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APPENDIX To ru CLASS AVES, os BIRDS. 


HE interruptions which commerce has ſuſ- 
i tained by the preſent deſtructive war, have 
hitherto prevented us from redeeming a 
pledge, given in a time of profound peace, to form - 
an Appendix to the Natural Hiſtory of Birds, from 
a work at that time publiſhing on the continent, and 
of which we preſented a ſpecimen in our ſeventh vo- 
lume. See vol. vii. p. 499. The reſtritions upon 
trade have been, however, occaſionally relaxed, ſo 
as to enable us at length to receive the numbers, not 
only of that valuable and. coſtly work, but of two 
others publiſhed by the ſame author; and the delay 
has alſo procured for us other valuable information 
upon the ſubje& of.the preſent volume. 77 
The additions moſt numerous and eſſential will 
be found to apply to the earlier volumes of the Hiſz 
tory of Birds; as it will be:ſeen, by a reference 
to vol. iv. p. 10. that we had not at that time adopted 
the Linnæan claſſification, Gmelin's complete edition 
of the Syſtema Natura, not having then reached us: 
as ſoon as it did, we made it our groundwork, and 
gave the CLAs$IEIiCATION at the end of the ſeyenth 
it . "IV 8 volume, 
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volume, which muſt be bound at the beginning of 


the fourth, and with which the following additions 


will be found to correſpond. 


IN THE ORDER OF ACCIPITRES. 


VULTUR, Taz VULTURE. 
The BZNGAL VuLTurE. — Specific charaQer, 


brown, head and fore part of the neck naked, pale 


chefaut, bill lead-colour tipt with black. The head 
and neck are covered with a brown down; feet dark 
brown; claws black; crop protuberant. Inhabits 
Bengal; length two feet and a half. Vultur Benga- 


lenſis, Gmel. from Latham. 


The KinG or THE VuLTUuREs. —Vaillant de- 
ſcribes this as only a variety, arifing from ſex or age, 
of the vulture bearing the ſame name in Btiſſon, 
Buffon, Edwards, &c. See vol. iv. p. 70. Vaillant 
received it. from Cayenne with many others: it was 
marked as a female; at any rate he ſuppoſes it to 
have been a young one; and he ſuppoſes the plum- 
age in the very young ones to be entirely black, like 
the large ſpots on the ſmaller wing-coverts, fcapu- 
lars, and mantle. It can hardly be doubted but 
this bird was killed juſt when about to moult for its 
laſt change of colours; for moſt of the carnivorous 
birds change the colour of their feathers three or four 
times before they attain their full fize and complete 
plumage, which, as before remarked, occaſions much 
confuſion among naturaliſts who claſs birds from 
their colouts only.—Rok des pcm dy + Vail- 
tant, Hiſtoire naturelle des Oifcaux d. Afrique, N* 193. 

The pier IAN eren as, — OR ed 
and neck naked, pale fleſh- colour; bill whitiſh ; fea- 
thers of the collar and breaſt lanceolate. Neck in- 
elining to bluiſh each fide; head blackiſh at the top 
without any caruncles; wings long; tail large, ſquar- 
ith; feet black, claws long, large, fharp. NNE Cas 
* | OY lifornia ; 
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lifornia; nearly the ſize of the preceding. Vultur Ca- 
lifornianus, Turton's Tranſlation of Gmelin's Linnæus. 

The ARABIAd VuLlTuRE.— Crown gibbous; 
body black. Head and neck covered with cinereous 
down; orbits white; bill black at the tip; cere and 
feet bluiſh; claws black; ſhoulders furniſhed with 
looſe cinereous feathers, into which the bead is re- 
trated while it ſleeps. Inhabits Arabia; length 
three feet —Vultur monachus, Gmel. V. Arabicas, 
Brifſ. Creſted black vulture, Edwards. | 

The MalrESsZ VULTURE.—Body brown; quill- 
feathers blackiſh-brown, the primary white, ſpotted 
with brown at the tips; tail-feathers grey brown; 
legs naked, Head brown, covered with down; fea- 
thers on the neck narrow; bill bſack,. feet yellowiſh, 
claws duſky. Inhabits Europe, particularly Malta; 
ſize of a pheaſant.Vultur fuſcus, Gmel. and Brill. 
Vautour de Malte, Buff. 

The BIAck VuLTuRE. —Body black; quill and 
tail-feathers brown; feathers of the legs black. Head 
downy ; upper part of the neck naked; orbits and 
legs down to the toes covered with white down; 
tongue ſmooth, not ſerrate ; bill ſtraight at the root; 
noſtrils round. Inhabits Egypt and Sardinia ; large. 
Vultur niger, Gmel. Briſſ. and Ray. Black vulture, 
Will. and Lath. | LL 

The Wairte-uzaped VULTURE. —This bird is 
placed after the ' vultures by Vaillant, becauſe it is 
more analagous to them than to any other genus, at 
leaſt in its habits; for in the form of its beak it dif- 
fers not only from the vultures, but-from ak birds of 
prey. He is of opinion that a diviſion (ſhould be 
made in this-genus wherein to place fuch ſpecies as 
have the beak thin, weak, and lengthened aut, inſtead 
of hooked, The beak is ſmall for a vulture of this 
ſize, and a naked fleſh-coloured ſkin covers it far 
two thirds of its length; the noſtrils lie lengthwiſe in 
the middle of this ſpace; the tip of the bill bends - 
e 5 
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without any notch,” and only the tip is horny. The 
Great Namaquois call it ourz-gourep ; the Hottentots, 
hou-goop, and the Dutch. coloniſts witte-kraat ; all 
ſignifying white raven. Vaillant: calls it by the firſt 
of theſe names. Though this bird is not really a 


raven, its walk, its flight, and its manner of living, 


are ſimilar. In the cantons they inbabit, there is 
never a horde of ſavages but has a couple of them as 
it were domeſticated: they perch on the low buſhes, 


or on the incloſures where the cattle are kept; and 


the ſavages never hurt them, becauſe they devour 
filth and offal. Theſe birds do not go in flocks, like 
the vultures and ravens: when attracted by the ſmell 
of a carcaſe, eight or ten may ſometimes be ſeen toge- 
ther, but otherwiſe rarely more than two. The male 
and female never quit each other; they build their 
neſt in rocks; and are ſaid by the Hottentots to lay 
three and even four eggs, but this Vaillant does not 
affirm from his own knowledge; and upon every oc- 
caſion, in the work we are quoting, he is particular 
in diſtinguiſhing what he afſerts from his own obſer- 
vation from what was told him by others. He ob- 
ſerved this ſpecies in the barren lands of Karow and 
Camdeboo; allo, but rarely, among the Auteniquois 


and about the Cape; more commonly among the 


Little Namaquois ; and in ſtill greater numbers about 


the Orange River, and in the country of the Great 


Namaquois. Theſe birds are not at all ſhy; the 
hunter ' may eaſily approach them; but it takes a 
large bullet to kill one on the ſpot. Vaillant ſays 


they always attended him when he -was encamped in 


the country of the Namaquois, and would hardly be 
driven away, fo liule did they know of the enmity of 
man. He bad fired ſeveral times at the ſame bird, 
and even wounded it ſeverely, but ſtill it returned, 
and endeavoured to get at the meat he was drying or 
ſmoking out of doors. For want of fleſh they de 


vour lizards and ſnakes, and even the worms and 
28 inſets 
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inſeQs that are among the dung of the cattle, and 
ſometimes the dung itſelf for want of better food. 
This bird is ſtouter than the largeſt buzzard. The 
tail is always worn at the end, from its trailing on the 
ground, or being thruſt into holes in the rocks, 
where they rooſt at night. It is certainly the little 
vulture or Norway vulture, of Buffon, the white- 
headed vulture of Briſſon, and the leucocephalus of 
Gmelin; but theſe names are improper, ſays Vaillant, 
becauſe there are ſmaller vultures, and becauſe the 
head really is not white. Buffon's figure of the bird 
is a very bad one, and his deſcription (as we have 
often had occaſion to remark) does not agree with 
the plate. The Egyptian ſacre of Belon is the ſame 
ſpecies alſo, though by Gmelin regarded as a variety 
of the percnopterus ; ſo that, if the ſpecimen (now in. 
the national cabinet at Paris) from which Buffon 
took the drawing for his 449th plate was really killed 
in Norway, this bird inhabits a great extent of coun. 
try: it is probably ſpread all over ſouthern Africa, as 
Vaillant obſerved it from the Cape quite to the tropic, 
where it was more common than elſewhere. 
The forehead, round the eyes, and the cheeks as 
far as the ears, are bare, and of a ſaffron colour, 
which 'colour is brighter in that part of the beak 
where the noſtrils lie; the throat is furniſhed with a 
fine down, leaving the ſkin partly viſible, which is 
yellowiſh, wrinkled, and capable of great extenſion. 
The top of the head and all the neck are covered 
with long narrow feathers, {tanding apart, eſpecially 
behind and at the fides. The prevailing colour 1s 
white ſhaded with. fawn-colour on the upper part of 
the body and ſcapulars; the large wing-quills are 
black ; the middle ones are fawn-colour outwardly, 
blackiſh in thoſe parts which are concealed when the. 
wing is at reſt, The tail is reddiſh white; and taper- 
ing, the middle quills being the longeſt, thofe on each 
lide ſhorter and ſhorter. The tip of the bill and 
3 . ; 6 | the 
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the nails are blackiſh; the feet yellowiſh brown; the 
crop is very prominent when full; it is bare of fea- 
thers, and of a yellow colour. The female differs 
from the male in being fomewhat larger; the head 
and the origin of the bill are not ſo red, but rather 
more incline to yellow. When young, there is a 
grey on thoſe parts of the head and throat which 
afterwards become: bald. In November, December, 
and January, which are the ſeaſon of love, the red 
onthe bill is brighter than during the reſt of the year. 
Vaillant ſuppoſes the brown vulture of Briſſon, and 
che Malteſe vulture of Bufffon, to be varieties of this. 
- » Yulur leucocepbalus, Gmel. and Br:if/. Vautour 
de Novvege, and Petit vautour, Buff. Egyptian 
ſacre, Belon. White vulture, Pill. and Ray. Gol- 
den eagle, or father long-beard, Bruce. Ourigourap, 
Faillant, Ne 14. 2 | 

The BeaxveDd VuLtuRrE. —Body darkeft brown, 
beneath white inclining to brown; feet woolly ; toes 
lead-colour; claws brown. Bill purpliſh fleſh-colour; 
lower mandible bearded with a tuft of black feathers; 
eyebrows red; irids yellow; bead moſtly covered with 
white” down; front, cheeks, and area of the eyes, 
black; neck covered with long, narrow, whitiſh fea- 
thers. Inhabits Africa, eſpecially-the coaſt of Bar- 
bary.—Vultur barbarus, Gmel. V. barbatus, Briſ. 
Bearded vulture, Edwards and Latham. 

The PonDIcnetarxy. VulturE.—Body black; 
head and neck. ſcarlet, nakediſh, with fleſhy carun- 
cles on the. ſides of the neck. Inhabits India; ſize 
of à gooſe; bill black; feet yellow. This and the 
two following are added by Turton. Eid; 
The IMA VuuTurE.—Body brown with pale 
ſtripes above; head and neck naked, reddiſh; quilt 
and tail-feathers black. Head downy; bill black; 
neck naked; breaſt covered with truncate feathers. 
Inhabits India; bze of: the laſt: very voracious, 
feeds on fiſh: and carrion. —Vutur Indicus, 3 
: | « 
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The CoromanDer VULTURE. — Body white; 
quill-feathers black; bill and legs grey. Inhabits | 
India; ſize of a turkey; irids red. Vultur Gingint- 
anus, Turton's Linn. — The remaining! are new ſpe- 

cCies from Vaillant. | 

The Rtevp-yutaped VULTURE. — This ſpecies, 
which Vaillant calls oricou, is ſtouter than the largeſt 
vultures of Europe, Its wings meaſure more than | 
ten feet from tip to tip when extended. It has a. 
fingular mark of diſtintion, a membrane, four lines 
thick, which goes round the front part of the ear, 
and then falls ſtraight down upon the neck, about 
four or five inches in length; this organ doubtleſs 
aſſiſts the faculty of hearing. The head and half the 
neck are bare, and fleſh-coloured ; but this colour 
inclines to violet towards the bjll, and to white at 
the ears: a few ſhort bairs are ſcattered here and 
there upon this bald part. The throat is black, with ſtiff 
hairs of the ſame colour. The feathers of the upper 
ſurface of the body, wings, and tail, are dark brown, 
but lighter at the edges. The feathers of the back 
of the neck are curled, forming a kind of ruff into 
which the bird can fink all the bare part of the 
neck ; this attitude it generally takes while digeſting 
its food, The crop, which is very prominent, is 
covered with a fine ſoft ſhining down, not unlike 
the hair of quadrupeds. From the breaſt to the tail, 
the body is covered with long narrow feathers, bend, 
ing like the blade of a hanger; their colour is light 
brown edged with light grey ; the thighs and half- 
way the tarſes are covered with a fine white down; 
inclining to fawn-colour behind; the ſame down co- 
vers the under parts of the body, and appears through 
the breaſt-feathers, and on the ſides of the neck. The 
tail is taper, and ſeems always worn at the tip; for 
the rocky places they frequent, in the holes of which . 
they thruſt themſelves to rooſt, rub away the feathers 
at the end of the tail; while the eagles, who generally 

Vor. VIII. No. 198. perch _ 
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perch on trees, preſerve their tails entire; beſides, the 
vultures rub their tail againſt the ground, for they 
are not able to fly up ſuddenly, but after running 
a few paces, and by a ſtrong contraQtion of their 
muſcles. The baſe of the bill and the ſkin which 
ſurrounds it are of a yellow horn-colour ; the feet 
and claws are very ſtrong, and covered with great 
brown ſcales; the nails are broad, but not much 
crooked ; they are horn-colour, as well as the end 
of the bill; this bird has long black eye-laſhes; the 
Iris is maroon-colour. 

This ſpecies, like moſt of the genus, haunts moun- 
tainous and rocky places; in the caverns of which 
theſe birds have their neſts; there they ſpend the 
night, and the reſt of the day which is not devoted 
to procuring food. At ſunriſe they are ſeen in great 
numbers, perched at the entrance of their holes in 
the rocks, and ſometimes a long chain of mountains 
is ſpread with them through its whole extent, ſo very 
numerous are they, according to Vaillant. Though 
their flight is not ſudden, as obſerved before, it is 
very itrong; they riſe prodigiouſly high, even be- 
yond the reach of human fight. And it is incon- 
ceivable how theſe birds, while imperceptible to us, 

can obſerve what paſſes upon the ground, mark out 
the objetts of their prey, and dart down in numbers 
the moment an animal is dead. If a hunter kills a 
beaſt which he cannot carry away, let him quit it but 
for a ſew minutes, and he will ſee no more of it, 
but will find a flock of vultures in the place where 
Juſt before not one was to be ſeen. Different ſpe- 
cies of vultures join together upon theſe occaſions, 
*The firſt time I was ſerved this trick,” ſays Vaillant, 
« was when I was very ſhort of proviſions; ſo that I 
do not eaſily forget the leſſon it taught me. I had 
killed three zebras; ſatisfied with my ſport, I re- 


turned to my camp, which was about a league diſtant, 


to get a Cart to bring them home. My Hottentots 
told me it would be of no uſe to return, as the 
Zebras 


r ̃ 5 ̃ rmimm ̃˙— .. ⅛ OR ISO. 
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zebras would be devoured before we could get 
back. We ſet out, however; but ſoon ſaw at a 
diſtance the air darkened with flights of vultures : 
when we arrived, the place was full of them; nothing 
remained of the zebras but the large bones; yet 
vultures were ſtill coming from different quarters; 
we counted at leaſt a thouſand. Curious to obſerve 
how ſuch a number of vultures could be collected,“ 
continues our author, I hid myſelf one day in a 
thicket, after having killed a large antelope, which 
I left extended on the place. Preſently came ſome 
ravens, hovering over the body, and croaking a good 
deal; in a few minutes more came ſome buzzards 
and kites; and ſoon after, looking upwards, I ſaw 
birds at a prodigious height, as if coming out from 
hiding-places in the ſky; they wheeled continually 
round in their deſcent, and I ſoon knew them to be 
vultures. They preſently fell upon the dead animal; 
but I appeared, and interrupted their meal; they 
heavily took to flight, and joined their comrades, 
who were coming from all quarters to the ſame place; 
but my preſence ſoon made them diſappear.” 3 

A traveller may ſometimes be uſefully warned, by 
the approach of a large flock of vultures, that a lion, 
tiger, or hyena, is near, and has killed ſome large 
beaſt; for upon ſuch occaſions they aſſemble quickly; 
but they do not preſume upon their numbers or their 
ſtrength to diſpute the prey; they wait at a reſpettful 
diſtance till the lion, &c. has finiſhed his repaſt ; 
when he retires, they come in and devour what he 
leaves. Hence the Hottentots and coloniſts at the 
Cape never leave a piece of game which they cannot 
carry off without burying it or covering it over with 
branches and leaves; but even this does not always” 
ſave it; for the vultures, directed and affiſted by the 
ravens, ſometimes dig up and devour it. 

The Dutch coloniſts call this ſpecies ſwarte aas vogel, 
dark carrion- bird. It is never found about the Cape, 
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but in the interior ſettlements, about Orange-river, 
South Africa, among the Great Namaquois, who call 


it ghazp. It neſtles in holes in the rocks; the ſe- 
males lay two wbite eggs, rarely three. They pair 


in OQober, and by January all the young are 
hatched. As they are gregarious, a ſingle rock con- 
tains ſometimes as many neſts as.there are holes to 
admit them. Vultures never make their neſt in trees 
in Africa; and Vaillant is of opinion, that this is the 


caſe every where elſe. They are not hoſtile to each 


other, for three neſls have been ſeen near together 
in the ſame cavern. While the female fits, the male 
watches at the mouth of the hole; yet Vaillant ſome- 
times took the pains, with the help of his Hottentots, 
to drive the old ones away, in order to examine the 
eggs. The neſt itſelf is a filthy hole, of a moſt in- 
tolerable ſmell ; the entrance is lined with dung, which 
is moſtly ſoft from the water which oozes continually 
through the rocks, ſo that a man is always in danger 
of flipping from the rock into thoſe frighiful precipices 
.over which theſe birds chooſe in preference to build. 
The eggs are not ſo bad but they may be eaten. 
When firſt hatched, the young are covered with a 


whitiſh down; when ready to quit the neſt, the plu- 
mage is a light brown, the feathers having a reddiſh. 


tinge at their.edges; the breaſt and belly feathers are 
not then curved into the ſhape of a ſabre as in the 
- full-grown bird; the head and neck are entirely co- 
vered with a fine thick down, and the ears are 
ſcarcely vihble; which might lead a ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver to miſtake it for an eagle, or rather for a vul- 
ture of a different ſpecies; but a vulture may always 
be diſtinguiſhed from an eagle by the claws, a much 
better diſtindtion than the baldneſs of the head, for in 
the young vulture the head is not bald; it is at leaſt 
covered with down; for want of attending to this, 
young vultures have been conſtantly ranked by na- 
- - turalilts among the eagles.— Oricou, Vaillant, N* g. 
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The Cynaucoun VuLTURE.—Vaillant received 
| this bird from Bengal, and has preſerved the Indian 
name. It is about the ſize of a young turkey-hen. _ 
The beak is almoſt entirely. a black horn-colour, the 
upper mandible only being yellowiſh where it ſwells 
out. The noſtrils are long, lying acroſs, and occu- 
pying the whole breadth of the baſe of the bill, which 
is encloſed in a black ſkin. On the front of the 
neck are a few ſcattered hairs, leaving the {kin con- 
ſtantly viſible, which appears to have been bluiſh, - 
but from a dried ſpecimen it was not poſſible to de- 
termine exactly what might have been the colour 
when the animal was alive. The crop is prominent, 
and covered with fine ſilky feathers, of a dark brown 
colour, which indeed is the general tint of the plu- 
mage. But this dull uniform colour is ſomewhat re- 
lieved by a white line which runs Jongitudinally juſt 
in the middle of each feather on the under part of 
the body. There is a large white ſpot on each fide 
the breaſt, but theſe are concealed when the wings 
are folded up. The inner part of the thighs is co- 
vered with a white down, which prevails all over 
the under-plumage, and riſes to the crop. The head 
and upper part of the neck behind are entirely co- 
vered with ſhining hairs of a dirty white colour; 
lower appears a cottony down of a white colour, 
which 1s loſt in a thick ruff of the ſame colour. The 
tail and large wing-quills are blackiſh, the middle are 
a red-brown at their outer edges. The wings, when 
folded in, did not extend beyond the tail; and the 
tail was worn at the end. The nails are black, and 
the feet are covered with ſcales of a yellowiſh grey 
colour. The middle toe is nearly twice as long as 
the ſide ones. Chaugoun, Vaillant, Ne 11. | 
The Chixcou VuLiTuRE.—This large and ſcarce 
ſpecies is kept alive in the beautiful managerie of M. 
Ameſhoff at his ſeat near Amſterdam. Not know- 
| Ing the name it bears in China, which is affirmed to 
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be its native place, Vaillant beſtowed on it the name 
we have preſerved. We muſt refer the reader to 
' Vaillant's Hiſtory of African birds, for a deſcription 
of Ameſhoff's collection of living birds, which is the 
moſt curious perhaps in the world; vol. i. p. 53, n. 
This bird is about the ſize of the African ſpecies 
called o7zcou ; but is ſo peculiarly marked, that it 
cannot be confounded with any ſpecies hitherto de- 
ſcribed. There is a downy tuft of a light brown 
colour at the top of the hinder part of the head, 
ſhaped like what we call a ſwan-down puff. The 
head, cheeks, and throat, are covered with a black 
down; the iris of the eye is white, Round the neck 
is a collar of long, thin, looſe feathers; the bare part 
of the neck between this collar and the cheeks, is of 
à dirty white; it appears like a white cravat with a 
ruff underneath it. The reſt of the neck is bare of 
feathers before; the ſkin is wrinkled, and of a light- 
blue colour. The crop is very prominent, like a 
bladder or a large egg when full; but, when empty, it 
ſhrinks up, and diſappears between two flaps of fea- 
thers which ariſe from the ſides of the neck, and na- 
turally meet here, but are thrown back by degrees 
as the craw or crop becomes diſtended. The feet 
and toes are whitiſh ; the nails like horn, as is the tip 
of the bill, which is bluiſh white at its origin, and is 
pretty thick in that part, but diminiſhes inſenſibly to 
the tip. When the bird is full, and fits ruminating 
or digeſting, the head ſinks entirely between the 
ſhoulders; the beak lies at length upon the craw; the 
bare parts of the neck are no longer ſeen; the ruff 
ſurrounds the head, like a ſun with diverging rays; 
and the wings hang down and hide the feet. The 
plumage then is ſo briſtly and rough, that the whole 
looks rather like a ſhapeleſs maſs of feathers than a 
bird. | 
The prevailing” colour is brown, darker on the 
wing and tail quills and on the belly. It devoured 
| | raw 
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raw fleſh with greedineſs. Its wings appeared to ex- 
tend about nine feet from tip to tip; but Vaillant 
was diſſuaded from going into the cage to meaſure 
them; indeed the appearance of the claws would 
have deterred moſt people. — Chincou, Vaillant, 
N* 12. ; 8 


FALCO, Txz EAGLE, FALCON, &c. 


I. Bill hooked only at the point; bearded at the baſe 
with extended briſtles. | 


This diviſion Gmelin calls GY AE TI, obſerving 
that the ſpecies form a connecting link between the 
Vultures and the Eagles and Falcons. They prefer 
fleſh, and will feed upon ſheep, hares, ſerpents, fiſh, 
&c. even in a ſtate of putridity, while the eagles 
and hawks prefer birds, and refuſe carrion unleſs 
very hungry. | | | 
The SereagnT-EattR,—Specific character, body 
black, hind head creſted; tail-feathers white at the 
tips, the two middle ones longeſt ; legs very long. 

This ſpecies has hitherto been conſidered as a Vul- 
ture; and we have accardingly deſcribed it under the 
name of the Sagittarius, or Secretary Vulture, vol. iv. 
p. 76. But, being now better known, it is placed by 
Gmelin firſt among the Eagles, or rather between 
the Vultures and Eagles. As it is an African ſpecies, 
the following particulars are added from Vaillant. 

This rapacious animal is not only a deſtroyer of 
ſerpents, and of all oviparous quadrupeds, but alſo 
a complete warlike bird, voracious and intrepid; in 
a word, a real bird of prey, armed with a ſtrong. 
hooked. bill, a heavy robult body, and provided with 
moſt deſtruttive wings, ſerving to ſtrike down and 
murder its prey, inſtead of ſharp ſtrong claws, of 
which it could make no uſe, The ſerpent-eater 
therefore reſembles the reſt of the rapacious tribe in 
the ſhape of the bill, the make of the body, and by. 
its ſanguinary and ferocious diſpoſition ; but it is mo» 
1 . dified 
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dified in a manner proper for deſtroying and feeding 
upon ſerpents. By continually running on the ground, 


its nails are blunted; its flight i is heavy, and indeed 


almoſt unneceſſary from its mode of living; for it 


may be regarded as a terreſtrial bird of prey, deſigned. 


by nature to clear the deſerts of Africa from the 


moſt dangerous ſnakes and vipers, or at leaſt io leſſen 


their numbers; doubtleſs to keep up a proper ba- 


lance between thoſe formidable reptiles and other 


animals; a balance ſo neceſſary to be preſerved, as 
otherwiſe the earth would quickly be inhabited only 
by noxious beings, _ 

The ſerpent-cater has long thighs and legs; theſe 
Taiſe his body high from the ground, and more eaſily 


prote& him from the bite of thoſe enemies with whom 


he ſo often engages in combat. His ſhort toes and 


blunt nails are not calculated for ſeizing and carrying 


off prey; the feet are only uſeful in purſuing the ſer- 


pent, or in avoiding its bite by ſudden and repeated 


leaps or ſprings. But, inſtead of claws, ſo uſeful to 
birds of prey, the wings are furniſhed. with large bony 
prominences, which, though blunt and rounded, are 


perfectly ſuited to the purpoles of offence and de- 
fence. Thus armed, this bird will attack an enemy 


no lefs formidable than the Coluber atrox, or fierce , 
viper of Africa; (ſee vol. xii. p. 613.) If it retreats, 


the bird follows, ſeeming to fly as it ſkims the ground; 
yet it does not expand its wings as the oſtrich is _ 


8 to do, but reſerves them for the fight. The ſerpe 


' if overtaken at a diſtance from his hole, ſtops, Miſes 


its lofty creſt, and endeavours to intimidate the bird 


by preſenting i its forked tongue, and ſending forth a 
ſharp hiſs. Then the bird, dropping one of his wings, 
trails it before him, covering with it, as with a ſhield, 


his legs and the lower part of his body. The ſer- 
pent, upon being attacked, darts forward; the bird 
bounds up, ſtrikes, retires, gets behind, jumps about 


in all directions in a es that would appear ludi- 
g crous 
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erous to a ſpeQator ; fill returning to the charge, he 
| preſents the extremity of his wing to the venomous 
tooth of his adverſary ; and, while the ſerpent vainly 
endeavours to injure that bony prominence, the bird 
keeps battering him with the other wing. At length, 
ſtunned by a blow, the reptile ſtaggers, and rolls 
on the ground, whence the bird toſſes him up ſeveral 
times, till thoroughly exhauſted, and then diſpatches 
him with his bill, and ſwallows him whole, unleſs 
too large, in which caſe the bird tears him piece- 
meal, holding him beneath his claws. Sharp claws 
would not avail againſt the ſlippery ſcales and plated 
armour of theſe ſerpents; the bony excreſcences on 
the wings are much more formidable; for repeated 
ſtrokes never fail to ſtun the ſerpent; and ſometimes 
the vertebrz are broken by the firſt blow. | 
This bird feeds alſo upon lizards, which make 
little reſiſtance; and upon ſmall tortoiſes, which he 
ſwallows whole, after breaking the ſhell and the ſkull- 
bone; and the young make great havock among graſs- « 
' hoppers and other infefts. In a domeſtic ſtate, the 
ſerpent-cater may be fed upon any kind of meat, raw 
or dreſſed, and upon fiſh; he ſwallows young fowls 
and ſmall birds entire, feathers and all, taking them 
in head-foremoſt; but in a ſtate of nature Vaillant 
ſuppoſes it does not attack birds. That eminent or- 
nithologiſt ſhot a male, which had in its crop twenty- 
one little tortoiſes, whole, ſeveral of them about two 
inches in diameter, eleven lizards ſeven or eight 
inches long, and three ſerpents an inch thick and as 
long as a man's arm; beſides a quantity of graſsbop- 
pers and other inſetts; many of them 1 perfect and 
entire that Vaillant preſerved them in his collection: 
the ſerpents, lizards, and tortoiſes, had each a hole 
in the head, In the ſtomach of this bird he found a 
ball as large as a gooſe's egg, which conſiſted of the 
bones of ſerpents and lizards, the ſhells of tortoiſes 
vings and legs of graſshoppers, and the elytra of 
OL, VIII. No, 198. C  ſcarabeit « 
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ſcarabzi: theſe indigeſtible materials the bird after- 
| wards <&jeQs by the bill, as moſt of the rapacious 
tribes do. | | 
The ſeaſon of love is about the month of July; at 
this time their arms are turned againſt each other ; 
they have dreadful battles for the favours of the fe- 
male, who always yields to the ſtrongeſt. Their neſt 
is flat, like thoſe of all eagles, and placed on the 
higheſt and moſt thickſet or buſhy tree in the quarter 
wy chooſe for their domain: it is lined with wool 
and feathers, and is at leaſt three feet in diameter ; 
they bend the twigs or branches of the tree ſo as to 
make them ſerve as a foundation for the neſt; and 
theſe, ſhooting up and riſing all round it, totally con- 
' ceal it from view, and make it. every way ſecure. 
- This mode of neſting is obſeryed inthe environs of the 
Cape, and in thoſe barren and ſcorched plains where 
no large trees are to be found; but about the coaſt of 
Natal, where this ſpecies is alſo found, they build on 
the top of the higheſt trees. One neſt ſerves the ſame 
pair for ſeveral years; and one pair reigns alone over 
a large extent of country. The female lays two, often 
three, white eggs, dotted with rufous, and of the ſize 
of gooſe- eggs, but rounder. The young take a con- 
ſiderable time before they can ſhift for themſelves : 
their long weak legs are the cauſe of this, ſo that 
they ſeem as it were to heve attained their full growth 
before they quit the neſt, which is not till they 
are four or five months old; previous to that time 
they walk with their legs bent under them, and make 
a very awkward appearance. But, when at a perfett 
growth, this bird walks firmly, with a-noble air and 
_ graceful motions, generally with a flow agreeable 
ce, and yet upon occaſion it can run extremely 
wift, When purſued, it endeavours to eſcape by 
running rather than by flying, and in that caſe takes 
enormous ſtrides. To force it to take wing, it muſt 
either be ſurpriſed ſuddenly, or followed on 2 
% | | bac 
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back at full gallop but even then it does not riſe to 
any height, but alights as ſoon as the danger ſeems 
paſt, and takes to running again. | 

The ſerpent-eater is very ſhy and cunning ; it 1s 
difficult to get near enough to take aim; and, as it 
is rarely met with but in the moſt barren and naked 
plains, ſuch being the haunts of the animals it preys 
upon, it is there pretty ſecure, being able to diſcern 
an enemy at a conſiderable diſtance. But, as the 
bird generally returns to the ſame places at ſtated 
times, the only mode for the bunter or fowler is to 
hide himſelf before day-light in a buſh near to which 
he has ſeen one of them the day before, and to wait 
with patience its return to the ſpot: he muſt be-care- 
ful to make no ruſtling-noiſe, to be totally concealed, 
and to rub his gun-barrel with warm blood to prevent 
its ſhining : this is the method uſed at the Cape, and 
is preferable, in Vaillant's eſtimation, to the European 
method of painting them. ORE, 

The male is conſtant to one female, and they are ge- 
nerally ſeen together. When caught young, they are 
eaſily tamed: when properly fed, they may be truſted 
among poultry ; but, if hunger pinches, they take 
care to help themſelves. Vaillant ſays they are fond 
of peace; for, in caſe of any battle in the farm- yard, 
the ſerpent- eater runs and parts the combatants: and 
many perſons (he adds) at the Cape bring up theſe 
birds in their farms, both to maintain order, and to de- 
vour the lizards, ſerpenis, and rats, - which are ſo apt 
to deſtroy chickens and eggs. | 

This ſpecies is found in all the barren tracts about 
the Cape of Good Hope, eſpecially in Swartland ; 
it is pretty common on the eaſtern coaſt, and as far 
as Caffrariaz much leſs ſo on the welt, and towards 
the Namaquois country. It is found alſo in the Phi- 
lippine iſles, „ wilt 10 io) wit; 
Several naturaliſts have ſpoken of this deſtroyer of 
ſerpents; but few appear to have examined it accu- 

| 85 2 ; rately, 
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ately, till Vaillant deſcribed it. Buffon gives it the 
dimenſions of a large crane; but it is really not fa 
large as the comman European crane, being only 
three feet three inches high at the utmoſt. Kolbe has 
eonfounded it with the pelican; for the name of /lang- 
vreeter, ſerpent-cater, which he applies to the. pelican, 
is the only appellation by which this bird is known, 
both dy the Hottentots and the Dutch coloniſts, 
The name of ſecretaire, or ſecretary, was afterwards 
given it by the Dutch, from comparing it with the 
office-clerks, who have a habit of ticking a pen be- 
hind their ear, to which this bird's wry bra ſome 
reſemblance. Kolbe gives it a forked tail; but the 
| tail is tapering, (what the French call eiagte;) the two 


middle feathers being twice as long as thoſe next to 


them, and they trail on the ground when the bird 
lets them droop. The eye is large, grey, with black 
eye-brows. The mouth is large, the mandibles ex- 
. tending beyond the eyes; the throat is thick, and ca- 
pable of great extenſion by the ſwelling out of the 
ſkin of the neck; the crop is very large, and capable 
of containing a vaſt quantity of food. The plumage 
of the male, in his perfe& late, is bluiſh grey on 
the head, neck, breaſt, and mantle, ſhaded more or 
| lefs with rufous brown on the wing-coverts; but the 
large quills are black. The throat, and the plumage 
of the ſternum, are white; under the tail white ſoiled 
with 'rufous; the lower belly is black, mottled or 
ſtriped with white and red; the thighs are covered 
with black feathers faintly ſtreaked with brown. The 
baſe of the bill and the naked ſkin about the eye are 
yellow, but of a ſtronger orange-colour over the eye; 


dee bill is blackiſh, as are the nails, which are ſhort 


and blunt; the toes are very thick, both they and 
the legs are covered wich broad ſcales of a yellowiſh 
brown. The feathers of the tail are partly black, 
but inclined to grey as they lengthen, and are all 

white at the tips: Cn et Cs | 
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far. the longeſt, are of a light blue clouded with 


brown towards the end. The creſt confiſts of ten 
very diſtin feathers; they riſe in pairs, the ſhorteſt 
on the upper part of the neck, the longer ones lower 
down; they occupy a ſpace of more than four inches: 
the large ones are black moltly on their outward ex- 
tremities; the reſt are grey and black intermixed: 
they are narrow at their origin, but ſpread at length 
into the form of a club: they are agitated by every 
breath of wind, or the leaſt motion of ihe animal, who 
can alſo ere& them at pleaſure. __ 
I The female differs from the male by her grey co- 
lour being leſs ſhaded with brown; her creſt is 
ſhorter, and lighter in colour; her lower belly is 
white; brown and white ſtreaks are more viſible on 
- the plumage of the thighs; and the two mid-quills of 
the tail are not ſo long. In tbe young bird, the grey 
is clouded with a ſtrong tint of rufous; each leg- 
feather is edged with white; and the lower belly is 
entirely white. The creſt is ſhort, and entirely of a 
reddiſh grey; the two middle tail-quills are no longer 
than-the others. The bony prominences of the wi 
are nat then formed; even in the full-grown bird we 
muſt lift up the wing in order to diſcover them; for 
in fa@ they are only apophy ſes or proceſſes of the 
metacarpus.—PFalco ſerpentarius, Gmel. Sagittarius, 
Voſmaer. Secretaire, Sonn. Secretary, or. Sagitta- 
rius, Penn. and Lath. Meſſager du Cap de Bonne 
Eſperance, Buffon. Mangeur de ſerpens, Vaillant, 
Ne ag. Serpent eater, Ency. Lond. vii. 171. Ser- 
r (a new genus) Africanus, .Shaw's Gen. Zool. 
vol. vii. 
Tue Gar T AA Lacie —This African ſpecies, 
which Vaillant particularly deſcribes, is nearly as 
large as the golden eagle, and the legs longer. Its 
- food. is gazelles and haxes, which it kills and carries 
off with reat addreſs; and it drives all other birds 
of prey from its haunts, | Sometimes a W 
. a 
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and vultures will endeavour to carry off a beaſt that 
the griffard has killed; but the fierce and command- 
ing aſpect of this bird, when perched upon its booty, 
keeps whole legions of inferior robbers at bay. | 
The griffard is generally accompanied by his fe- 
male; they rarely ſeparate, and moſtly preſerve the ſame 
haunts, which are pretty extenſive. They place their 
acrie, or neſt, on the top of the higheſt trees, or in 
clefts of the moſt inacceſſible rocks; the neſt is not 
hollow, but flat, and ftrong enough to ſupport the 
weight of a man. It ſerves the ſame pair for man 

years; being made of very ſtrong ſticks, laid eb 
a forked branch, and interwoven every way with 
twigs which bind them faſt together, and form the 
ground-work ; above this is a layer of underwood, 
moſs, dried leaves, heath, ruſhes, &c. On this reſts 
a third ſtratum, compoſed of ſmall pieces of dried 
wood; and on this, without any mixture of down 
or feathers, the female lays her eggs. The neſt, thus 
conſtruted, may be four or five .feet in diameter, 
and two in thickneſs, but of an irregular form. By 
the heaps of bones in various ſtates of decay at the 
foot of a tree containing one of theſe neſts, and from 
the ſeveral layers of external ſurfaces, ſome judge- 
ment may be formed of the age of it, and how often 
it has been refitted for a freſh brood. When a con- 
venient tree does not offer, the neſt is placed among 
the rocks, and faſhioned like the former, except that 
the foundation is not then neceſſary, and the bed of 


moſs is laid upon the rock itſelf; but the eggs are always 


laid upon wood, never upon any ſoft ſubſtance. But 
the griffard always prefers, if it can conveniently be 
had, a high ſolitary tree, whence he may deſcry at a 
diſtance any approacbing danger.” Among the rocks, 
his habitation is more expoſed to the invaſion of 
ſmall quadrupeds in the abſence of the old ones. 
The female lays two eggs, which are nearly round, 
quite white, three inches and ſome lines in _— 
| E 
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While ſhe is fitting, the male guards her and brings 
her food; when the young can be left in the neſt 
by themſelves, the male and female are fully em- 
paved in procuring food for the whole family ; they 
are exceſſively voracious; hence, as ſoon. as the 
young are able to fly well, they are driven away to 
provide for themſelves. M. Vaillant caught one of 
theſe alive, having broken his wing by a ſhot: for 
the firſt three days he was ſulky, and would eat no- 
think; but, when he once began to feed, there was 
no ſatisfying his voracity ; he was furious at the fight 
of fleſh, if he could not immediately get at it ; ſwal- 
lowed pieces of near a pound at once, and would not 
refuſe any, though his crop was ſo full that he was 
forced to diſgorge, but he preſently ſwallowed again 
what he had thus thrown up. All fleſh was alike:to 
him, even that of other birds of prey; and Vaillant 
fed him for ſome time upon one of his own ſpecies 

which he bad been diſſecting. | 
When on the perch, their ſharp piercing cry may 
be. heard at a great diſtance, mixed with hoarſe rau- 
cous notes: they fly ſo high, that they are ſometimes 
heard when they are quite out of ſight, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſize. The head of this ſpecies is rounder 
than that of the golden eagle: for a deſcription and 
figure of which ſee vol. iv. p. 87. the beak is not fo 
ſtrong, and leſs ſwelled at the curve. The feathers 
of the occiput, being ſomewhat longer than the reſt, 
form a kind of pendent tuft. The tail is ſquare, 
that is, the feathers are all of equal length. The legs 
are covered with feathers quite down to the toes; 
_ thoſe on the thighs are ſhort, not forming what in 
falconry is called breeches. [It may be proper to 
remark, that writers on natural hiſtory commonly uſe 
the word leg for that part of a bird which is pro- 
perly the thigh; ſo that, when they ſpeak of the foot, 
they mean what we ſhould call the leg. Buffon uſes 
the. words indiſcriminately for the ſame part, which 
. | N often 
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often occaſions obſcurity in his writings.} When 
the bird is at reſt, the wings reach to the extremity 
of the tail. The wings of the female meaſure eight 
feet ſeven inches from tip to tip; of the male, only 
ſeven feet five inches. The crop is prominent, and 
covered with a white ſhining down. The bill is blue 
at its origin, and black at the tip. The toes are co- 
vered with ſtrong ſcales of a yellowiſh colour; the 
nails are nearly black; they are ſo much hooked as to 
form ſemicircles very nearly; the hinder one is the 
largeſt; then the middle, one in front. The eye is 
large; it lies backward in the head, and is partly co- 
vered by the upper part of the orbit; the iris is a very 
bright hazel. The female is nearly one fourth larger 

than the male ; but the colours of the wings are not 
quite fo ſtrong. | Ok 

The griffard is found in the country of the Great 
Namaquois; Vaillant firſt ſaw them towards the 28th 
degree of ſouth latitude on the borders of the Rio 
Grande. He killed both male and female, and each 
weighed between twenty-five and thirty ds. He 
met with them as he advanced towards the tropic, but 
never in Caffraria; ſo that he thinks their abòde may 
be fixed from the 28th degree of ſouth latitude and the 
tropic, perhaps as far as the line, and under the tor - 
rid zone; in ſhort, in that part of Africa not inha- 
bited by whites. It is very probable that the ſpecies 
extended formerly as far ſouth as the Cape; but, in 
proportion as the colonifts cultivated the earth and 
penetrated into the deſert, theſe birds, as well as the 
wild beafts, requiring a great extent of country to 
furniſh them with prey, have been obliged to retire 
further imo the interior, to avoid a more potent de- 
_ Rtroyer than themſelves, civilized man. 

A ſhort deſcription of the colours of this fpecies 
will ſuffice to diſtinguiſh it from the other eagles. Al 
the under plumage is white. The top of the head, 
back, and fides of the neck, have feathers white at 

; their 
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their origin and dark grey at the tips; the mixture of 
the white and grey on the cheeks has an agreeable . 
mottled appearance. The back and tail-coverts are 
browniſh ; fo is the mantle, but the feathers are ſome- 
what lighter round their edges. The large vie gen 
ure black; the middle ones tranſverſely ſtriped white 
and black; the laſt are white at the tips. The tail is 
ſtriped in the ſame manner as the middle wing-quills, 
Falco griffardus, Ency. Lond. Griffard, Vaillant, 
o 1. ( f p | 
The CATTRARIAN EAGLE. — This is anotfet 
African ſpecies intermediate between the vultures 
and the eagles: it reſembles the former in the ſhape 
of the bill and claws, which are leſs arched and not 
ſo ſharp; hut the head is not bare of feathers, nor are 
the neck-feathers long and unconneQted as in the vul- 
tures. The caffre is as large as the golden eagle; the 
bill ſtronger, the claws ſhort, and not ſo much hooked. 
The wings reach more than eight inches below the 
tip of the tail, which is generally worn away at'the 
end, from its retiring among the rocks, and alighting. 
oſtener on the ground than the eagles in general, 
The legs quite down to the feet are covered with 
feathers; the tail is of the taper ſhape, the outer fea- 
thers on each ſide being the ſhorteſt. The plumage 
is entirely black, except a few browniſh refle&Qions 
on the ſmaller wing-coverts towards. the pinions. Its 
eolour, and being found only in Caffraria, made 
Vaillant call it Caffre. The eye is very large, deeply - 
| funk in the ſocket, and the iris is maroon colour. 
It is a ſcarce bird: Vaillant ſaw bur five in bis whole 
travels, of which he killed two, „ ch were feet 
on the remains ef a buffalo he had thrown out as a 
bait for them. On ſkinning them, they exbaled an 
intolerable ſtench, which proves that they feed on 
earrion, like the vultures; like them alfo, they are 
obliged to run a few paces before they can riſe from 
the ground; but they do not go in flocks; no more 
Vor. VIII. No. 1g8. D . than” 
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than two (the male and female) being ſeen together. 
As the two which Vaillant ſhot were both females, he 
does not deſcribe the difference in plumage between 
the ſexes ; nor does he ſpeak of their habits or neſtin 
from his own knowledge; but the ſavages informed 
him, that they build in the rocks; that they attack lambs, 
and devour them on the ſpot, never carrying away any 
part in their claws, even when they have young ones: 
in this therefore they reſemble the vultures, which 
carry food in the crop to their young, and diſgorge 
it in the neſt ; while the eagles generally carry it en- 
tire to the airie, and there teach their young to tear 
and divide it.— Falco Caffre, Ency. Lond. Caffre, 

Vaillant, N*6. | | 

The BoaTtuan.— This has a remarkably ſhort 
tail; it reaches very little below the rump, the fea- 
' thers of which more than half cover it; and it is not 
more than fix inches long in the whole ; ſo that the 
bird has by no means a graceful look, eſpecially 
when on the wing; the wings appear very wide, on 
account of the ſhortneſs of the tail. Its manner of 
flying might make any one ſuppoſe it a bird that had 
loſt its tail by accident; for it makes a number of 
ſtrange motions as if unable to guide itſelf in the air; 
but Vaillant aſcertained, that the ſhort tail was the ſpe- 
.cific charatter; and theſe movements ſeem a playful 
dalliance by which the male invites his female, who 
anſwers him in the ſame manner. He hovers round 
and round, uttering two hoarſe notes, one an oftave 
above the other; ſometimes: he ſtops his flight on a 
ſudden, and deſcends, beating his wings, like the 
night-hawk, as if one were. broken, and he were 
about to fall to the ground. The female never fails 
to repeat the ſame actions. The ruſtling of their 
wings may then be heard at a great diſtance, like a 
looſe fail agitated by the E's This play fulneſs, 
which Vaillant compares to a boatman plying bis 
| ears for the amuſement of the ſpeRators, e 
| | im 
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him to give it the name of batelier. Theſe birds are 
very common in the Auteniquois country, along the 
coaſt of Natal, quite to Caffraria, Vaillant ſeldom 
paſſed a day in that lonely delightful country, as he 
calls it, without ſeeing ſeveral couples of them, for 
the male and female are ſeldom apart. 

This ſpecies has not the muſcular ſtrength of the 
preceding. The bill and claws are black; the baſe 
of the bill yellowiſh; legs and feet yellowiſh brown 
covered with large ſcales. The head, neck, front, 
and under parts of the body, are black, which is re- 
lieved by the dark red of the back and tail; the ica» 
pulars are blackiſh, and in particular lights take a 
bluiſh-grey caſt; the ſmaller wing-coverts are a kind 
of dun- colour; the inner barbs of the wing-quills are 
black, but tinged outwardly with light grey; fo that 
the wirigs, when folded-in, appear almoſt entirely of 
that colour. The eye is dark brown. The female 
is one fourth larger than the male ; but her colours 
are in general weaker. They neſtle on trees; the 
eggs are three or four in number, and entirely white, 
as Vaillant was aſſured by the ſettlers. The young 
are ſo different from the full-grown bird in colours, 
that they might be eaſily millaken for another ſpe- 
cies; but Vaillant ſhot the old ones and three young 
ones of the ſame family, which put the matter out of 
doubt; be afterwards ſhot other young ones, though 
ſomewhat older; and he obſerves, that it is not till the 
third moult that the boatman receives bis full livery. 
The young ones firſt mentioned had moſt of their 
plumage of a light brown, or fawn-colour; in thoſe 
ſomewhat older, the red feathers began already to 
appear on the tail, and the black ones in other parts; 
in the young alſo, the origin of the bill is bluiſh, the 
reſt horn-colour, the feet — 0 1 0594975 

| Like the vultures, this bird feeds on all ſorts of 
carrion ; yet will often attack young gazelles, and 
will watch to ſurpriſe fick * or hoops young 
Ne D 2 oltriches, , 
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oſtriches, if _ ſeparated by chance from the old ones, 
likewiſe become his prey. The ſettlers in the Auteni- 
Juois country call him berg-hagn, mountain- cock; but 
is is a name they give to all birds of prey, particu» 
larly eagles, This bird, however, and the preceding, 
certainly have not the true generic charaftcr of the 
eagles; they.ſhould therefore ſtand hetween the eagles 
Ane but are placed here to avoid the con- 
uſion of new genera, though an entirely new claſſifi- 
cation of birds, Vaillant ſays, is much wanted. . 
This ſpecies was ſeen moſtly on the ſhores of the 
Queur-boom river, near Lagoa-bay. They ate not 
regarious, and are never. ſeen in flocks, unleſs other 
bir ls of prey bave drawn-them together to feed upon 
ſome carcaſe; but, as ſoon as they are gorged, each 
pair takes the toad to its own neſt, carrying food 
to their: young. in their. crops, not in their claws, 
They. are much auached to their young, and continue 
to feed. them. even after they have attained their ſull 
N Ency; Lond. Batelier, Vaillant. 
N“ 1. 79 
- Te GRENADA Eaclt. —Feathers of the head 
Jong, Bumerous; feet naked; body beneath ſnowy, 
Back, wings, greater part of the neck and bill, black; 
bead reddiſh.aſh, with a creſted tuft of long feathers, 
which when. irritated are ereQted; tail long, whitiſh, 
with tranſverſe black bands; feet and toes yellow; 
claws black... Inbabits the mountains of New Gre- 
nada; two. feet and a half high. —Falco Jacquini, 
Gmel, Vultur coronatus, 7 lg Crowned. vul- 
ture, Turton. ., Grenada eagle, Ency. Lond. 
: . The Tawny KAers - Body pale tawny ; frontlet 
naked; cere large ; feet bluiſh, . Bill ſhort, thick, 
_ dark; cere briſtly ; lower mandible bearded with a 
tuft of long ſlender fratbers; wing-coverts pale tawny 
mixed with brown; tail dirty-white, with brown 
| bands; claws. long, lightly curved. | Inhabits Falk- 
land iſlands; two. feet. and à half lag. —Falep af | 
29. 80 ET unus, 
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buſtus, Gmel. Tawny vulture, Brown and Latham, 
Tawny tagle, Ency. Lond. Ag 
The Ax dOLA EAGLE. —Body white; cere bluiſh; 
orbits naked, crimſon; primary wing-coveris and 
baſe of the tail black. Bill whitiſh, long, a little 
hooked; irides ſtraw- colour; tail white at the tip; 
feet dirty-white, ſcaly; crop protuberant ; head and 
neck clothed with feathers. Inhabits Angola.—Falco 
Angolenſis, Gmel, Angola vulture, Penn. Angola 
eagle, Ency. Lond. tf - 


The Bzaxptn EAeLEZ. —Whitiſh fiery-red; back 
brown; a black ſtripe above and beneath the eyes. 
Bill cinereous mixed with reddiſh, ſurrounded at the | 
fides and underneath with black Riff briſtles, ſtraight- 
iſh, booked at the point, and furrowed on each ſide; 
noſtrils large, oval, briſtly; quill>feathers twenty-eight, 
einereous, ſhining ; tail-feathers twelve, einereous ih 
the middle; feet hairy down to the toes; claws black, 
ſtrong, a little curved, Inhabits the Alps, and the 
mountains of Perſia; four feet long; builds in holes 
of inacceſſible rocks; preys on alpine. quadrupeds, 
and will attack men when aſleep; flies in flocks.— 
Falco barbatus, Gmel. Vultur barbatus, Linn. Syſt. 
ed. xii. V. alpinus, Briſſ. Bearded eagle, Turton. 
The golden vulture of Latham is Gmelin's variety 
b. of this ſpecies. It differs in being of a leſs fiery 
red, back black, quill and tail-feathers brown. See 
vol. iv. p. 79. The variety v. has the cere bluiſh, legs 
and body above cheſtnut mixed with white; tail eint 
reous. Inhabits the mountains of Perfia—F. mag- 
nus, S. G. Gmelin. | 2 n 


II. Eactzs. Feet generally rough; of larger fte. 
The Ampa EacLis. — Cere rofl «1 s yellow; 
body ferruginous; head whitiſh ad am ” Ingle 
bits the iſland of Amba. Creſt long, which. it is not 
able to ere; orbits whitiſh ; eyes yellow; bill dluiſh; 
BIR | | +: > = "ws 
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.quill-feathers. long, and blackiſh; tail longer than 
the wings, and blackiſh ;. tail-coverts . white; claws 
black. Falco cheriway, Gmel. from Facquin. Am- 
ba eagle, Ency. Lond. 1 

The CHILIESE Eaclt. Cere and feet yellow; 
body grey; crown creſted. Creſt black, outer fea- 
thers longer; bill whitiſh ; quill and tail-feathers 
black at the tip; feet ſcaly, claws ſtrong ; male whi- 
tiſh, ſpotted with black; female. grey. Inhabits 
Chili ; builds in the higheſt trees, .making its neſt of 
twigs, wool, hair, and feathers; lays five eggs ; feeds 
on carrion and domeſtic birds; ſize of a capon.— 
Falco tharus, Gmel. from Molini. Chileſe eagle, 

The BLack Eactt.—Cere yellow; feet yellow, 
ſomewhat downy; body ruſty-black, with yellow 
ſtreaks. Bill born-calour verging to blue; irids 
cheſtnut; exterior part of the tail white, with black- 
iſh ſpots, tip whitiſh ; legs dirty-white, toes yellow; 
claws black. Inhabits Europe and North America; 
two feet ten inches long. Buffon conſidered this as 
a variety of the ring - tail, or common eagle. See 
vol. iv. p. 90. Falco melanætos, Gmel. Melanetos, 
ſeu aquila valeria, Gefner, Aldrov. Ray, Albin, and 
Briſſ. Aigle commune, Buff. Black eagle, Will. 
and Latham. | | "£0 45 5 
The Gzrman Eacis.—Cere and legs citron- 
yellow; legs ſomewhat downy; back and breaſt 

rown; head -yellowifh-white, with brown ſtripes; 
quill-feathers black. Bill glaucous ; noſtrils large, 


9 25 oval, briſtly ; tongue fleſhy, the edges horny, bardly . 


cleft at the end; irids hoary- yellow; front with 
brown lunate marks; legs ſhort, covered with ſoft 
feathers; feet on the fore-part a little downy ; claws 
black: tail above reddiſh-brown, beneath dirty- 
white, with fix black bands. Inhabits Germany; 
one foot nine inches long. Falco glaucopis, Gme!. 


from Merrem. Beytr. German eagle, Turton. 1 
5 | e 
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The WIT M-BZLILIIED EAGLE. — White; back, 
wings, and tail, dark-brown ; tip of the tail white; 
legs yellow; two feet nine inches long; bill large, 
yellowiſh- brown; claws black. Inhabits North Ame- 
rica. Falco leucogaſter, mel. White-bellied eagle, 
Latham. ö . 5 
The IAroN ESE Eacile.—Cere duſky ; legs yel- 
low; body brown; hardly two feet long. Bill nar- 
row, blue at the baſe, blackiſh at the tip, beneath 
ellowiſh; front buff; feathers on the reſt of the 
head and body brown, ferruginous at the tips; throat 
white ſtreaked with black, ſurrounded with a black 
ring; feathers of the breaſt and belly yellowiſh-white 
at the edges; claws large and black. Inhabits Japan. 
Falco Japonenſis, Gmel. Japoneſe eagle, Lath. 
The PLAIxTIVE EaGLs.—Cere, orbits, and legs, 
orange; creſt black ; breaſt, and body above grey 
waved with black; tail white with tranſverſe black 
bands; twenty-five inches long; wings brown; tail 
at the tip, beak and claws, black. Inhabits Terra del 
Fuego.—Falco plancus, Gmel. from Miller and Cook. 
Plaintive eagle, Latham. P75 
The Bi ack-cugtexeD Eacis.—Cere and downy 
legs 2 ; head, neck, and breaſt, duſky-cinereous; 
tranſverſe band on the cheeks; back, belly, wings, 
and tail, black; bill-bluiſh. Inhabits North Ame- 
rica. Falco Americanus, Gmel. Black-cheeked eagle, 
The Writs EAGLE. Entirely white; ſize of the 
golden eagle. Inhabits the Alps. Falco albus, Gmel. 
Aquila alba, Briſſon. Aquila alba cygnea, Klein. 
' White eagle, Charlet. + 9 5 | | 
The Louis rAN LIAN WHITE EAdLE.— Body white; 
wings black at the tips; leſs than the laſt. Inha- 
bits Louiſiana: wich its wings the natives adorn the 
calumet or pipe of peace. Falco candicans, Gmel. 
White eagle, Penn. and Du Prat. Louifo Louiha- 


nian white eagle, Ency. Lond. 
| The 
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The SweaLL Eacie.—Cere and downy legs yel: 
low; body ferruginous, ſpotted with white below the 
wings. This has been confounded with the fpotted 
eagle, vol. iv. p. 93. and the ſynonymes of that are 

erroneouſly applied to it, p. 95, firſt edit. The 

irides are yellow; ſecondary tail-coverts white; claws 
black. Inhabits Europe; fize of a cock, ſce is on 
ſmall” quadrupeds. — Falco nævius, Gmel. Aquila 
nevia, Briff. Petit aigle, Buff. Rough-footed eagle, 

Charl. and Lath. Small eagle, Turton. 

The SrATENLAND EacoLle.—Brown; cere yellow; 
tail black with dirty-whitiſh ſpots on the tip; two 
feet long; voice like a hen. Inhabits Statenland. — 
Falco Auſtralis, Gmel. Statenland eagle, Laab. 

The Bracx-3acxty Eaoitt —Cere and downy 
legs yellow; head neck, belly, and wing-coverts, fer- 

ruginous ; throat, breaſt, back, and quill-ſeathers, 
- black. Size of the golden eagle; bill and elaws 

black; upper half of the tail white, lower black. —- 

Falco niger, Gmel. Black-backed eagle, Brown and 
„5 RT 9226 be | | 

The WuriTz-cxrowneD EAe IE. Cere livid- 
einereous; legs pale-whitiſh, a litile downy; body 
clouded brown; crown with a triangular white ſpat ; - 
chin white. Larger than the ofprey: tongue rounded; 
entire; irids grey-brown ; wings duſky-black, within 
white; tail long, ſtiff, equal; claws very large, black. 
Inhabits Siberia. Falco leucoryphos, Gmel. Aquila 
leucorypha, Pallas. White-crowned eagle, Latham. 

The Russi1an Eacis.—Cere yellow; downy, 
wich the body dufky-ferruginous; back mixed with 
white. Two feet three inches long; feeds on miee 
and ſmall birds. Bill, pupil, elaws, and quili-feathers, 
black; eyes-lids pale blue; irids pale; tail equal 
tail-feathers black, with duſky-grey bands, tawny a: 
ihe tips. Inbabits the deſerts near the Tanais.—Faleo 
Mogilnik, Gmel. Aquila Mogilnik, S. G. Gwel, Ruf- 
r ' | e 
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The CRESTEZD EACGLEB. — Head creſted; back, 
throat, and wings, black; belly white; tail with four 
parallel cinereous bands. Size of a turkey; lower 
mandible ſtraighi. Falco criſtatus, Gmel, Creſted 
falcon, Dillon. Caracca falcon, Latham. Creſted 
eagle, Ency. Lond. a Bi 

The Roucu-ittcceD Eacie.—Cere and downy 
legs yellow; body black ſpotted with white; tajl-fea- 
thers white, towards the tip black. Two feet two 
inches Jong, Head, neck, and breaſt, yellowiſh- 
white with oblong brown bands ; tail brown, the baſe 
and tip white. Inhabits Europe and North America, 
Falco lagopus, Gmel. from Brunniche. F. Norwegicus, 
Leemius. Rough-legged falcon, Penn. and Lath. 
Rough-legged eagle, Ency. Lone. 

The GREENLAND Eacits,—Cere and legs lead- 
colour; body above. browniſh, beneath whitiſh with 
longitudinal brown ſtreaks, . Crown brown, with irre- 
gular oblong white ſpots; front whitiſh; cheeks 
blackiſh ; head on the hind-part, and throat, white; 
breaſt and belly yellowiſh-white, with longitudinal 
brown ſtripes;. back duſky tinged with blue, the ends 
of the feathers ſprinkled with-a few white ſpots; wings 
beneath variegated black and white ; tail above duſky, 
cCroſſed with paler bars, underneath-whitiſh, Inhabits 
Greenland: of ſmall ſize; lives on birds, Introduced 
by Turton.—Falco Grœnlandica, the Greenland ea- 

gle, Turton s Linncus. 3 

The FizRcER EACTLEZ.—Cere green; body above 
brown; back, belly, and tail-coverts, ſnowy, varie- 
galed with cheſtnut ſpots; tail- ſeathers equal, brown, 
with four paler bands. Bill leaden-black; eyelids 
blue; irids yellow; head and neck ferruginous mix- 
ed with whitiſh ; quill-ſeathers twenty fix, black, be- 
neath white, towards the 1ips grey; tail-feathers twelve, 
equal, beneath white; claws ſharp. Inbabits Ruſſia; 
more than two feet long; very rapacious.—Falco ſe- 
rox, Gmel. from S. G. Gmel, Fierce eagle, Latham, 
1% Vol. VIII. No h 8 — / 
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The Javan EACOTLEZ.— Cere and legs. yellow; 
body and tip'of the tail white; ſhanks reddiſh mixed 
"with white. Bill yellow. Inhabits the ſea-coaſt of 
5 5 ava: four feet long; feeds on fiſh and carrion.— 
Falco maritimus, Gmel. from Wurmb apud Lichtenberg 
Magazin. javan eagle, Turton. 3 
. The EcyyrTian EAGTLE.—Cere and half downy - 
legs yellow; body above cinereous, beneath terra 
nous; wings above brown; tail forked, as long as t 
© "body, barred with brown. Bill yellow; tail-feathers 
black towards the tip; wings underneath grey-brown; 
tail cinereous ; claws black. Inhabits Egypt; a foot 
and a half long.—Falco Ægyptius, Gmel. Egyptian 
eagle, Turton. TT 
The EacLs of the NIL E. Cere and legs yellow; 
body above reddiſh-brown with tranſverſe black rays; 
tail forked, as long as the body; wings variegated with 
brown, grey, white, anda reddiſh hue, Bill black, 
grey towards the baſe; irids hazel; feathers of tbe 
"head black in the middle, of the fides of the head va- 7? 
riegated with grey, black, and red; throat grey; upper 
part of the breaſt reddiſh, with black longitudinal "7 
ſpots, reſt of the body beneath grey, tinged with red; 
legs ſpotted with black. Inhabits Egypt: twelve 
inches long Falco Niloticus, Turton, from Sonnini's 
Travels, i. 321. | | ; 
The Noisy  EacLs. — This ſpecies, called by 
Vaillant le voci fer, is a moſt beautiful bird, diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the other.cagles'not only by variety of co- Þþ 
ours, but by the elegance of its ſhape and make; it 
is as big as the oſprey. The front of the body, and 


— 
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the tail, are white; the other parts are reddiſh-brown, + 7 
mingled with black. The feathers of the head, neck, 
and ſcapulars, which are white, ſhow their brown 
edges; a few longitudinal blackifh — appear on the _ 
breaſt. The reſt of the plumage is ferruginous brown - 
and black; the ſmaller wing-coverts are lighter, in- 
elining 10 raſt-colour ; in this part the ſcapulars = . 
nnd LK 72 2 ru 
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mixed with black, which agreeably relieves the white. 
that falls gracefully down upon the back. Of the 
Ving-quills, the outer barbs are marbled white, and 
red, The lower part of the back and upper tail-co- 
verts are black mixed with dirty white. The ſkin is 
viſible between the beak” and the eye, being furniſhed 
only with a few ſcattered- hairs; it is of a yellowiſh, 
colour, as well as the baſe of the bill, the feet, and 
the toes. The iris is reddiſh brown. The feathers 
of the thighs fall down half an inch upon the legs in 
front; the nails and, bill. are of a,blue horn- colour. 
The crop is covered with a long tufted down. The 
tail is ſomewhat rounded ; that is, the outer quills are 
the ſhorteſt, the reſt are longer in ſucceſſion to the two 
middle ones, which are the longeſt, and are of equal 
length. The female has much leſs black in her plu- 
mage; the white is not ſo pure; the red not ſo dark. 
She is larger than the male. The wings when at reſt 
reach to the end of the tail; when extended, they mea- 
| ſure eight ſeet from tip to tip. The young one has 
cinereous. grey in the place of white; at the ſecond 
moult, the grey remains intermixed with the white ; in 
the third year the bird receives its permanent co- 
lours, and the tail is then entirely white. 1 
This ſpecies is found on the ſea-ſhore, and at the 
mouths of great rivers, all along the eaſt and weſt 
coaſts of Africa, at leaſt as far as Vaillant travelled in 
thoſe directions; be never obſerved it in the interior, 
.. becauſe, fiſh being its principal food, it frequents + 
thoſe places only which are viſited by the tide; for, = 
| molt of the rivers in Africa being merely torrents 2 
tuſhing from the mountains, fiſh is as ſcarce there as 
it is plenty in thoſe: parts bordering, on the ſea; yet | 
even in the interior they were ſeen along the whole } 
. courſe of the 'Orange-river and the Rio Grande, be- 
cauſe theſe. ſtreams. are furniſhed with fiſh' in every 
part. This bird, like the oſprey and the bald-buz. - 
zard, darts rapidly from a great height into the water 
140 | + E 3 upon 
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upon a fiſh; ſometimes he ſplaſhes into the waves with 
a violent noiſe, plunges his whole body under water, 
and riſes with a large fiſh in his claws; on the neigh- 
bouring rocks he devours bis prey, or on the trunk of 
a tree unrooted and thrown up by the waves; and he 

nerally returns to the ſame place for the ſame pur- 
poſe, as may be obſerved by the heaps of heads and 
bones of fiſhes; among theſe the bones of gazelles are 
ſometimes ſeen, ſo that beaſts make part of its prey, 
| but not birds; a large kind of lizard, very common 
in the rivers of Africa, forms an occaſional variety in 
The name naturally ariſes from the cuſtom theſe 
birds have of uttering loud cries with various in- 
® flexions of voice; and they reply to each other at a 
great diſtance, perched on rocks hanging over the ſea, 
or on a broken tree on the fands. During theſe 
noiſy communications, they are ſeen to make violent 
contortions of the head and neck, doubtleſs from the 
great exertion required for ſuch a loud converſation. 
hey are eaſily diſcovered by this rough mulic, but 
is very difficult to approach one fo as to take aim. 
Vaillant, determined to ſpare no pains to poſſeſs ſuch 
a rare bird, dug a hole, over which he laid a mat, and 
covered it partly with carth: there he lay three days 
jn ambuſh in fight of a ſtump of a tree where a couple 
of theſe birds uſually came to devour their prey; bit 
they did not return till the mould had no longer a freſh 
appearance, but booked ſun-burnt like the reſt: at 
length he ſhot the female, but ſhe- flew. acroſs the 
-Queur-boom tiver, and Vaillant was nigh being 
| drowned in following her at high water, as may be 

. feen at large in his Travels in Africa. The male was 
killed fome days after, in ſearch, of his female, near 

the encampment, while feeding on the remains of a 

buffalo which Vaillant had thrown out to atiraft car- 
nivorous birds. The noiſy eagle is therefore very 
thy ; be takes flight as ſoon as be perceives the hun- 
| N 75 * ter 
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ter at a conſiderable diſtance. He riſes to a prodi- 
gious height; and bis flight is extremely graceful: 
while in the air, he frequently utters the notes or ſyl- 
lables ca- hou-cou-cou. Theſe are uttered flowly, the 
ſecond ſome tones higher than the firſt, and the two 
laſt ſucceſſively one tone lower. Theſe notes, it is 
to be obſerved, are only uttered while the bird is on 
the wing; not when hovering over any thing, but 
while ſkimming the air with complacency and ſelf- 
ſatisfaQtion, and without that exertion and contortion 
attending the cry we mentioned before: at this time 
his voice is really pleaſing and ſonorous, without any 
of that raucous tone which diſtinguiſhes birds of prey 
in general. 3 
The male and female are generally together, and 
partake in the moſt friendly -manner of each other's 
prey. Their aerie is on the tops of trees or among 
rocks; it reſembles that of the griffard eagle, except 
that it is lined with ſoft ſubſtances, as feathers, wool, 


Ec. on which are laid three white eggs, like a tur- 


key's, but larger. ' The coloniſts at the Cape call 
this eagle groote vis-vanger, great fiſher-bird; or 
witte Vis-vanger, white fiſher-bird. This ſpecies is 
not common however near the Cape: Vaillant heard 
ns cry but once in Falſe-bay; at ſixty or eighty . 

- leagues diftance they begin to be more plentiful ; but 
they are moſt numerous about Lagoa-bay. It muſt 
be known allo in Nigratia; for by the deſcription 
this muſt be the eagle called Gaby the nun: Ii has,” 
ſays be, © the habit of a carmelite, with his white ſca- 
pulary.” This ſhort notice certainly agrees better 
with the noify eagle than with the bald buzzard, to 
| Which it is referred, very injudiciouſly, by Buffon. 
— Falco ſtridens, the noiſy eagle, Ency. Lond. Vocifer, 
Vaillant, Ne 4. uh 5 ee 2 . 1 bo, 
The Cnixtse Eacls.—Cere and legs yellow; 
body above brown, beneath yellowiſh. Bill and 
_ Claws large, black; irids brown; crown duſky; middle 
e mie 
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firipe of the wings dark. Inhabits India and China. 
Falco Sinenſis, Gmel. Chineſe eagle, Lat. 

The CREEZLA EACGLE. Head ſlightly creſted; bo- 
| dy brown; wing-coverts ſpotted with white; rump 
White; tail with a broad white band. Bull blue; irids 
and legs yellow. Inhabits India. This and the fol- 
lowing are added by. Dr. Turton, from Smellie's edi- 
tion of Buffon, vol. ix. p. 426.—Falco Cheela, the 
Cheela eagle, Turton. - 

The As1aTic EacLles. —Legs yellow, half downy; | 
body brown above, white beneath; breaſt ſtreaked; 
| tail-feathers ſilver-grey, external ones with five pale 
bands, Twenty-one inches long. Eill black; quill- 
feathers grey with black bands; upper tail-coverts. 
white; legs downy on che fore-part. {Inhabits China. 
= Falco Aſiaticus, the Aſiatic eagle, Fan 1180 

The Nzw-HoLLaxy EAGLE. Body white; cere 
and legs yellow; hind. claw twice as long as the fore. 
Twenty inches long; orbits yellow. Inbabits New- 
Holland. This and the two following are included 
among the Eagſes by Turion, and in the Ency. Lond. 
though by Gmelin placed among the Falcons. Falco 
Novæ Hollandiæ, Gmel. New-Holland white eagle, 
Latham. New-Holland eagle, Turion. 

Tbe BA ASsILIAM Eacie—Cere and legs yellow ; 
body brown; wings blackiſh mixed with cinereous ; 
tail white, the tip black, ſpecked with white. Size of 
a balf-grown- duck. Bill thick, black; eyes large. 
| Inhabits Braſil.— Falco uribitinga, Gmel. Uribitinga, 
Will. Ray, and Buff. Aquila Braſilienſis, Briſſ. Bra- 
ilian eagle, Lath, 

„ Joe ECuixocriAL Eacis Legs yellow; ; head, 
neck, and back, dark-brown ; breaſt reddiſh; wing- 
coverts and thoulders chocolate: tail black; the fea- 
—thers, except the two middle ones, marked with the 
leuer V in white. Twenty-one inches long. Bill 
pale; claws pale tipt with black. Inhabits Cayenne. 
Falco equinoUialis, Gmet, EquinoQial eagle, 

Latham. . 
The 
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The TouyTeD EacLie.—This is a ſmall ſpecies 
It has a tuft, long and diſtin, hanging down five or 
fix inches, and ſloping gracefully towards the neck; 
but it is ſo flexible, that it is agitated by the wind into 
a thouſand agreeable forms. . 

This bird has the characteriſtic of the eagles, cou- 
rage and ftrength; it lives moſtly by hunting; but for 
want of living prey, will ſometimes feed on carrion, 
as all the rapacious birds occaſionally do, of what ge- 
nus'ſoever ; for it is a vulgar error, which Vaillant con- 
tradifts from his own knowledge, that eagles will not 
feed upon a dead beaſt, how hungry ſoever"they may 
be. This bird; however, not having the ſtrength re 
quiſite for deſtroying the gazelle, attacks only the ſmal- 
ler game, ſuch as hares, ducks, and partridges, which 
it is very dextrous in ſeizing: its long wings, whoſe 
tips reach almoſt to the end of the tail, are admirably 
fitted for darting with vaſt ſwiftneſs upon birds of ſuch 
rapid flight as the partridges of Africa. 5 

The prevailing colour is dark brown, lighter on 
the neck and breaſt, darker on the belly and mantle. 
The breeches, or long feathers of the thighs, are mixed- 
with white, and ſtill more ſo the down which covers 
the legs quite to the toes. The large wing-quills are 
a browniſh black, with ſome grey in the middle of 
their outer barbs; the outer quills of the wings, and 
thoſe of the tail, are ſhaded with grey and white ; but 
the end of the tail is dark brown, and is ſomewhat 
rounded. The toes are yellowiſh, the nails a ſhining 
black; the beak horn- colour; the iris of the eye is yel- 


lo, which grows darker with age. | 
This ſpecies: was obſerved by Vaillant in the coun. 
try of the Auteniquois, and in Caffraria. The neſt is 
built on trees, and lined with feathers or wool. The 
female lays two eggs,” which are almoſt round, with 
reddiſh ſpots. © She is larger than the male; but her 
colours are not ſo dark, and her creſt is ſhorter; ſhe 
has more white about the thighs, and a few' white ſpots 
| | | about 
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about the eyes and on the top of the head. The male 
and female are generally ſeen together; and they com- 
monly keep to the ſame haunts, This bird has only a 
plaimive note, which is ſeldom heard but when in 
purſuit of the ravens, to which it ſhows no mercy if 
they come near its neſt. Its moſt deſperate batiles are 
with that ſpecies of corvus called the collared raven; 
which bird, being ſtrong and bold, will ſometimes at- 
tack-this ſmall eagle, io ſeize its prey; a party of them 
will even affail the neſt, io devour the eggs or young, 
which the old ones defend with the moſt deſperate 
reſolution. The young are at firſt covered with a 
light grey down, which by degrees is ſucceeded 

by. browniſh feathers edged with rufous. Vaillant 

| 5 had an opportunity of examining three different neſts 
| of this ſpecies; he never found more than two young 
| Ain each, of which one was always a male and the other 

Hh a female; and the ſexes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 

| the difference of ſize even at that age. The tuft, or 

| | ereſt, begins to appear about the time they quit the 
| neſt, Falco capillamentus, the. tufted eagle, Ency. 

WW. Lond. Huppard, Vaillant, Ne . 5 

3 I be Lonc-TaileDd EAI E.— If a commanding 

1 courage be one of ibe attributes which diſtinguiſhes 

3 the eagles from other birds, this ſpecies may vie with 

| all others. He tyranniſes over all the great birds 

that approach his domain; be is a real deſpot, who, 
availing bimſelf of his ſtrength, makes war, and ſpreads 
devaſtation all around him. He flies with great eaſe 
and ſwiſineſs; and his long tail is of admirable uſe to 
him in making thoſe quick turns which are neceſſary 
for defeating the exertions and ſhiftings of birds who 

' endeavour to eſcape his cruel talons. He is fond of 
purſuing thoſe birds whoſe flight is the moſt rapid 
and varied; eſpecially the ring-dove, or wood-pigeon, 

and particularly that ſpecies called by Vaillant ramier 
ramerou, (ice Olive Pigeon in this volume,) which is 
bis common ſood. Falcons, ſparrow-hawks, bes 

N : | . | C. 
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&c. purſue this ſort of pigeon in Europe, but with 
little ſucceſs, even when they pounce upon a whole 
flock of them, Their mode of attack indeed is dif- 
ferent: they riſe in the air, and dart ſuddenly at the 
prey, which if they miſs, the pigeon has time to eſ- 
cape before they can recover themſelves. But the 
long-tailed eagle watches the motions of his prey, and 
leaves nothing to chance: this pigeon gains the tops 
of the higheſt trees, and indulges in a manner of fly- 
ing peculiar to iiſelf. If the eagle at this time can get 
beneath him before he can gain the woods and hide 
among the thickets, his fate is inevitable: all his turns 
and rapid movements are of no avail: his enemy ra- 
ther endeavours to weary him out than to follow him; 
keeping always below him, ſo as to hinder him from 
reſting; and the moment he endeavours to perch he is 
ſure to be taken, for the eagle intercepts him by a 
ſhorter cut. If the bird drops on the ground, fatigued, 
the eagle pounces upon him, and ſeizes him inſtantly. 

This eagle plumes his prey (tears the feathers from 
the body) before he devours it: and this he does on 
the low branch of a tree, on a fallen trunk, or oh a 
rock ; but never on the ground, This bird is moſtly 
found in foreſts, preferring places where the trees are 
largeſt, and ſtand apart; for there, concealed behind a 
large bough, he watches the motions of the wood- 
pigeons and the partridges, his favourite prey: he 
feeds alſo upon a very ſmall kind of gazelle, which 
frequents the woods, called nometjes by the Hottentots, 
« long enjoyed the pleaſure,” lays Vaillant, & of ob- 
ſerving a pair of theſe eagles whoſe neſt was near my 
camp in the woods of the drlightful country of Auteni- 
quois. I watched them more than three weeks before I 
ſhot them: leated at the foot of a tree, 1 ſpent whole 
mornings in marking their motions and their wiles. 
As this was the time of ſitting, the neſt was never left, 
by both, and I was ſufe to find them every day in the 
ſame place. If. the male had ſeized a prey, he was 

Vor. VIII. No. 199, F preſently 
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preſently followed by a numerous and noiſy flight of 
ravens, as if to diſpute a ſhare in the booty; but the 
eagle ſeemed to deſpiſe their croaking and threatening; 
and the daſtardly troop dare not come very near, but 
are content to ſeize the morſels which fall from the 
tree where the eagle devours his prey with the great- 
eſt tranquillity. If a large bird of prey appears, the 
male eagle purſues it with the moſt bitter animoſity, 
till he drives it out of his domain. In the mean time 
the ſmalleſt birds might go with impunity even upon 
his neſt; and there they were ſecure againſt the attacks 
of the ſmaller rapacious birds“ as 
The extreme width of this bird's wings appears 
ſmaller than that of the other eagles, becauſe, as the 
wings reach only half way the tail, they appear ſhort 
in proportion to the length of the tail; but, when the 
fize of the body is conſidered, the wings are not ſmall. 
The body of this eagle is not ſo thick as ſome of the 
ſpecies; but it is longer and ſlimmer, as fitted for the 
chace: it differs therefore from the ſtouter eagles, as 
a greyhound from a maſliff. This ſpecies has a tuft 
alſo, but not ſo conſpicuous as the preceding, and in 
the female hardly perceptible. The female is about a 
third larger than the male, and has more fawn-colour 
upon the mantle and wing-coverts. The tail is tranſ- 
verſely ſtriped with black and white; the outer barbs of 
the large wing-quills are browniſh; all the part which is 
concealed when the wings are folded up is fl riped. The 
toes are of yellow; the claws, which are very ſtrong, 
are lead-colour, as is the bill. The iris of the eye 
is a bright yellow. The plumage in general is white, 
ſhaded with blackiſh on the mantle ; it is ſoft to the 
touch, whereas the eagles in general are rough, Its 
cry conſiſts of ſeveral ſharp ſounds following in quick 
ſucceſſion, ſomething like cree-quee- quee-quee quee. 
When” on his perch aſter being gorged, be repeats 
the ſame notes for hours together, but in accents ra- 
ther weak for a bird of ſuch a ſize. The long tailed 
; | | eagle 
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eagle builds on the top of the higheſt trees: the male 
and female fit by turns; the eggs are two, white, the 
ſize of a turkey's, but more round. The young one 
differs little from the full-grown bird ; the brown 
tints are indeed lighter, and all the wing-coverts are 
edged with reddiſh. It is a general remark, on the 
young of the rapacious kinds, that the feathers of the 
mantle are always bordered with reddiſh or fawn-co- 
lour. Vaillant met with this ſpecies in the Autenj- 
quois country only.—Falco longicaudus, the long» 
| tailed eagle, Ency. Lond. Blanchard, Vaillant, Ne g. 
The BLAck KITE, as it is called by Buffon, Sib- 
bald, Latham, and others, (ſee vol. iv. p. 127.) is only 
the common European kite, (p. 125.) before its ſe- 
cond moult; this is poſitively aſſerted by Vaillant, 
who ſays that he brought up ſeveral of them after 
having killed the old ones; they agreed exattly with 
the accounts given of the black kite; though he deſires 
to add, by the bye, that they have not an atom of 
black in their plumage—thus much for names.—Falco 
ater, Gmel. Milvus niger, Briſſ. Milan noir, Buff. 
Black gleed, Sibbald. Black kite, Latk. | 
The AusTrian KITE. — Cere and legs yellow; 
legs ſomewhat downy ; body above cheſtnut, beneath 
brick-duſt colour ſpotted with brown ; tail forked, 
Bill yellow, with a black ſpot; angles of the mouth 
yellow; irids and claws black; palate blue; front 
and throat white ſpotted with brown; head, breaſt, 
and wings, cheſtnut; tail ſmall with blackiſh bands; 
feathers tipt with white. Inhabits the woods of Aul- 
tria; and feeds on birds and bats, —Falco Auſtriacus, 
wag Brauner geyer, Kramer. Auſtrian kite, La- 
tham. | FE 
The Brasir Kits. —Feet yellow; body tawny 
varied with white and yellow ſpots; tail variegated 

with white and brown. Bill and claws long, ſhar 
black; eyes and irids yellow; breaſt and belly often 
white; tail nine inches long. Inhabits Brafil; and is 
| | yery 
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very deſtructive to poultry.— Falco Braſilienſis, Gmel. 
* 


Caracara, Buff. Milvus Braſilienſis, Ray. Circus 
Braſilienſis, Briſſ. Braſil kite, Will. and Lath. 

The PaRASsITE KIT E.— The diſtindive marks of 
the kite are its forked tail and long wings reaching to 
the extremity of the tail, which is very long alſo. The 
tail, however, of this new African ſpecies, is leſs fork- 
ed than that of the common kite; nor is the bird it- 
ſelf larger than the ringtail. The beak differs in being 
yellow, at the baſe blue. The feet are yellow, and 
the claws black. The top of the head, neck, ſcapu- 
lars, and mantle, are in general tan-colour,but the quill 
of each feather has a tint of black, and they are light 

at their edges. The large upper wing-coverts are ſtill 
lighter on their edges; the larger wing-quills are black, 
the next lighter, and the ſmalleſt brown. The checks 
and throat are whitiſh”; the breaſt of the ſame colour 
as the mantle. The belly, legs, and under tail-coverts, ' 
are of a beautiful cinnamon colour ; but the feathers 
of this bird in general have a black ſtroke along 
their ſtem. The tail is brown, with tranſverſe ſtripes , 
 ofadarker colour; and, except the two outer feathers _ 
on each fide, they are light fawn-colour at the ends. 
The eye is hazel, The female is ſomewhat larger 
than the male, but her colours are weaker, This 
ſpecies Vaillant found in all the parts of 'Africa he vi- 
fited; but moſtly. in thoſe places where ſmall game 
abounds, as among the Caſfrees and the Great Nama- 
quois. The ſettlers at the Cape called it kuyken-dief, 
which ſignifies fowl-ſtealer; indeed this is the word by 
which the Dutch deſignate the kite in their own coun- 
try. It is bolder than the common kite; the ſight of 
man does not prevent it from attacking domeſtic birds; 
there is hardly an inhabited ſpot where ſome of theſe 
depredators do not appear at a certain hour of the 
day. During my travels,” ſays Vaillant, « when 
encamped, I was ſure to be attended by ſeveral, who 
perched on my waggons, and often carried away 
| | | pieces 
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pieces of meat. When driven away by my Hotten- 
tots, they would return immediately, and their bold- 
neſs was very troubleſome: even the muſker did not 
always rid us of theſe gueſts; they would come back, 
although wounded. 'Iheſe ſmell-feaſts were fo 
ſtrongly attracted by our cooking meat in the open 
air, that they almoſt tore it from our hands.” 
From a great height thele kites will plunge into 
the water after fiſh, of which they are very fond. 
They hunt all kinds of ſmall animals; and the offal of 
| the large beaſts which Vaillant killed for his own ule 
was very acceptable to them. They will eat carrion, 
and diſpute the poſſeſſion of it with the ravens, their 
mortal enemies; in vain do theſe ſaſt fly off with their 
prey; the kites follow them, and make them ſurrender 
it. They fight furiouſly with the buzzards, and 
many other birds of the rapacious kinds. In theſe 
battles the kite has the advantage of a rapid flight, 
and vaſt celerity in its movemenis; it riſes to a prodi- 
gious height, and ſometimes, but rarely, utters a pierc- 
ing cry. When once,” ſays Vaillant, * theſe birds 
had diſcovered my camp, I was ſure to have them - 
every day at the fame hour, ard their numbers in- 
creaſed at each viſit, ſo that we were ſometimes beſet 
by a dozen at a time. On the borders of the Gam- 
toos, where I remained a conſiderable time, I re- 
marked one who came regularly every morning at | 
eleven and every afternoon at four. I was ſure it J 
was the ſazne, becaule it wanted four or five of the 
middle wing-quills, which I bad knocked off by a 
= and which "occaſioned a gap I could not miſ- = 
take,” | | 
The paraſite builds either on trees or among, 
rocks, but prefers a marſhy ſituation, where it can 
_conſtrutt a neſt on a little tuft among reeds, The 
eggs are ſpotted with red, and four in number. When 
firſt hatched, the young ones are covered with a grey- 
iſh down; when ready to quit the nelt, the colours are 
not 
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not ſo bright as they become afterwards; the tail is 
then almoſt ſquare: in this refpett it reſembles the Eu- 
ropean kite, whoſe tail is very little forked while Fong: 

There is at Senegal a bird of prey which the Frenc 
call ecouffe, (kite or puttock;) which, if really a kite, 
is probably of the ſame ſpecies as the paraſite, ſince the 
deſcription agrees with it exactly. © All kind of 
food is agreeable to its devouring maw ; fire-arms will 
not ſcare it away; it will ſnatch drefſed or raw meat 
out of the men's hands.” This agrees with what 
Vaillant ſays of the paraſite; and, as this ſpecies is 
more common among the Great Namaquois and to- 
wards the tropic than near the Cape, it is not at all 
improbable that the ſpecies ſhould exilt in the ſame 
latitudes on the other fide of the line. Falco paraſi- 
ticus, the paralite kite, Ency. Lond. Paralite, Vaillant, 
Ne 22. 

The Fuscarzp Kirz of Ar AI A. — This may be 
readily diſtinguiſhed from the Falco furcatus of Gme- 
lin, or furcated kite of America, by the tail, which is 
very little forked, the outer feathers being not above 
an inch longer than the middle ones, whereas in the 
F. furcatus, vol. iv. p. 126. there is at leaſt eight 
inches difference. The male is about the ſize of the 
female keltrel; the wing-coverts are black, the front 
part. of the body white; the hcad, hind part of the 
neck, and mantle, grey. The ving-quills are aſh- 
colour tipped with white, as the ſcapulars are with 
reddiſh fawn-colour. The tail is white beneath, 

ey ſhaded with ruſous on the upper ſurface, and 
tipped with white, The eye is crowned with black 
feathers or hairs, and is of a bright orange-colour ; 
ide ſpace between the eye and the noſtrils is ſhaded 
with black. The claws and the upper mandible are 
black; the lower mandible black a: the extremity, but 
at the baſe is yellow; the legs and feet ere yellow; 
the feathers of the thighs almęſt cover the legs. 
When the wings are at reſt, they reach beyond the 
tip of the tail. | The 
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The female is ſomewhat larger than the male: her 
mantle has more of a bluiſh caſt; the wings are not ſo 
dark, and the white is not ſo clear. They build in 
the forks of trees; the neſt is ſpacious, lined with moſs 
and feathers; the eggs are four or five in number, 
and white. The young, when firſt hatched, are co- 
vered with a reddiſh-grey down, which is ſoon re— 
placed by reddiſh feathers on the mantle, neck, and 
head. The breaſt is then of a beautiful-ferruginous 
red, and all the light parts are ſlightly ſhaded with the 
fame tint. 

This ſpecies is found almoſt throughout the coaſt 
of Africa: Vaillant obſerved it from Duyven-hoek 
to Caffraria, and in the interior at Camdeboo and on 
the ſhores of Swartkop and Sondag ; he faw one alſo 
which had been killed in Barbary. It is generally 
perched on the top of a tree or high buſh, and may 
be diſcerned at a great diſtance when the ſun ſhines 
on its white feathers. Its cry is very piercing, which 
it repeats almoſt continually, eſpecially when on the 
wing, which betrays it to the fowler. Vaillant never 
remarked that it deſtroyed or fed upon [mall birds, 
but it would often attack ſhrikes, and even ravens 
and kites, for the purpoſe of driving them out of the 

territory it aſſumed to itſelf. It appears to feed only 
on inſets, or graſshoppers. but is particularly fond 
of beetles, The nature of its food gives, a ſtrong 
ſmell of muſk to its whole body; “ and,” ſays Vail- 
lant, © even the remains of theſe birds in my cabinet 
retain the ſame odour.”—Blac, Vaillant, Ne 37. 

FoksKAl's Kitt.—This appears to be preciſely 
the ſame as the Egyptian Eagle, p. 34, and therefore 
is ſuppreſſed by Dr: Turton. — Falco Forſkahlii, 
Gmel. and Ency. Lond. | 

| The BALD KITE, or BALD Buzzaro, vol. iv. p. 
98. Vaillant informs us, that the African bald kite 
| bas the ſame proportions and the ſame manners with 
that of Europe. Its principal food is fiſh, which it 
| marks 
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marks from a height, and plunges even entirely under 
water to ſeize. Perched on a tree near ſome river 
or lake, or on a rock hanging over the ſea, it ſpends 
whoie mornings in watching for fiſh that may be 
within its reach. Rarely is this ſpecies found in the 
interior on the barren lands; it frequents only the 
ſhores of the ſea and of rivers well ſtored with fiſh, 
They fly o a vaſt height, and utter a piercing cry in 
their flight. Their ſight muſt be very ſtrong: they 
dart as it were from the clouds upon a fiſh on the ſur- 
face of the water, and will carry off a pretiy large one. 
This bird has an inſipid fiſhy taſte, which pgints out 
its food; and its fat is of ſuch an oily nature, that 
there is no preſerving the bird's plumage from its ef- 
ſes : Vaillant prepared two with the greateſt care; 
but alter a time, the fat ſpread among the. plumage as 
if every feather had been ſoaked in oil. 

'This ſpecies is the ize of the European bald buz- 
zard ; the plumage is rough, like the Falco cyaneus, or 
hen-harrier, eſpecially on the belly. The head, neck, 
and all the interior part of the body, is white; but the 
edges of the feathers on the head and back of the 
neck are browniſh; the mantle and ſmaller wing- 
coverts are light brown, as is the tail, which is white 
- however at the extremity. The large wing-quills are 
blackiſh ; the middle ones have their outer barbs of 
the ſame colour as the mantle. The bill is browniſh, 
feet yellow, nails black ; iris of the eye dark brown. 

The moſt abſurd fables have been written upon 
birds of this genus, and eſpecially upon the bald buz- 
zard, which has been long known, if it may be called 
knowledge to mbibe and diſſeminate the molt fooliſh 
ſtorics. Albertus Magnus ſays this bird has one foot 
like a bawk, the other like a gooſe; Geſner, Aldro- 
vandus, Klein, and even Linnæus, (in his early edi- 
tions,) have copied him. Kolbe deſcribes eagles who 
catch wild ducks in the air, and devour them while 
ou the wing, and others who catch fiſh as they fly; 

| | but 
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but the fact is, that birds of prey always alight before 
they tear their food. Others maintain, that the eagles 
put to death ſuch of their young as cannot endure to 
look againſt the rays of the ſun; that bald buzzards 
are a croſs. breed of different ſpecies of eagles; that 
theſe buzzards produce ſmall vultures, and that they 
in their turn generate large vultures, &c. &c. &c.— 
Falco haliattos, Linn. and Gmel. Haliaetos, Briſſ. and 
Aldrov. Oſprey, Penn. and Lath. Blagre, Vaillant, Neg. 


III. Faicons, or Hawsxs. Legs naked ; lefs. 


The ORIENTAL Hawk. — Legs lead- colour; 
above the eyes a ferruginous ſtreak; head and body 
above duſky-brown, beneath ruſty brown; tail ſpotted 
with white. Inhabits Japan: ſeventeen inches long. 
Bill large, black, lower mandible yellow; head darker 
than the body; feathers with a black middle ſtripe ; 
ſecondary ving-coverts ſpotted with white; claws 
black; tail eight inches long.— Falco orientalis, Gmel. 
Oriental hawk, Latham. "172 Wh 
The Javan Hawx.,—Cere and legs yellow; front 
and rump white; back reddiſh; belly ruſty brown 
ſtreaked with whitiſh; tail brown, with five black 
bands. Inhabits Java: ſize of the laſt. Bill yellow 
at the baſe, tip black; lower wing-coverts reddiſh- 
white waved with rulty ; quili-feathers tranſverſely 
ſtreaked and tipt with black; tail-coverts dotted with 
white; throat and breaſt reddiſh-brown ;, claws black 
nape whitiſh,—Falco Indicus, Gmel. Javan ha k, 
Lath. | ii J'Of Þ 

The Rzp-and-BLaek Buzgarp.—This ſpecies, and 
the next, may be taken for the African copies of our Eu- 
ropean buzzard, as the paraſite and the frog eater,(which 
we ſhall preſently deſcribe) may be called repreſenta- 
tives of the kite and moor-buzzard. The moor-buz- 
zards and kites, tree and wild, live in watery marſhy 
places avoided by man, and therefore are little regarded 
by him. But the buzzards, on the contrary, are drawn 

Vor. VIII. No. 199. towards 
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towards inhabited places and cultivated lands, by 
their appetite for thoſe little animals which multiply 
among us with the corn we ſow and reap. The ſer- 
vice they render us in deſtroying rats, mice, moles, 
and other little animals ſo injurious to agriculture, de- 
wand ſafeguard and ſecurity for theſe birds, and even 
the protection of laws. Thus, at the preſent day, the 
ſtork is proteſted in Spain and Holland, the roſe-co- 
loured merule in Barbary, and the martin in India, 
But in places where men are but beginning to culti- 
vate the ground, on lands as yet but half-cleared, and 
where the earth yields ber increaſe at firſt but unwil- 
lingly; in theſe places it is moſt eſſential to encourage 
animals of this nature. From theſe principles, this 
ow of buzzard enjoys the greateſt ſecurity among 
fettlers at he Cape af Good Hope: they call it ja- 
tals vag el, or jackall- bird, becauſe its noiſe imitates that 
animal; alſo ratte-uanger, rat-eater, from its habits; 
Vaillapt calls it rounoir, from its colour. This buzzard 
therefore is found in all parts of the colony, where it is 
familiariſed ang as it were domeſticated. It goes into 
the fields by day, where, perched on à high clod of 
earth or on a buſh, it watches for thoſe little miſchiev- 
ous quadrupeds which ate its conſtant food, At the 
approach of night it returns to rooſt near the houſes, 
upon the trees ar bedges which hound the encloſures 
of the cattle. Their neſt is made on trees, or in the 
thickeſt hedges; it is conſtrued of twigs and moſs, 
and (different from the larger rapacious a with 
a ſoft lining of wool and feathers: the female lays 
three eggs, ſeldom four, ſometimes only two; but, as 
no one diſturbs them, they become very numerous 
notwithſlanding; and are found all over the continent 
of Africa, but efpecially near the bordes of ſavages. 
From the encouragement it receives, it is not ſhy, 
but may be eaſily approached; yet it is timid, and is 
eaGly put to flight by the butcher-bixd. It is about 
the ſize of our buzzard, but Router, and has a ſhone: 
| tall, 
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tail, which is ſquare, and the wings reach nearly to 
the tip of it. The head, neck, and mantle, are of a 
browniſh black; fome white enlivens the feathers of 
the throat, which takes a reddiſh tinge towards the 
breaſt. which at laſt is ferruginous red with a few 
ſtreaks of black. The under part of the body is black 
mixed with dirty-white. The large wing-quills are 
blackiſh, with lines of a lighter colour towards their 
origin, and the inner barbs are whitiſh; the reſt are 
- blackiſh at the ends; their outer barbs and all the part 
concealed when the wing is clofed, are mottled or 
marbled; they are alfo tranſverſely ſtriped with white 
and black, The tail is dark red above, with a black 
ſpot at the end of each feather; the two outer feathers 
e blackiſh broad ſtripes; it is reddiſh grey 
underneath, The baſe of the bill, the feet, and legs, 
are yellow; the bilt and claws almoſt black; the eye 
is very large, and of a dark brown colour. The 
male and female are generally together: in the even- 
ings before they rooſt for the night, they are ſeen to 
take a few low vertical flights; at this time they utter 
thofe raucous notes which have gained them the 
name of jackall-birds. The female is largeſt; but 
her colours are not fo ſtrong.— Falco rutitus-nigro, 
= Lond. Rounoir, Vaillant, No 16. 

The RE D-Anp-GR BY Buzz ARD. —Tbe prevail- 
ing colour of this bird is ferruginous red; the large 
| * 5 are black; and the plumage of the front 

of the neck, breaſt, and under tail-coverts, is light 
grey; thus making out Vaillant's denomination, rou- 

ri. The tail is entirely red above, greyiſh beneath, 
with ſome faint ſtripes. The red on the belly is 
lighter than on the' mantle, and is ſtreaked with black. 
The bill and feet are lemon-colour; the nails black; 
the eyes reddifh. = 

This ſpecies may be called the wild buzzard, if we 
call the preceding one the domeſtic ;' yet its manners 
and food are the ſame; and it is probable, ſays Vail 

; G 2 lant, 
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lant, © that, being ſmaller and weaker, it has. been 
driven from the. cultivated parts by that ſpecies, like 
the native men, who, to avoid the cruelties of the 
Whites, or even of their own brethren in a civilized 
ſtate, are forced by degrees to retreat into the deſerts, 
where their numbers leſſen as their perſecutors in- 
creaſe.” Thus the red buzzard is rarely ſeen in the 
colony of the Cape, but only in the barren and deſert- 
ed parts. It lays the ſame number of eggs, yet is much 
leſs numerous; lives on rats, mice, moles, and, for 
want of theſe, on inſets; its cry reſembles the Euro- 
pean buzzard. It is more ſlender, and leſs ſtout, 
than the former ſpecies; the tail is longer, the bill vi- 
fibly weaker. Leſs accuſtomed to the ſociety of man, 
it is more timid and difficult to approach. In other 
reſpetts it reſembles the preceding.——Falco rutilus 
griſeis, Ency. Lond. Rougri, Vaillant. N* 17. | 
The CxESTED BuzzarD.—This very rare ſpecies 
Vaillant met with only on the high, barren, and burn. 
ing, mountains of the Great Namaquois, and thence 
to the tropic of Capricorn. It is generally perched . 
upon the top of ſome ſteep rock, whence it may watch 
the motions of a ſmall quadruped very common among 
theſe barren mountains; this animal is called &lzp-das 
by the coloniſts at the Cape; and, though other rapa- 
cious birds purſue it alſo, yet it is the conſtant em- 
'* ploy of the bacha to watch for this favourite prey. 
Theſe animals, which are very cunning, and always, 
on their guard againſt their cruel enemy, peep cau- 
tiouſly out of their boles, and preſently retire if they 
. ſee him coming; then the, bird is obliged to make 
ſhift with inferior food, ſuch as lizards and inſeas. 
But it has been ſeen for three hours together reſting 
on the ledge of a rock with its head ſunk between its 
ſhoulders, and looking like a piece of the ſame cliff; 


thus on the watch, zit is ready to dart like lightning on 


its prey, ſhould it come out of its hole at the bottom 
of the rock. If the little animal is too quick and ef-_ 
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capes, the diſappointed buzzard returns to the ſame 
lace, uttering in lamentable tones houi- nee, hout-hee- 
hee, to note its grief and; yexation; then flies off to 
another place, where it fixes with the ſame patience 
and immobility, till, perhaps more fortunate, it darts 
upon one of theſe luckleſs animals, who, now uttering 
the moſt dreadful cries, ſo ſcares the reſt of his ſpecies, 
that they all run to their holes as faſt as poſſible, and 
come out no more that day. Vaillant was obliged 
ſometimes to hunt this little animal, which he calls 
daman, a ſpecies of marmot, for want of better food; 
but, if a buzzard had caught one, it was uſeleſs to 
hunt any longer in that quarter, for not one could be 
found. As ſoon as the bird has ſecured its prey, he 
carries it off to ſome neighbouring rock, and ſeems 
to take delight in tearing and devouring it quite 
alive, as if urged by revenge rather than hunger. The 
creſted buzzard is a ſolitary bird, except in thoſe inter- 
vals when nature ſo powerfully commands all beings, 
though never ſo unſocial, to ſeek a union for the 
production of their ſpecies, This time is December; 
but the union laſts only ſo long as is neceſſary for the 
raiſing of two or three young, which are hatched in a 
deep hole in the rock, the neſt conſiſting of dry 
branches lined with moſs and dead leaves, but made. 
up with very little order or ſymmetry. This bird, 
when full grown, is about the ſize of the common buz- 
zard, and reſembles that bird in its general appear. 
ance; but differs from it in many particulars, It is 
handſomer, more ſlender, and better fitted for the 
chace. It has a tuſt at the back of the head, which 
ſpreads horizontally like a rounded tail; this tuft is 
white, with black at the tips, like the reſt of the fea- 
thers on the top of the head. The plumage in gene- 
ral is of a brown earth-colour, darker on the wings 
and (ail, and lighter. on the under parts of the body. 
From the brealt to the legs the plumage is interſperſed. 
with ſmall white ſpots; ſimilar ſpots appear on the pi- 
| | | nions; 
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niqns; the under tail-coverts and lower belly afe 
ſtriped brown and white; and the wing-coverts are 
ripped with white; a ae ih 6 of light fawh-co- 
tour runs acroſs the tail, arid its feathers ate white af 
the extremity. The bill is lead-coloor ; at the baſe 
yellow, as is the bare ſkin which ſurrounds the eye; 
the iris is dark red. The feet, toes, and claws, are 
Wlackiſh: The female is larger than the male; ber 
white fpots are not fo viſible, being ſhaded with fawn- 
colour. They are very ſhy, and difficult to come at] — 
Falco bachz, Zncy. Lond. Bacha, Vaillant, Ne x4. 

The Grover BuzzarD.—This fpecies is (eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by bis legs being covered with feathers 
quite down to the toes; the hinder feathers, or 
breeches, touch the hinder claw, and ſothetimes fall 
below it. „It much reſembles,” fays Vaillant, “ a 
bird of prey, not hitherto deſcribed, but very com- 
mon in Lorraine; fo that I foppoſe them to be the 
ſame ſpecies, differing merely in the feathers being 
more ot lefs varied with white.“ 

The gloved buzzard, in Africa, frequents woody 
places, and lives in folitude. Its manners are more 
flerce than thoſe of the preceding ſpecies; it is not to 
be driven off by the fhrikes or the ravens. It flies 
very gracefally; it often catches partridges, and 
watches patiently for them from the top of a tree. 
Vaillant met with this bird only in the Auteniquois 
forefts; it is ufually perched on the top of a tree, 
where it is not eaſily feen ; hut, if a large decayed tree 
be within the diſtrict, it chooſes that in preference, 
efpecially hen gorged; the time for ſhooting at it is 
when juſt perched. It is about the fize of our com- 
mon buzzard; and fo much refembles it in plumage, 
that it might be taken for a variety of that ſpecies, 
but that the legs are more covered with feathers, the 
bilt is thinmer, and the claws longer; the tail is longer 
alſo. The bifl is blaifh ; its baſe yellow; toes yellow, 
nails black; eyes hazel. The general plumage is 


brown 
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brown on a reddiſh-white ground. There is a large ſpot 
of brown on each flank ; on the breeches, the brown 
ſpots are ſemicircular, and ſymmetrically arranged 
on each feather. The tail is white beneath, with a 
black bar near the tip; it is white above for about 
half its length, when it takes a ſlight tint of red, which 
1100 ſtronger towards the end, where it is dark 
brown, and finally white at the tip. The mantle and 
wings are dark brown, with occaſional tints of a lighter 
colour, The wing, when at reſt, reaches to the end 
of the tail, which is ſomewhat tapering. — Falco mani- 
catus, the gloved buzzard, Ency, Lond, Buſe gantee, 
Vaillant, Ne 18. 

The SrorrED Ar RIAN BUuzzarD.—The man- 
ners and haunts of this bird are not known. It was 
ſhot by Vaillant's ſervant while they were encamped 
on the barders of the Lion-river, in the eountry of 
the Giraffes; he never met with another in the whole 
courle of his travels. The Kamouniquois, who wers 
preſent when it was brought, knew not the ſpecies in 
the leaſt; it is probable therefore that it belonged to 
a more diſtant canton, and had ſtrayed from its na- 
tive place, In ſhape it reſembles the other African 
buzzards; but the preſent has a longer tail and ſmal- 
ler body tban the three preceding ſpecies. The bill 
is as weak as that of the red-and-grey buzzard; but its ' 
claws are larger and more hooked, fo that it is better 
qualified for the chace ; an additional facility to which 
is furniſhed by its long tail, and its wings which ex- 
tend to the extremity of it. The tarſus, or leg, is co - 
vered with feathers rather more than balf way ; the 
coveris of the thighs are not ſo thick and ample as in 
the gloved buzzard. The head is light brown, ſet off 
by ſome white ſtrokes which appear from the inner 
part of the feathers, The throat and breaſt are whitiſh, 
with brown ſpots ; all the under part of the body is 
reddiſh white with large brown ſpots. The ſcapulars 
and wipg-caverts are dark brown; but, cach * 

| being 
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being edged or bordered with a lighter colour, the 
ground appears variegated. The tail is dark brown 
above, with —_— tranſverſe broad bars; underneath 
light grey with ſhades of a darker colour; and the 
ſtripes or bars are not ſo viſible. The baſe of the 
bill is yellowiſh, the upper mandible black, the lower 
yellow except at the tip which is black. The naked 
part of the leg is yellowiſh, ſo are the toes; the nails 
cinnamon colour. The eye is of a reddiſh brown, 
very dark. The tail is ſquare, that is, all the feathers 
are of an equal length. Falco maculatus, the ſpotted 
African buzzard, Ency. Lond. Tachard, Vaillant, 

- N* 19. | 

4 The BuszxA1.—This is a very ſcarce” ſpecies. 
Vaillant firſt deſcribed it, unleſs perhaps it be the 
ſame bird with that called by Mauduit, in the Ency- 

. clopedie Methodique, zuſard roux de Cayenne, the 
red moor-buzzard of Cayenne. However, it certainly 
is not properly a moor-buzzard, the legs being ſhorter 
than in that diviſion. | 
© Vaillant received this with a collection of other 
birds from Cayenne, but without any written account 
of its habits and manners. It is a ſmall ſpecies, about 
the ſize of the moor-buzzard, whence the miſtake no- 
ticed above. The wings reach to the end of the tai}, 
which is ſquare like the preceding, The feathers of 
the thighs fall down a little upon the leg before; 
but this bird has not thoſe buſhy feathers on the thighs _ 
which are called breeches. The origin of the bill 
appears bluiſh; the reſt of it, and the nails, black. 

_ The head, neck, and breaſt, light red, ſhaded with 
brown, which is darker on the head, and runs in thick * 
lines on the ſhoulders. The large wing-quills are 

- blackiſh ; the middle one, ſcapulars, and ſmall wing- 

- coverts, cheſnut-colour ſtriped or ſpotted with dark 
brown. The tail is yellowiſh-red with zigzag ſtripes 
of black, and almoſt black at the tip. The belly 
and legs are yellowiſh red with tranſverſe 9 5 of 
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dark brown. Falco buſerai, Ency. Lond. Zuſerai, 
Vaillant, Ne 20. 5 3 1 

- The DovsTrruL HAWwWR.— This bird was received 
from Cayenne; but its country and manners are not 
known, It has a greater reſemblance to the hawk 
than to any other bird of prey; fo that Vaillant has 
given it the doubtful deſignation of bufon. It is about 
the ſize of the Falco pygargus, or ringtail. The feet 
and nails are black; ſo is the bill, but yellow at its 
origin. The feathers of the head and neck are black 
at their extremities, but white on thoſe parts which 
are concealed when they lie naturally one over ano- - 
ther. The large wing-quills are black for the moſt 
part, their z inner barbs mottled white and red; the 
next to theſe are cinnamon-colour ſhaded with black, 
and dark brown at the tips. The mantle, ſcapulars, 
and ſmall wing eoverts, both above and below, are 
very dark brown, varied and bordered with red. The 
feathers-of the tail are of equal length; they are black, 
vith each à tranſverſe ſtripe towards the middle; a 
_ Inde edging of white appears at the tips, and ſome 
flight tints oF-red in thoſe parts concealed by the un- 
der tail-coverts. All the under parts of the body, and 
the legs, are reddiſh ſtriped with black. This bird is 
not breeched and the head is ſmall; by both which 
marks it is diſtinguiſhed from its kindred ſpecies. 
The wings when folded up-do not reach above half 
the length of the tail; ſome part of the leg is feather- 
ed; the noſtrils, and all around them and the baſe of 
the bill, are yellow. Falco buſon, the doubtful 
hawk, Ency. Lond. Buſon, Vaillant, N 21. 

- The GaSsAT Buzz Ax D.— A few words have been 
erroneouſly ſaid of this ſpecies, vol. iv. p. 95. con- 
founding it with the eagles. Specific charaGter, cere 
and feet yellow; body above brown, beneath rufous 
| with brown oval ſpots; tail barred with brown. From 


black; irids ſaffron-colour. Inbabits Europe. Falco 
Vor. VIII. No. 99. H gallinarius, 


\ 


| twenty to twenty-three: inches long. Bill and claws 
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gallinarius, Gmel. Circus major, gros buzard, Bri//. 
p. 114. Great buzzard, Turion. : 
The variety, g. is ſmaller, with wings more varie- 
F. nævius, Gmel. F. minor, Bri/. p. 116. 

- The JAMAICA BuzzarD.—Cere and legs yellow; 
body browniſh-buff, with paler ſpots beneath; crown 
pale. Bill and claws black; irids yellow; ſhafts of 
the back and tail-feathers brown in the middle; legs 
ſhort. Inhabits Jamaica; and is very beautiful. — 
Falco Jamaicenſis, Gmel. Cream-coloured buz zard, 
Latham. Jamaica buzzard, Turton. 

The AmzRrICcan BuzzarD.—Cere and legs pale 
yellow ; body above brown, beneath white; tail pale 
ruſty, with a tranſverſe ruſty bar near the tip. Bill 


and claus black; chin white mixed with brown; throat 


and breaſt paler than the back; rump white. Inbabits 
North America.— Falco borealis, Gmel. American 
buzzard, Latham.  Red-tailed falcon, Penn. 

The Leverian FATcox.— Legs yellow; head 
alternately ſtreaked with brown and white; body 
above brown, beneath white; wings dark brown. Bill 
duſky ; feathers with a large white ſpot at the tip; tail- 
feathers with nine white and as many duſky bands, 
the middle ones duſky and cinereous. Inhabits Caro- 
lina; and is preſerved in the Leverian muſeum.— 
Falco Leverianus, Gmel. Leverian falcon, Pennant. 
The SrecxLED BuzzarD.—Legs yellow; head 
and neck white ſpotted with ferruginous; body above 
brown, beneath white ; tail pale brown with paler 
bands croſſing each other. Above twelve inches 
long. Bill duſky; claws black. Inbabits North 
America,—Falco variegatus, Gmel, Speckled buz- 
zard, 8 ; | | 

The Buzzanptr,—Legs yellow; body white with 
large brown ſpots; tail duſky with white ſtreaks and 
dots. Fifteen inches long; legs long; ſpots under- 
neath few; leſſer coverts brown, Inbabits. North 
America. Falco albidus, Gmel. Buzzardet, * 
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The FROC-EAT ER, or AFRICAN Mook-BUZZARD, 
— This ſpecies reſembles our common moor-buzzard 
in habits and dimenſions; but the bill is longer, and 
not ſo thick at its origin; and its colours are totally 
different. The upper parts of the body are of a light 
brown umber, at leaſt on the viſible ſurface of the 
feathers, for the concealed parts are uſually white, ge- 
nerally unequally ſo on the two ſides of the ſtem. The 
throat and cheeks are covered with weak ſcattered 
feathers, of a whitiſh colour, with longitudinal brown 
ſtripes. The under parts of the body are light brown, 
{lightly varied with white on the breaſt and lower 
belly. The feathers on the thighs and underneath 
the tail are ferruginous red mixed with white at 
the edges. The wings are brown with tranſverſe 
ſtripes of white and light brown underneath; the tail 
is ſquare, and of the ſame colour with the beam-fea- 
thers of the-wings. There are ſeveral white ſpots on 
the top of the neck, and on the pinions. The legs 
and feet are yellow. The bill is of a pale blue at the 
origin, black at the tip, which is the colour alſo of the 
laws. The wings when at reſt reach about two- 
thirds the length of the tail. The iris of the eye is 
light brown. 55 365 

The coloniſts of the Cape, ſeeing this bird conti- 
nually hunting the marſhes,. perching on thickets or 
contiguous trees, and thence darting on the frogs and 
devouring them among the ruſhes, call it kikvors-van- 
ger, or frog-catcher; whence Vaillant calls it, in 

French, grenouillard. But this buzzard is not con- 
tent with hunting frogs only; is declares war againſt 
all kinds of water-fow], efpecially the young ones. IE 
ſeen to rife from among the ruſhes juſt after making a 
_ pounce, it may be concluded the bird has miſled its 
aim; for otherwiſe it does not appear again till it has 
devoured the prey, which it always does on the ſpot. 
It catches and eais fiſh alſo. In marſby places and 

f e among 
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among reeds it makes a neſt of the ſtalks and leaves 
of water-plants. The female lays four white eggs. 
This ſpecies abounds through a vaſt extent of the 
African continent, from Needle-cape quite to Caf. 
fraria, that is, along the whole eaſtern coaſt; they are 
much ſcarcer in the weſtern regions, where indeed the 
country is by no means fo congenial to their habits, 
being ſandy, dry, and barren, and preſenting very few 
marihy or moiſt places: therefore they are moſt plen- 
tiſul on the ſhores of the Duyven-hock, the Gaurits, 
the Brak, and in the marſhes of the Auteniquois. 
The female is about one fourth bigger than the male; 
and her colours are ſomewhat weaker. — Falco rana- 
vorans, the frog-eater, Ency. Lond. Grenouillard, 
Vaillant, N* 2g. | h ee, | 
The ScLavonran BuzzarD.—Cere yellow; legs 
downy; body brickduſt colour with black ſpots; head 
and neck-whitiſh.” Inhabits Sclavonia; ſize of a com- 
mon cock. Bill bluiſh black ; ſecondaty quill-fea- 
thers brown with black bands; wing-coverts variegat- 
ed with dull red. and black ſpots; tail white on the up- 
per half, growing brown at the end, and edged with 
dull red; rump and vent whitiſh with a few dull red 
ſpots; legs irregularly ſtreaked and ſpotted with black; 
irids blackiſh. : This and the two following ſpecies are 
added by Turion from Smellie's edition of Buffon. 
Falco Sclavonicus, the Sclavonian buzzard, Turton. 
The CAOATIAN Buzz ARD. Cere bluiſh; body 
- above variegated brown and ruſty, beneath ruſty with 
irregular: oval brown ſpots ; tail-feathers barred with 
blackiſh, edged: with white. Inhabits Selavonia and 
Croatia; ſize of a hen. _Featbers above edged with 
ruſty; tail above. brown with ſeveral darker bands, 
white at the tip, underneath whitiſh with white bands ; 
legs yellow. Falco marginatus, the Croatian buz-. 
zard, Turion. B ue 35 1. 8 18 
The Rory Bus zax p. — Body above brown,. be- 
neath 'whitiſh-yellow ; breaſt with a yellow = 
- -tal 2 
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tail-feathers with four dull-red bars. Inhabits Scla- 
vonia. Bill black; head whitiſh yellow ; wing-co- 
verts white at the tip. Falco rubiginoſus, the ruſty 
buzzard, Turton. W 44 

The Java BuzzarD.—Cere black, yellow in the 
middle; legs yellow ; head, neck, and breaſt, cheſtnut; 
back brown, -Inhabits the coaſt of Java; feeds on 
fiſh, —Falco Javanicus, Gmel. from the Lichtenberg. 
Magaz. Java buzzard, Turton. WET; 
The RED-suOUIDERED Buzzarn,—Cere and 
legs yellow; body above duſky-brown, beneath ru- 
fous with white and pale ruſty lines; tail- feathers duſ- 
ky-brown with tranſverſe dirty-white bands and tips; 
from twenty to twenty-two. inches long, Bill blue; 
claws black; head and neck yellowiſh.white ſtreaked 
with duſky lines. Inhabits Long-ifland.— Falco li- 
neatus, Gmel. Barred-breaſted buzzard, Lath. Red- 
ſhouldered falcon, Penn, Red-ſhouldered buzzard, . 

The PLain Faicon,—Body duſk brown, be- 
neath ſlightly ſpotted with white; tail-feathers in the 
middle pale brown; two. feet long. Bill black; nape 
ſpotted with: white, Inhabits Hudſon's-bay.—Falco 
obfoletus, Gmel. Plain falcon, Penn. 

The. CoLLAX ED Falcon. —Cere, eye-lids, and 
legs, yellow; body waved with cinereous and white; 
collar white; ſize of a hen, Bill lead- colour; body 
beneath white, with ſmall brown heart-ſhaped: ſpots; 
tail with twelve or thirteen bands alternately white 
and brown; claws black. -Inbabits Sweden, Siberia, 
and Greenland. Falco ruſticolus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Collared falcon, Penn and Lath. 

The Nzw-Zzauand Falcon, —Cere: and legs 
yellow; body black-brown, beneath ſpotted with red- 
diſh ; wings and tail ſpotted wilb grey. Bill blue, 
black at the tip; irids and naked orbiis blue, of the 
female yellow; eighteen inches long, Inhabits New 


Zealand. Falco Nove Scelandie, Gmel, New-Zea- 
| land falcon, Lath, - | The 


c 
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The TurrtD Gosxawk.-—This is a new ſpecies 
from Cayenne, deſcribed by Vaillant in his Hiſtory 
of African Birds. The white gos-hawk of ſome 
writers is really the preſent ſpecies in its infancy ; it 
is erroneouſly deſcribed, under yarious names, by 
Briſſon and Buffon. It differs totally from the Eu- 
ropean gos-hawk in the colours of its plumage, and 

H$$ at leaſt one-third bigger. The ſpecific charaQter 
may be taken from “ a tuft of feathers of unequal 
length, which ſpring from the hind-bead, and fall back 
upon the neck; and the legs entirely covered: with 
feathers.” 

The top of the head is black ; but the feathers are 
2 underneath, which ſometimes appears when 
they are ruffled; the ſame colours prevail in the tuft. 
All the hind part of the neck is dark red, the front 
white ſhaded with rufous; a black ſtripe runs from 
the corner of the mouth down the fides of the neck, 
ſeparating the red of the neck from the white of the 
throat. On all the front part of the body large 
black ſpots appear on a white or reddiſh. ground. 
The legs are tranſverſely barred with white and black; 
theſe ſtripes are fainter on the legs. The wings and 
mantle are dark brown ſhaded with black. The 
ſmaller wing-coverts have litile ſtrokes of white at 
their <dges; the tail-quills are brown, with broad 
tranſverſe ſtripes of black. The bill-is bluiſh, at the 
baſe reddiſh; the toes ee the claws bn 
colour. 

The deſcription of this being taken "_ 2 dried 
ſpecimen from Cayenne, its manners and habits are 
not known; from the ſtrengih of its beak and claws, 
it muſt be a great deſtroyer of game, and might be 
very properly reared among falcons for — alco 
palumbarius criſtatus, the tufted gos-hawk, eng 
Lond. Autour buppe, Vaillant, N' 26. 

The Tacyizo.— This is claſſed by Vaillant 
among? © birds of prey to which we have nothing 
| analogous . 
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analogous in Europe.” It exrainly, belongs to the 
falco genus, though whether to the falcons or the gos- 
| hawks, or to whatdiviſion, it is not eaſy to ſay, The 

legs are ſhorter than the falcons or ſparrow-hawks, 
and the wings are longer and differently ſhaped, It 
is nearly the ſize of our gos-hawk. 

This bird is met with in the majeſtic foreſts of the 
moſt diſtant parts of the Auteniquois country. In the 
gloom of theſe woods, amid immenſe large trees, 
which have been growing undiſturbed for many ge- 
nerations; there, among the barmonious warblings of 
various birds, the diſcordant and piercing cries of the 
tachiro ſtrike the ear. This voracious animal is the 
ſcourge and tyrant of all the ſmaller birds within his 
reach. | 

The tail of this bird is nearly as long as the body; 
and the wings when at reſt reach ſomething more 
than half its length. The head and neck are varied 
with white and red ſpotted with dark brown. The 
throat is white mixed with red. The mantle is a dull 
brown, as well as the wing-coverts, though each fea- 
ther is edged with lighter tint. - The large wing-quills 
are tipped with white; the tail underneath is white, 
with broad bars of duſky black; it is brown above, 
with darker bars. The under parts of the body are 
white mixed with red, and brown ſpots of various 
ſhades; theſe ſpots are either round or ſemicircular, 
but on the thighs they are heart-ſhaped. The bill is 
bluiſh, the nails black, the legs and feet yellow. The 
iris of the eye is of the colour of a topaz. The fe- 
male is 10 than the male; her plumage has more 
of a reddiſh tinge, the white not ſo clean, the ſpots 
not ſo ſtrongly marked. 6 14 Hl 

. Theſe birds build in the. forked branches of the 
largeſt trees; the neſt is conſtrut᷑ted of light twigs and 
mols, and lined with feathers: I diſcovered one of 
theſe neſts,” ſays Vaillant, in which were thres, 
young, entirely covered with a reddiſh down. In- 

| tending 
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tending to let the old ones bring them up for ſome 
time, I left them: 1 viſited them every three or four 
days, and generally carried ſome bird's fleſh, which I 
laid on the edge of the neſt ; and it was always devour- 
ed before my next viſit. But I am inclined to think 
the old ones ate it themſelves; for I generally obſerv- 
eil about the neſt a vaſt quantity of graſshoppers' 
wings, and thoſe inſeQs I ſuppoſe to have been the 
principal food 'of the young. The old ones kept up 
for the greateſt part of the day a ſhrill noiſe like cree- 
cree - cree· cree· cree cree- cree; i.e the ſame ſyllable or 
note twice and thrice alternately. When I approach- 
ed the young, the old ones came both ſo near me, to 
defend them, that I could eaſily have knocked them 
down with a ſtick. But 1 waited till it was too late 
to ſeize the prey I meditated ; one day, when I viſited 
the neſt as uſual, both young and old had diſappeared. 
By the appearance of the pieces of ſhells which re- 
mained, the eggs were white with ſome red ſpots. I 
never met with the tachiro in the champaign country ; 


only in theſe enormous woods which bound the 


Queur-boom, and in the vaſt foreſts of the Auteni- 
quois.” —Faleco tachiro, Ency. Lond. Tachiro, Vazl- 
lant, Ne 24. | | 
The Cayenne Farcon.—Legs blue; head and 
neck bluiſh-white ; back and wings duſky-aſh ; throat, 
breaft, and belly, whitiſh. Inhabits Cayenne. Bill 
blue; claws and primary quill-feathers black, ſeconda- 
tries ſtreaked with black; tail with four or five alter- 
nately black and white bands, white at the tip. —Fal- 


co Cayennenſis, Gmel. Cayenne falcon, Lath. 


The Lowne-TaileD Farcon.—Cere and legs yel- 
low; bill blackiſh ; body above cinereous, beneath 
white; inner quill-feathers einereous with white tips; 
nineteen inches long, tail nearly nine. Bill black, 
green at the root. Inhabits Ruſſia.—Falco macrou- 
rus, Gmel. Long-tailed falcon, Zath. | bn” 
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Taz GentLtE Falcon, has beenſlightly mentioned 
along with the Common Falcon, vol. iv, p. 117. 
Specific character, Cere and legs yęllow; body cine- 
reous with brown ſpots; tail with four blackiſh bands; 
larger than the gos-hawk; lives on partridges. Bill 
lead-colour ; irids yellow; head reddiſh with oblong 
black ſpots; tail dotted with white; claus black. 
Moults in March. Inhabits the mountains of Europe 
and North America.—Falco gentilis, Linn. Gmel. Sco- 
Poli, Gefner, Aldrov. Ray, and Briſſ. Gentle falcon, 
Penn. Alb. Will. and Lath. 1 | 
The IcELAND FALcoN.—Cere and legs yellow; 
body brown, beneath white with hearted black ſpots ; 
tail banded with white. Inhabits Iceland; twenty-one 
inches long. Head white mixed with ferruginous 
back duſky, feathers whitiſh, banded with brown and 
edged with white; tail rounded, with about fourteen 
bands alternately brown and white; claws black, the 
hind one very long.— Falco Iſlandus, Gmel. from 
Brunn. Ne g. Iceland falcon, Turton. - | 
There are two varieties: 1. White; above with 
| ſmall hearted black ſpots; tail white; two middle 
tail-feathers obſcurely banded with black. F. albus, 
g, Gmel. from Brunn. N* 7. 2. White, with large 
hearted ſpots; tail-feathers white, all barred with 
black, —F. maculatus, y. Gmel. from Brunn. N* 8. 
The BAR BARY Faicon,—Cere and legs yellow; | 
body bluiſh ſpotted with brown; breaſt without ſpots ; 1 
tail barred. Bill black; irids yellow; wings ſcarcely | 
ſpotted ; breaſt yellowiſh-white verging to blue; bell 
with oblong black ſpots; tail with ſeven ranſverts 
brown bands. Inhabits Barbary ; ſeventeen inches 
long. Falco Barbarus, Gmel, F. Barbaricus, Bri//, 
F. tunetanus, Aldrov. and Ray. Barbary falcon, Mill. 
JJ ; | N 
ITbePERZCOAIXE Faicon,—Cere and legs yellow; 
body above cinereous ftriped with brown, beneath 
reddiſh white with blackiſh ftripes ; tail dotied with 
Vol. VIII. No. 199. =; White. 
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white. Inbabits Europe, northern Aſia, and Ame- 
rica; migrates. —Falco peregrinus, Gmel. Ray, and 
Briſſon, p. 98 Faucon pelerin, Buff. Peregrine 
falcon, Penn. Will. and Lath. 

The Tarterian Falcon is a variety, with ruſous 

wings and very long toes. F. tataricus, g. Gmel. from 
Briſſ. p. 100. Faucon de Tartarie, ou de Barbarie, 
Belon. Tartarian falcon, Lath. 

The SrorrED Farcon.—Cere yellow; head and 
body above white with pale reddiſh ſpots, beneath 
white ; breaſt a little ſpotted with ferruginous. Bill 
black; wings with cinereous bands; tail barred with 
lighter and darker brown; rump white. Inhabits 
England. Falco verſicolor, Gmel. Spotted falcon, 
Penn. and Lath. 

The BoorzD Faricon.—Cere and legs „ 
body above variegated with blackiſh-brown and dirty- 
grey, beneath brown-yellow with. longitudinal black- 
iſh lines; feet feathered to the toes. Length nineteen 
or twenty inches; bill blackiſh ; eyelids yellow ; head 
and neck yellow-grey with blackiſh lines; tail brown, 
towards the tip blackiſh, grey at the point, ſpotted 
with white at the ſides; claws black.—Falco pennatus, 
Gmel. Faucon pata, Briſſ. Booted falcon, Lath. 

The Choco ATE Faicon.—Cere yellow; body 
chocolate mixed with ruſty, beneath white at the ſides; 
legs feathered to the toes. Twenty-two inches long; 
feeds on the duck tribe, which it ſeizes from rocks as 
they riſe out of the water. Bill black; two middle 
tail-feathers black and cinereous, the reſt pale, black 
without and white within; toes ſhort. Inbabits Hud- 
ſon's Bay. Falco ſpadiceus, Gmel. and Phil. Tranſ. 
Ixiii. 281. Chocolate-coloured falcon, Penn. Bay 
falcon, and Placentia falcon, Lath. Chocolate fal- 
con, Ency. Lond. 

Latham's White-rumped Bay Falcon is a variety of 
this. —F. uropygio albo, Gmel. 

Sr. Joun's Falcon —Cere and feathered legs vel- 
| low ; 
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low; body brown, above with black and dirty-white ob- 
lique lines, beneath with white and yellowiſh ſpots ; 
tail barred, white at the tip. Twenty-one inches long; 
toes ſhort. Inhabits Hudſon's bay.— Falco S. Johan- 
nis, Gmel. St. John's falcon, Penn. and Lali. 

The NEewrounDLAND Falcown.—Cere and legs 
yellow ; body above brown, beneath and hind-head 
ferruginous ; tail variegated with lighter and darker 
brown lines. Twenty inches long; legs half feather- 
ed. Inhabits Newfoundland.— Falco Nove-terre, 
Gmel. Newfoundland falcon, Penn. and Lath. 

The SrAARY Faicon.—Legs blue; body black- 
iſh with radiate ſpots, beneath mixed white and black. 
Size of the peregrine; wings ſhorter; tail longer; irids 
golden yellow. Inhabits Europe. —Falco ſtellaris, 
Gmel. from Briſſ. Blue-footed falcon, Will, Starry 
falcon, Lath. £ 

The WINTER Faicon.—Cere yellow; head and 
back black-brown ; neck ſtreaked with white; breaſt 
and belly white with hearted ſpots. Twenty inches 
long; male wing-coverts duſky, dirty-white at the 
edges, the outer ones orange; tail with brown and 
black bars, white at the tip; bill black; feet long, 
ſlender. Inhabits New York during winter.—Falco 
hyemalis, Gmel. Winter falcon, Penn. 

Latham's Northern Falcon is a variety of this. F. 
hyemalis 8, Gmel. | 5 
- The Ryomnic Farcon.—Legs yellowiſh ; body 
above grey, beneath brown with rhombic ſpots: tail- 
feathers with eleven oblique black bars. Nineteen 
inches long; head and back of the neck black; bill 
dulky. Inbabits India. This and the three follow- 
ing are added by Turton from Smellie's edition of 
Buffon. — Falco rhombeus, the rhombic falcon, 
Turton. £ ys 

The BLacx-necxeDFaricon.—Legs yellow; bod 
reddiſh with black bars; crown and neck ftreaked wit 
black; tall-feathers blackiſh at the tips. Bill black; be- 

| I 2 hind 
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bind the eyes a black ridge. Iohabits Cayenne. Falco 
nigricollis, the black-necked falcon, 7 urton. 

The WulrE-NECRKED Failcon.—Legs yellow; 
head, neck, fore-part of the back, breaſt, and belly, 
white; wings black with white ſpots; feathers between 
the ſhoulders with ſquare black ſpots. Twenty-two 
inches long; quill-feathers ſpotted beneath with white- 
from the root to the middle. Inbabits Cayenne.— 

Falco albicollis, the white-necked falcon, Turton. 

' The Rzn-nzaved Faicon.—Cere and chin yel- 
low; head and neck rufous, with dark ſtreaks; belly 
whitiſh with narrow black bars; four middle tail- 
feathers with one, the outer with fix, pale bars. 
Nineteen inches long, Inhabits Cayenne.—Falco 
meridionalis, the red-headed falcon, Turton. 

The CaEsTED INDIAN Falcon.—Cere and fea- 
thered legs yellow; creſt hanging, black; body above 
black, beneath. ſtreaked black and white. Size of 
the gor-bawk ; bill pale blue; irids yellow; neck 
tawny ; tail with tranſverſe black and cinereous bands ; ; 
claws black. Inhabits India.—Falco cirrhatus, Gmel, 
F. Indicus criſtatus, Briſſ- F. I. cirrhatus, Ray. 
Faucon bupp6 des Indes, Buff. Creſted Indian fal- 
con, Will. and Lath. 

The PIED FAL cox ,—Legs yellow; head, neck, 
back, ſhoulders, and quill-feathers, black; reſt of the 
body, wing-coverts and tail, white. Sixteen inches 
long; bill, claws, and middle wing-coverts, blackiſh : 
irids yellow; orbits ſpotted with white. Inbabits 
Ceylon.—Falco melanoleucos, Gmel. Black-and- 
white Indian falcon, Penn. and Lath. Pied falcon, 
Turton. 

The CzVrlonzsE MET TED FALCON .—Cere yel- 
low ; body milk-white ; two feathers of the hind-head 
hanging down. Bill duſky. Inhabits Ceylon.— 
Falco Ceylonenſis, Gmel, Ceyloneſe creſted falcon, 
Lath. Ceylon falcon, Tur urton. Ceyloneſe falcon, 
acy. Lond. +167 © THE 
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The Gary FALcON.—Cere and legs yellow; bod 
above duſky-grey, beneath white with oblong blac 
ſpots; tail-feathers long, the two middle ones uni- 
form, the reſt ſpotted. Size of a crow, bill bluiſh ; 
irids red; head before duſky-brown, behind white, 
ſides and chin buff; quill-feathers ſpotted with white. 
Inhabits England. Falco griſeus, Gmel. Grey falcon, 
Penn. and Lath. 

The Bxown GERTATCON.—Cere blue; legs yel- 
low; body brown with cinereous bands beneath; ſides 
of the tail white. Legs ſometimes þluifh ; bill ſtrong, 
hooked, upper mandible ſharply angular at the edges; 
head ſtreaked longitudinally with duſky ; neck and 
belly white. Inhabits Europe; preys on herons, 
cranes, and pigeons. See vol. iv. p. 114. which re- 
lates chiefly to the White Gerfalcon, and its-variety. 
Falco gyrfalco, Linn. and Gmel. Brown Jerfalcon, 
Latham. | rs th 

The Surinam Faicon.,—Cere and legs yellow; 
body whitiſh-brown; eyelids bony. Plumage above 
white at the baſe; beneath and tail-feathers yellow 
ſpotted with white and brown; noſtrils with a fleſhy 
lobe between them; when irritated or frightened, in- 
flates its head to the fize of the body. Inhabits Suri- 
nam and Cayenne.—Falco ſufflator, Gmel. Surinam 
falcon, Lath. N | | 

The Laucninc FALcox.— Cere and legs yellow; 
eyebrows white; body varied brown and whitiſh; 
crown white with a black ring. Back, wings, and 
rump, brown; neck, chin, breaſt, belly, and under 

parts of the wings, white; tail with yellow and black 
bands ; emits a kind of laugh when looked at. Inba- 
bits South America.—Falco cachinnans, Gmel. 
I aughing falcon, Lath. 32710 
. The WuITE LANNER.—Cere and legs yellow; 
body beneath whitiſh, quill-feathers blackiſh. Sup- 
poſed to be a variety of the preceding, and ſo de- 


) 
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ſcribed by Turton. There is another variety, with 
the two middle tail-feathers grey, the reſt ſpotted 
with white. Falco albicans, Gmel. Lanarius albicans, 
Briſ]. ne Aldrov. 181, 183. White fanner, 
Lan. 

- The STREAKEeD Falcon —Cere and legs yellow; 
body black with white ſpots ; beneath white; head and 
neck white ſtreaked with black; area of the eyes 
black; quill-feathers black end a white band in the 
middle. Fifteen inches and a half long. Inhabits 
. Cayenne. This and the following are added by Dr. 

"Furton, from Smellie. Falco melanops, the ſtreaked 
faleon, Turton. 

The Notcuep Fa190n; Bill brown with two 
tooth-like proceſſes; body lead-colour; breaſt and 
belly reddiſh; vent white; quill and tail-feathers 
barred with white. - Fourteen inches long ; three bars 
on the tail, above pale brown, beneath white. Inha- 
bits Cayenne Falco bidentatus, the notched falcon, | 
Turton. 

The Acor1 Falcon. — This African ſpecies 
greatly reſembles in ſize, colour, and proportions, 
the hen-harrier, or St. Martin's bird; what ſpecifically 
Eiſtinguifbes the acolj is, + the baſe of the bill is 
bright red, and the belly. ſtriped.” 

The acoli, like iheSt. Martin, has a long lenderbody, 
long legs and tail : theſe characters are equally applica- 
ble to the ſparrow-hawks ; but then the latter have 
not long wings like the acoli and the reſt of the fal- 
cons; on the contrary, they have the ſhorteſt wing- 

quills of any of the rapaciaus kinds, except indeed 
the gos-hawks, which have ſmall wings, and are far- 
ther diſtinguiſhed from the d by having 
legs ftjil ſhorter. - 

The prevailing colour of the acoli is a pale blue- 
grey, which' ſpreads over the head, neck, and mantle. 
The thighs, are well covered with feathers, which 
* down over the legs, though 1 none grow upon the 

legs. 
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legs. All the under part of the body is whitiſh, and 
prettily ſtriped like the ſinging falcon, from which it 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed : the acoli is not ſo 
large; its tail not taper; it has only a ſharp cry, but 
no ſong; and, if the two ſpecies are found in the ſame 
quarter, they never intermix. This bird freque:4s 
ploughed lands in the colony of the Cape; in the 
uncultivated country it keeps in ſandy places; where, 
perched on a mole-hill, a clod of earth, or one of 
thoſe mounds raiſed by the ants, it fits watching for 
mice, moles, and young birds. This bird flies well, 
and ſwiftly, but generally low. It is by no means ſhy; 
it will even follow the hunter, hovering round him 
to ſeize-upon the larks which riſe before him, and 
thus may be eaſily ſhot; at once the chaſer and 
at once the prey.” | | | 

The male and female are commonly ſeen together; 
they build in a thicket, and lay four eggs of a dirty 
white colour, and oval, (the eggs of the ſinging falcon 
are almoſt round.) The acoli is moſt frequently met 
with in Swartland, Rooyeſand, and at Four-and-twenty 
Rivers, in which diſtricts the ſinging falcon is never 
found: in the interior the acoli is ſometimes met with 
about the Swartkop and Sondag rivers, where the 
lands have been cleared and cultivated, - In Swart- 
land, the coloniſts call it witte valk, white falcon; in 
other parts leeuwerk vanger, lark-catcher. The bill is 
bluiſh, round the noſtrils bright red, eyes and feet 
orange-colour ; nails and tip of the beak black. 

The female is a full third larger than the male; the 
baſe of her bill is of a fainter red; ſhe is about the 
ſize of the male ſinging falcon; and the reader ſhould 


be reminded, that, in compariſons of ſize, it muſt al- 


ways be underſtood that the male muſt be compared 
with the male, the female with the female; for there 
is generally a conſiderable difference in ſize between 
the male and female of the rapacious kinds. Falco 
acolius, Ency. Lond. Acoli, Vaillant, Ne gi. The 
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The BEN GAL Faicon.—This Indian ſpecies alſo 
reſembles' the St. Martin, and naturally follows the 
African falcon, or acoli. Tchoug is the name it 
bears at Bengal, of which place it is a native. I: is 
about the ſize of the St. Martin; the bill is entirely 
biack, and very ſhining, eſpecially at the baſe, where 
ſhoot out ſome ſtiff bairs of the ſame colour, which 
afterwards bend back and cover the noſtrils; ſome 
hairs alſo grow round the lower mandible. The head, 
neck, and mantle, are very dark brown, approachin 
to black; but it is lighter on the large ſcapulars, . 
or of the wing-coverts ; other parts of the wings are 
ight grey, and ſome are white and brown intermixed. 
On part of the bind head, the black, brown, and white, 
are very ornamentally mingled. The large wing- 
quills are black; the middle ones light aſh-colour, a 
mixture very agreeable to the eye. The rump and 
all the under parts of the body, including the thighs 
and under tail-coverts, are of the pureſt white. The 
tail-quills are all of equal length, and of a light grey, 
a little inclining to red; the two middle ones have 
each a brown creſcent-ſhaped ſpot. The legs are 
long and ſlender, and of a pale yellow; toes the ſame 
colour, armed with black claws. ' 
The ſpecimen from which Vaillant deſcribed this ſpe- 
cies he ſuppoſes to have been a young bird which had 
not completed its ſecond moult, on account of its va- 
reigated appearance, and the intermixture of brown, 
black, and white, feathers; and more particularly be- 
caule the two wings did not preſent the ſame diſtribu- 
tion of colours, a certain mark of an unfiniſhed 
- moult. He is of opinion that the tchoug, when at its 
full growth, will have the head, neck, mamle, and 
wings, entirely black; the reſt white. Vaillant is 
\ farther of opinion that this ſpecies is found at the Cape 
as well as at Bengal. —Falco Bengalenſis, Ency. Lond. 
ö l 4 
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The HN HARRIER, and the Rinc-TAiL Hawk, 
— See theſe deſcribed vol. iv. p. 130-132. It is now 
clearly aſcertained that theſe are one and the ſame ſpe- 
cies, both having been found to proceed from the ſame 
brood 5 fo that Falco cyaneus and Falco pygargus * 
ought no longer to be ſeparated, — Zinnean Tranſac- 
tions, vol. ix. 1809. 7 
Ihe HupsoNw's-Bay RINS-TAII.— Cere and legs 
yellow; back brown; eyebrows white; ſhield on the 
. wings bluiſh. Twenty-one inches long. Bill and 
claws black ; body beneath white, with reddiſh brown 
| ſpots; two middle tail-feathers browniſh, the other 
ones white, the reſt bluiſh aſh; all with tranſverſe 
brown ſtripes. Inhabits Hudlon's-bay. It is doubt- 
ful whether this be not the F. communis ater.— Falco 
Hudſonius, Gmel. Accipiter Freti Hudſonis, Briſſ. 
Ring-tail hawk, Edw. Hudſon's-bay ring-tail, Lat. 
The Cayenne RINC-TAII.—Cete blue; legs 
yellow; body above chocolate, beneath reddiſh buff; 
eyebrows yellow; tail with pale and duſky-brown 
ſpots. Two feet long. Bill and claws black; pri- 
mary quill-feathers within duſky, without aſhy-blue. 
with brown bands, ſecondary ' paler; tail-feathers 
white at the tip. Inhabits Cayenne.—Falco Buffoni, 
Gmel. Cayenne ring-tail, Latham. 
The MARSH Hawx.—Cere and legs orange; body 
above brown, beneath ſhining ruſty; tail with four 
black bands. Inhabits Jamaica and Pennſylvania 
during ſummer only; lives in fens, and feeds on ſmall. 
birds, reptiles, and ſerpents.— Falco uliginoſus, Gmel. 
Marſh hawk, Penn. Edu. and Lath. 25 
The MounTain FALcox.— Legs yellow; body 
above aſhy-· brown; chin and throat ſpotted with whit- 
Hh ; tail cinereous at the root, blackiſh in the middle, 
white at the tip. Bill and claws black ;ſpats on the 
neck ſometimes ruſty, ſometimes black; neck and 
breaſt ſometimes wholly black. Inhabits Europe.— 
Falco montanus, Gmel.-Ray, and Briſſ. Mountain 
falcon, Will. and Zygath. | 2 
Vor. VIII. No. aoo. K The 
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The variety - 8. has the body cinereous above, 
| white. beneath 3 two outer tail-feathers white. F. 
montanus cinereus, Briſſ. F. monlanus ſecundus Al- 


drovandi, Mill. . 
The MounTain KESTREI. ä pecies is very 5 
common in the colony of the Cape, where it is called 


rooge valk, red falcon, or een valk, rock-falcon; - 
Vaillant calls i it le montagnard. He found it in moſt 7 
parts of Africa which he viſited; it frequents moun- 
tains and rocky bills, and commonly re mains in the 


quarter where it was hatched. It feeds on ſmall quad- 


Tupeds, lizards, and infeQs which breed in the rocks. 
And on the Reepeſt rock it builds a flat neſt without 


any ſhelter above: the neſt confilts of bits of wood 


and graſs, and by no means neatly faſhioned: the eggs 
are from fix to eight in number, of the ſame dark- red 
colour as the plumage. Itscryis very ſharpand piercings; 


it repeats cree- cree· cree, cree- cree- cree, incellantly, if a 


man or any animal approaches its ordinary. baunts. 


When they have eggs or young, they are very bold, | 


and will attack any thing that approaches the neſt, 


The mountain keſtrel is ſomewhat larger than the . 
common one; the tail is not ſo tapered, and ihe 
wings reach only to the middle of the tail; while the 


European keſtrel has wings longer than the tail. The 


tail of the preſent ſpecies is light red, croſſed with a 
few broad bars of brown; the head is reddiſh alſo, as 
in the female keſtrel; but i in the male keſtrel theſe 


Paris are bluiſh; in other reſpeQs the two ſpecies. 
© agree pretty well in colour. The nails and bill are 
black; the cere and feet yellow; the throat whitiſh; 


the checks and hind part of the head rufous ſhaded. | 

with brown; all the mantle is dark red with black 
ots of a triangular form; the belly and thighs are 
k grey with a line of black down each feather. 


The breaſt and ſides are of a lighter red than the back,” 
_ with longitudinal ſpots, The'wing-quills are black in 
_ the part that appears when. the wings are at reſt; un- 


derneatn you are __ with RY and the ſmaller. | 
; wing: 5 
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wing-coverts underneath are ſpotted with black. on a 
whitiſh ground inclining to rufous. The female is 
ſome what larger; the red colour is not fo ſtrong, and 
the black ſpots on the mantle are fewer.- -Falco tin- 
nunculus montanus, the mountain keſtrel, Ency. Lond. 
Montagnard, Vaillant, N* 35. $1 
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The BohEMIAN HAWE.— Legs yellowiſh ; body 
above cinereous, beneath white ; five outer quill- 
feathers black outſide ; orbits White. Twelve inches 
long; preys during the evening on mice. Bill near 
the angles of the mouth yellowiſh; irids yellow; tail 
S ſharp, long; legs thickiſh, feathered below the knees; 
claws black, roundiſh. Inhabits the mountains. of 
Bohemia. Falco Bohemicus, Gmel. Mæuſe-habicht, 
Meyer. Bohemian hawk, Turton. je INE 
The CrxgsTeD FI SEER FALCON of Arraica— 
This is probably a variety of the FISHER FALcon, 
vol. iv. p. 124. It is tuſted lixe that, and very like in 
plumage, but ſmaller. - A very remarkable trait, which 
ve do not find in, the common filher-falcon, is, that 
&the lower. mandible, beſides being notched on each 
{ide like the other, is cut off or thortened at the end, 
and the upper one hooks conſiderably over it;” there 
is no appearance of this pecuſiarity in Adanſon's de- 
ſeription of the tanas, nor in Buffon's plates. The tuſt 
is allo different from the deſign given by Buffon; yet 
after all, Vaillant conceives it to be the ſame ſpecies, 
badly deſcribed, and that Buffon's plate was meant to 
repreſent ſome other bird of prey, for his engravings 
and deſcriptions very oftendifagree. ' They are both 
African birds, and may very poſſibly differ in fize in 
| rech: parts of the country, from Senegal to the 
A . Re Pont de Ones 
I Thetuft is very large; it riſes from the forehe 
end ſtretches beyond che back of the head, where it 
lies down ; but it is often erett, when the bird is agi- 8 
jj tated either With anger or love; particularly the lat- 
ter, as the male ſpreads it out and expoſes it to pleaſe 
3 . e 
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and invite bis mate, to whom he is much attached. | -|/ 
The male of this ſpecies is about the ſize of a common 
pigeon; the female is larger by a fourth part, but her 
tiuſt is ſhorter, The colours are nearly the ſame, 
I be upper ſurface of the body is {late-colour, the tuft 
''. browmlh; the throat, neck, and breaſt, dirty white; 
the under part of the body the ſame, with tranſverſe 
ſtripes; the tail is ſtriped croſſwiſe alſo. The feet 
and toes are yellow. The baſe of the bill is blue, be 
end black, the nails or claws are black, taper, and very 
ſtrong. There is a brown mark on each fide the, 
mouth. The wings reach lower than the tail when F 
folded in The eye is of orange yellow. _ We 
This beautiful ſpecies frequents' lakes, ſea-ſhores, 
and rivers ſtocked with fiſh, feeding upon all kinds of 
{mall fiſh and crabs, as well as muſcles, cockles, &c. 
ide ſhells of which eaſily yield to their ſtrong bill. 
They: will greedily purſue the gull, the man-of-war 
bird, and even the albatroſs and pelican, birds much 
CS larger than themſelves ; the ſwallow ſeems to fear leſs | 
than thoſe large palmipede birds. When the creſted 1 
falcon haunts the ſea-ſhores, bis neſt is generally - 
among the rocks: if more inland, it is built among 
the trees which border upon thoſe rivers that afford 
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bim ſood. The ſemale lays four reddiſh- white eggs: 
fttzhße male partakes in the, work of incubation, and never 
quits his mate but in ſearch of food, which he brings to 
her in the neſt. The whole family continues a long time |} 
together; nor do the young ſeparate from the old till 
*, they are ready to pair and provide a family for tbem- 
ſelves. Their lohg wings would ſeem to indicate that 
they are aftive in the chaſe; their flight is indeed ex- 
tremely rapid ; but Vaillant ſays he never faw them | 
ſeize upon ihe birds they purſued, though ſometimes || 
: they. {truck them with their bills, and made them cry | 
ouiz but it appeared to be only for the purpoſe of driving 
- Intruders from the domain they had choſen for them- 
. ſelves, and which they ſeldom quit. © 3 1 
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The young ones have a fawn- coloured tint gene- 
rally over all the plumage; the white on the throat, 


neck, and breaſt, is varied with dark grey and rufous. 


The creſt does not appear till ſome months after they 
have forſaken the neſt.—Falco' piſcator var. Ency, 
Lond. Faucon huppe, Vaillant, Ne 28. Faucon | 


pecheur de Senegal, Buff. Fiſhing falcon, Latham. 
«The Sincine Faicon.—Specific. charaQter, the 
baſe of the bill and the legs yellow, elegant plumage, 


and a continued ſong. Such are the marks of one of 

the molt beautiful birds of prey in Africa. Except 
| the noiſy eagle be ſore deſcribed, it is perhaps the only 
bird of prey that has a muſical note. At firſt ſigbt it 
might be taken for a ſpecies of ſparrow-hawk'; but the 
wings are longer, the tail ſhorter, and the body 
"thicker, in proportion. The tail is tapering, the exte> 


rior quills being one third -ſhorter than the. middle 
ones. The head, neck, breaſt, and all the upper ſur- 


"face of the body, are cinereous grey, darker on the 
top of the bead, the cheeks, and part of the ſcapulars, 


which incline to brown. The upper tail-coverts are 


White; on the ſides they are ſtriped and dotted with 


brown. The belly is white, ſtriped faintly with light 


blue-grey ; the ſtripes on the reſt of the, body are more . 


diſtinct. The large wing-quills. are black. The tail- 


t feathers are tipped with white; the middle ones black; 

the reſt have broad ſtripes or bands of white; the 
iris of the eye is dark red; the bill and nails black. 
This ſpecies is the'fize of the common falcon. The 


female is one third larger. The baſe of the bill and 
the legs are of a fainter colour; they become brighter 
and deeper in the male in the ſeaſon of love. Then 


it is that he fings, as moſt hinging- birds do. Perched 
ona high tree with his female by bis fide, whom he 
does not quit through the whole year, or elſe near the 
neſt where ſhe is ſitting, be ſings for bours together in 


a very peculiar manner. Like the nightingale, he is 


Z 
\ 


heard at ſun - riſe, at ſun-ſet, and ſometimes all night. 
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In the midſt of his ſong he may be eaſily approached | 
Within gun-ſhot ; but the fowler mult be very careful 
to ſtand without the leaſt motion, if the bird ſtops 10 
take breath ; for at thole intervals the ſmalleſt noiſe will 
ſcare him away. He 1s very clear-hghted; and, when 
perched on a lone tree, it is very difficult to approach 
him. 

The ſinging falcon makes dreadful havock among 
hares, partridges, quails, &c. it will allo cat moles, - 
mice, and rats, having a moſt voracious appetite. 
The neſt is built on the forked branch of a tree, or in 
a thick buſh; the eggs are four in number, entirely 
white, and almoſt round. When boiled, the white 
preſerves an extraordinary tranſpareney, with ſome- 
what of a blue tint; the yolk is of a beautiful ſaffron 
colour; and the inſide of the ſhell green. The young 
birds have much rufous in their plumage. 

This rare and beautiful ſpecies is found in Ciffra- 
ria and the ſurrounding country; alſo in Karrow and 
Camdeboo. The male {ings only in the love-ſeaſon; 
and each ftrain laſts about a minute. © I never heard 
the female fing,” ſays Vaillant; „ but ſhe has a varied 
call. When I ſaw a pair of theſe birds, and happen- 
ed to bring down the male, I was certain of having 
the female prelenily; ; for, ſeeking the male with the 
greateſt anxiety and atiachment, her continued and 
mournful call directed me every moment to the - 
places ſhe was vainly ſeeking him in; and, diſregard- 
ing me, ſhe ſeemed to offer herſelf withogly to de- 
ſtruction. If, on che other hand, I ſhot the female 
firſt, the male kept the more on his guardz he would re- 
tire to a tree ſtanding by itſelf, and continue ſinging 
and calling day and night; and, if 1 kept purſuing 
him, he would leave that canton, and never return.” — 
Falco cantor, the finging falcon, Ency. Lond. Fi aucon 
chanteur, Vaillant, Ne 27. 

The Arnicau Farcon.—This ſpecies is called 


"of 82 Vaillant 2 5 a culotte noir, the falcon with black 
i plumage 
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plumage on the thighs. It is of an intermediate ſize 
between the two preceding. The wings reach about 
two thirds the length of the tail. The top of the head 
and the thighs are very dark brown; the wing and 
tail-feathers the ſame. but with a whitiſh edging which 
ſeparates them from each other. The throat is white; 
the mantle and wing-coverts dark grey, with ſome 
ſtrokes of a {till darker colour down the middle of 
each quill. The front part of the body is faint red, 
pencilled with brown ſpots; the lower belly and under 
tail-coverts the ſame, but the brown ſpots are fainter. 
The bill is formed as in the preceding ſpecies, yellow 
at the baſe, the reft horn- colour. The toes are ver 
ſtrong, and armed with black claws; the feet and legs 
are yellow; the feathers of the. thighs hang ſomewhat 
below the knee. The eye is hazel-colour, and ver 
briſk. The tail is rather rounded. Vaillant ſhot one 
while it was devourirg a levret it had juſt killed. 
The ſpecies is ſaid to be pretty, common on the Snow 
Mountains in Africa, where it is called “ litzle cock of 
the mountain ;” the coloniſts at the Cape call all the 
larger birds of prey, except vultures, cock of the 
mountain; and the ſmaller ones they call valk, or 
falcon.—Falco Africanus, Ency. Lond. Faucon à 
culotte noir, Faillant, Ne 29. 
The Culcgu ERA FALCON. — This ſmall bird of 
prey has the lower mandible formed like the two pre- 
ceding. It reſembles the creſted fiſher- falcon in plu- 
mage, but it has no tuft, The ſpecies was firſt deſ- 
cribed by Vaillant; chicguera is the Indian name 
among the inhabitants of Chandernagore, here it was 
ſhot. The upper mandible is doubly notched.“ The 
wings, in their natural poſition, reach about two thirds 
the length of the tail; the tail is ſomewhat tapered, 
and rounded;” theſe, marks may be taken for the 
ipecific charatter. The top of the head and back of 
the neck are of a dark ferruginous red; a flight tint of 
the ſame pervades the white of the. breaſt, about vr 
* ; 85 8 ill, 
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bill, front of the neck, and pinions of the wings. The 
under parts of the body conſiſt of dark-grey ſtreaks 
upon a white ground. The mantle is a light ſlate-co- 
lour, which is the ground-colour of all the wing and 
tail- feathers; they are moreover ſtriped tranſverſely : 
a broad black bar goes acroſs the end of the tail, but 
the tip is reddiſh white. The bill is pale yellow, 
but black at the tip; the feet and eyes a bright yellow. 
| Its manner of living is not known.—Falco chicquera, 
> Ency. Lond. Chicquera, Vaillant, Ne go. 

The BROWN Hawx.—Legs pale; head and body 
above brown, beneath white with yellow lunular 
ſpots; tail pale brown with four paler lines : thirteen. 
inches long; bill blue, black at the tip; irids yeltow ; * 
wing-coverts white at the edges; ſhoulders ſpotted 

with white,; claws black. Inhabits Ceylon. Falco 
badius, Gmel. Brown hawk, Brbwn and Lath. 

The American' Bxown Hawk. — Cere cine- | 
reous; legs yellow; body waved with black, above 
aſhy-brown, beneath whitiſh. Size and appearance 
of the ſparrow- hawk; bill pale 1ead-colour ; crown 
and fides of the head with longitudinal white lines ; 
"bet reddiſh- brown; tail aſhy-brown with three tranſ- 
verle pale brown ſtripes, tip paler, claws black. In- 
«habits America.—Falco fuſcus, Gmel. American 
brown hawk, Lath. - 

The 5 or . SPARROW-HAWX.— 
This ſpecies much reſembles the ſinging falcon in plu- 
mage; but is about the ſize of the European ſparrow- 
hawk : its wings are very ſhort, not reaching beyond 
the upper tail-coverts; ſo that the African ſparrow- 
bawk is totally diſtin from that of Europe, which 
Vaillant never met with in any part of Africa, though 
Kolbe ſays he ſaw it at the Cape. Strange it is indeed 
to obſerve, that, of all the European birds which 
Kolbe met with at the Cape, Vaillant never ſaw one; 
and of all theſe which Vaillant found to be common 

to both parts of * world, without the * varia- 
N | tion 
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tion in colour or mode of living, Kolbe ſays not a 
word! 11 3 | 
The gabar, as obſerved before, is about the ſize of 
the common ſparrow- hawk; but the tail is ſhorter, ſo 
that it has not ſo ſlender an appearance upon the whole, 
The upper ſurface of the body, head, and cheeks, are 
of a brown-grey, darker on the mantle and hind head, 
The tail-coverts, upper and under, are white; the 
large wing-quills are brown in the part which is viſible 
when they are folded; underneath they are tranſ- 
verſely ſtriped; and the middle feathers are tipped with 
white. The tail is ſquare, barred with dark brown on 
a lighter ground; beneath, white ſhaded with black. 
The throat and breaſts are bluiſh-grey ; the reſt of 
the body and the tufted thighs are elegantly ſtriped 
with light brown on a whitiſh ground. The eyes are 
bright yellow; the baſe of the bill and the feet a beau- 
tiful red; the reſt of the bill and the claws are black. 
The female is one third larger than the male. The 
red is not ſo bright on her feet and bill; indeed dur- 
ing the rainy ſeaſon the red colour is not ſo ſtrong in 
the male as at other tintes. 485 WM 
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Vaillant found a neſt of this ſpecies in September 
in the forked branch of a large mimoſa-tree ; it was 
made of roots and flexible twigs, and lined with fea- 
thers; and contained three young ones as large as the 

parents; they flew away; but, having killed the old 
ones, the young were ſoon caught. Their feet and 
the baſe of the bill were yellow; the breaſt and 'mantle 
contained ſome brown feathers, ſome bluiſh, ſome red- 

- diſh, and others had. all thoſe colours iniermixed. All 
the under parts of the body were [triped with fawn- 
colour on a white ground ſlightly tinged with red: 
one egg remained in the neſt, which which was white, 
and as large as that of the Eurepean ſparrow-hawk. - 

This ſpecies was not met with near the Cape, but 

ig the interior of Africa, on the borders of the rivers. 
Swart-koop and Sondag ; in Karow, Camdeboo, and 
Vor. VIII. No. goo. I. | between 
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domain; as it will alſo the kites and buzzards, being 
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between the Mountains of Snow and Boch-velt.— 
125 niſus Africanus, Ency. Lond. Cabar, Vaillant, 
0 33. i ; | | 6 h | 
The Dwaxr Hawk. —This African ſpecies, the 
ſmalleſt of this diviſion of birds of prey, being much 
ſmaller than the merlin, is called by Vaillant le mi- 


nulle. Its proportions are the ſame, on a ſmall ſcale, 


as the ſparrow-hawk of Europe: the legs and thighs 
are very long; the wings hardly reach' beyond the 
origin of the tail; the tail is ſquare; the firſt wing- 
quill is ſhorter than the fourth. All this agrees both 
with the ſparrow-hawk and this ſmall ſpecies; and 


may ſerve to diſtinguiſh it from the martin, for which 
it might be miſtaken upon a ſlight view, on account 


of its ſize. 5 | 

The plumage of the whole upper ſurface appears 
brown when the feathers lie ſmooth and at reſt ; but 
inſide they are ſpotted with white. The throat is 
white, with a few brown ſpots in the middle of each 
feather ; the breaſt the ſame, the ſpots growing larger 


as they deſcend, and varying in ſhape ; the ſides and 


thighs are regularly ſtriped with brown. The large 


| 22 are brown outwardly, ſtriped inwards with white; 


the mid-quills the ſame, except that the white is clearer, 
and the ftripes broader. The ſmaller under wipg-co- 
verts have luile brown ſpots on a rufous ground. The 
tail is brown, imperceptibly ſtriped with a darker tint ; 
but, the inner barbs being whiter, the ſtripes are very 


. Viſible on the under part of the tail. The cere and 
' feet are yellow; the eye orange-colour; the bill and 


claws black. | 


This ſpecies, though ſmall, has all the courage and 
voracity of its tribe. It will attack all kinds of ſmall 


birds; but, if it finds not birds for its purpoſe, it will 


feed on leſs delicate fare, as graſs-hoppers, beetles, and 
other inſets. - It will ſuffer no buicher- bird within 
its reach; but drives away that fierce tribe from its 


al ways 


} 
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always ſure to eſcape, if hard preſſed, by the ſwiſt- 
neſs of its flight. The raven is the enemy againſt 

. which it ſeems moſt implacable, when it has eggs to 
defend. The male purſues the raven, with the cry of 
/ cree=cree=cree, pree-pree-pree,like the note of the keſtrel. 
The male and female hunt together; they make their 
neſt on the top of the mimoſa-tree ; the eggs are five in 
number, ſpotted with brown at the extremities: the neſt 
is formed of flexible twigs, moſs, and withered leaves; 
and carefully lined with wool and downy feathers. 
This ſpecies Vaillant found on the verdant borders 
of the Gamtoo river, and thence quite to Caffraria. 
The male is about the ſize of the common black-bird, 
bat the female is nearly twice as big. Her colours 
are the ſame, except that ſome parts of the mantle, 
and the ſtripes and ſpots on the breaſt, are ſomewhat 
fainter. | | 
The following fact related by Vaillant will ſhow 
the boldneſs of this little bird. While he was pre- 
paring and ſtuffing dead birds on a table before his 
tent, one of theſe hawks flew over his head, and, ob- 
ſerving ſeveral birds; made a pounce, and bore off a 
. {tufted bird in his claws. He perched on a tree not 
thirty paces off, and preſently plumed his prey, but 
was greatly ſurpriſed and mortified no doubt to find 
the ſkin completely ſtuffed with moſs and wool. He 
ate the head however, the only part that was left; and, 
after having angrily torn the-reſt to pieces, he came 
and hovered about the operator, but would not make 
another plunge, diſdaining perhaps to be cheated twice. 
Falco minutus, Ency.. Lond. Minulle, Vaillant, 
N* 34- - Falco minullus, the dwarf hawk, £L2th, and 
Shaw. 7 | Jo | 

The DusBzo0us Faitcon,—Cere and legs yellow; 
head duſky, with ruſty ſtreaks; body above brown, | 
beneath dirty-white with brown ſtreaks ; tail duſky- 

, alh with four black bands, Ten inches long; bill 
duſky; irids yellow; wing-coverts edged with rufly; 
| N Ls primary 
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bill and claws black; lower wing - coverts white with 
line black lines. Size of a magpie. Inhabits Guiana 


ſe en blackiſh at the tip; legs naked. Inhabits In- 


from S. G. Gmel. and Zepechin. Ingrian falcon, Lat. 


primary tail-feathers duſky-aſh with white lines. In- 
habits New York and Carolina.— Falco dubius, 
Gmel. Dubious falcon, Penn. | 

_ The Dusxy Fatcon.—Cere and legs yellow; 
hind-head and neck ſpotted, with white; body above 
duſky brown, beneath white with black lines ; tail with 
four broad and four narrow duſky bands and tipt with 
white. Hill bluiſh; head duſky brown; wing-coverts 
flightly edged. with ferruginous ; primary quill-fea- 
thers duſky. - Inhabits New, York.—Falco obſcurus, 
Gmel. Duſky falcon, Pennant. | 
. The Guiana Faicon.—Cere, legs, and eye-lids 
yellow; body brown, waved with white; quill-feathers 
ruſty. banded with black. Secondary tail-feathers 
' whiziſh>at the outer edge; tail black with two broad 
bands, tip cinereous; vent white with a few. black 
ſtreaks; rump variegated black and white; eyebrows 
beneath naked, prominent; lores with black brillles; 


and Surinam. Falco ſupercilioſus, Gmel, Guiana 
falcon, Lath. . . 

The IN CRIAN Faicox.—Cere, legs, and eyelids, 
yellow; vent and thighs ruſty. Size of a pigeon; 
body bluiſh-brown; belly bluiſh-white ; head brown ; 
bill yellow, brown at the tip; tail-feathers twelve, 
brown each fide ; -quill-feathers bluiſh-white, the firlt 


gria and other parts of Ruſha and Siberia; builds on 
the top branches of trees, or takes poſſeſſion of the 
magpie's neſt; preys on quails, and goes abroad chiefly 
in the evening and at night, —Falco veſpertinus, Gmel. 


The Permian Faicon.—Cere, legs, and eye- 
lids, yellow; thighs black; neck, breaſt, and belly, 
browniſh {potted with white. A very ſmall ſpecies, 
Inhabits Permia and Siberia.—Falco veſpertinoides, 
Gmel, from Falck, Permian falcon, Turton, =, 
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The Carap Faicon,—Legs yellow ; body grey- 
aſh, beneath white; wing-coverts black. Size of a 
pigeon; preys on frogs. Irids yellow; orbits red, 
naked; eyelids with laſhes. Inhabits India. Added 
by Turton, from Smellie. Falco vociferus, the criad 
falcon, Turton: * 
| The Jonuanna Farcox.— Legs yellow; body 
ruſty with ſmall linear black ſpots ; chinyellow ; quill- 
feathers blackiſn-brown; tail white, wedged. Bill 
black, lower mandible yellow ati the baſe. Inhabits 
Johanna iſland. Added by Turton.— Falco Johan- 
nenlis, the Johanna falcon, Turton. 

The Ox ANGE-BREASTED HoaBay.—Bill and } 
lead-colour ; body duſky-brown with narrow whit 
lines crofling each other; chin with Igog narrow whitiſh 
feathers; throat and breaſt orange ; belly and tail with 
brown interrupted ſtreaks. Bill whitiſh at the baſe; 
throat with round white ſpots; lower tail-coverts 
ruſty; tail towards the tip with white lines; legs long, 
ſlender; claws black. Inhabiis Surinam, fifteen 
inches long. 8 1 

There are two varieties: 1. With ſtreaks on the 
body more duſky; chin white; throat orange; ten 
inches long. 2. Legs tawny ; body above bluifh-black - 
with bluiſh ſtreaks, beneath freaked with white. Size 
of the laſt : belly, vent, and thighs, reddiſh ; chin and 
throat reddiſh with a white ſpot in the middle. Falco 
aurantius, Gmel, Orange-breaſted hobby, Lath. 

The LEA D-colOURED HOBBY. Cere duſky ; le 
yellow ; body cinereous, upper parts of the back black- 
lead colour; tail-feathers underneath with three white 
ſpets. Bill and claus black; head and neck cinere- 
ous; legs ſhort. Inhabits Cayenne : ſize of the ſpar- 
row-hawk.—Falco plumbeus, Gmel. Spotted-tailed 
hobby, Latk. Lead-coloured hobby, Ency. Lond. 

The LI r TEE Hawx,—Cere yellow; head browp; 
crown and belly red; wings - bluiſh. Bill and irids 
yellowiſh ; head lue-aſh; crown, body above, and 


wings 


CY * 
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wing-coverts, broun- orange with tranſverſe black 
freaks; tail red-brown dotted with black; legs yel- 
low; head of the female ſurrounded with ſeven black- 
iſn ſpots. | Inhabits Virginia, Carolina, and St. Do- 
mingo: length eleven inches. Falco ſparverius, Gmel. 
F. minor rufeſcens, Brown. Aeſalon Cardinenſis, 
Brifſ. Emerillon de la Caroline, Buff. Little hawk, 
Catefby. Little falcon, Penn. and Lath. 

The Ddnrxco Faicon.—Cere and legs yellow; 
head cinereous; body above red-brown, beneath dirty- 
white, both ſpotted with black; eight middle tail-fea- 
__ thers cheſout, towards the tip black, white at the ex- 
tremity. Bill yellow, black at the tip, irids yellow; 
outer tail-feathers of the male white on the outfide and 
tips, infide cheſnut with a tranſverſe black ſpot to- 
wards the tips, of the female, outſide white with five 
black ſpots, inſide cheſnut, the ſecondaries whitiſh 
near the tip with a black ſpot; claws black. Inha- 
bits St. Domingo. — Falco Dominicenſis, Gmel. 
Emerillon de St. Domingue, Briſſ. St. Domingo 
falcon, Latham. | 

_ "The Minurtz Faircon.—Cere brown; legs yel- 
low; body beneath white; tail-feathers brown ; banded 
with black. Bill and claws black ; body above brown 
varied with rufous, beneath with tranfverſe browniſh- 
red ſtreaks; belly ſometimes with lanceolate ſpots. 
Inhabits Malta, rarely England: eleven inches long. — 
Falco minutus, G 4 Accipiter minor, Briſſ. Mi- 
- nute falcon, Turton. 
_ TheBzxcar Faicon.—Cere, eyelids, legs, and 
body beneath, yellow; back, bluiſh-black; temples ſur- 
rounded by a white line. Bill blackifh; fore-part of 
the head white; area of the eyes naked, yellow; 
cheeks white with a black line; two middle tail-fea- 
thers uniform, the reſt beneath with tranfverſe white 
ſtreaks; claws blackiſh. Inhabits Bengal; fix inches 
and à half long. Falco caruleſcens, Gme}. -F * 
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de Bengale, Briſſ. Little black-and-orange Indian 


bak, Edu. Bengal falcon, Lath. | 

The Stzzrian Falcon, Cere greeniſh; legs 
duſky-yellow; ruff ferruginous; body above lead- 
colour, beneath whitiſh with ruſty ſpots. Irides 
| brown; crown brown with blackiſh lines; wings 
white at the edges, varying underneath; tail-feathers 
lead-colour towards the tip, beneath pale bands, edges 
black, tips white. Inhabits Siberia; a little leſs than 
the laſt: very rare. Falco regulus, Gmel. F. cera 
vireſcente, Pall. Siberian falcon, Lat. | 

The Tiny Faicon.—Legs yellow; body brown- 
aſh, beneath whitiſh with blackith bars; crown whit» 
iſh. Inhabits Cayenne; hardly ſix inches long. This 
concluding ſpecies is added by Dr. Turton, in his 
late tranſlation of Gmelin's laſt edition of Linnæus : 
Syſtema Naturæ. While we acknowledge ourſelves 
- indebted to that tranſlation for ſeveral new ſpecies, 
we muſt lament that the doQtor ſhould have ſo greatly 
leſſened its uſefulneſs, by omitting the ſynonymes and 
authorities. —Falco pumilus, the tiny falcon, Turton. 


STRIX, Tus OWL. 


The GREAT Horned Owr of the Cars.— 
Vaillant conſiders this as a variety of the Strix bubo, or 
great horned owl of Europe; which ſee deſcribed at 
vol. iv.p. 153. A tuftof feathers riſes on each fide of the 
forehead, exactly over each eye, which ſome have 
likened to ears, ſome to horns, which the birds can 
erett at pleaſure; but Vaillant fays they generally lie 
flat upon the head. Theſe tufts are the diſtinQtion by 
which thoſe ſpecies-are known which the French, on 
account of their - exceeding grave formality,” have 
dignified with the name of duke, of theſe there are 


three; the grand duke, which we are now treating of; , 


the middle duke, Strix otus, which we call the long- 

eared owl, though its ears are much ſhorter than the 

firſt; and the lle duke, or ſcops. Theſe are 3 
| | 1 N fo 
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found in Africa, and throughout the whole of the 
ancient continent; and their colours have been very 
little changed by the climate, the differenct not ap- 
pearing greater than between individuals killed in the 
ſame country. The ſcops he obſerved at Camdeboo 
and the otus throughout the colony at the Cape, where 
it neſtles among the rocks, but is ſometimes ſeen 
abroad in the day-time.—Strix bubo, Linn. and Gmel. 
Grand duc, Buff. and Vaillants African Birds, 
r ; 3 
The Cx TON O WI. Body above reddiſh- brown, 
beneath yellowiſh-white; circles on the face reddiſh- 
brown fireaked with black. Bill corneous; irids 
yellow; ears ſhort, acute; firſt quill-feathers and tail 
with tranſverſe black, white, and pale-red, lines; legs 
| half naked. Inhabits Ceylon; nearly two feet long. 
| —$Strix Zeylonenlis, Gmel. Ceyloneſe eagle-owl, 
The Curvess Owi.—Body reddiſh-brown with 
- waved black lines, beneath ſtreaked with: reddiſh- 
black and barred with white. Bill-and legs black; 
- ſecondary quill-feathers with four blackiſh bars. In- 
habits China; fourteen inches long. Strix Sinenſis, 
Turton's Linn. Sa p05 
The CorowanDer- OwL.—Body above greyiſh- 
red with reddiſh white ſpots, beneath pale red with 
ſmall ſemilunar black ſpots. ' Bill black; irids yel- 
low; legs reddiſh ; cheeks white; quill and tail-fea- 
thers barred with reddiſh-wbite. Inhabits India; 
ſmaller than the preceding. —Strix Coromanda, Tur- 
ton. 1 | b 
The Rev Owt.—Bodyaboveferruginous, beneath 
cinereous; wings with five white dots. Body ſtriped 
above, ſpotted beneath with black; primary quill-fea- 
thers with black, red, and white, lines; tail rufous 
with duſky bars; legs feathered down to the toes. 
"Inhabits North America; ten inches and a half long. 
.—Strix aſio, Gmel, Scops Carolinienſis, Bri/. Lit- 
"tle owl, Cateſby. Red owl, Penn. The 


— 
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The Mzxican OwWI.— Body variegated with 
brown and black; eyes large; irids golden. Inhabits 
Mexico. —Strix Mexicana, Gmel. Aſio Mexicanus, 
Briſl. Tecolotl, Ray. Mexican eared owl, Latham. 

The AMERICAN OwL.—Head and body above ci- 
nereous, beneath ruſty; rump white, ſpotted with 
black; wings and tail ruſty, with cinereous and grey 

tranſverſe lines. Bill yellow; irids golden; orbits aſh ; 
legs yellow; claws black. Inbabits North America; 
fourteeninches long.—Strix Americana, Gmel. Afio 
Americanus, Briſſ. Bubo ocro-cinereus, Feuillt. 

The SuokrT-EARED OwL.—Ears ſhort; body 
above brown, the feathers edged with yellow; be- 
neath pale yellow longitudinally ſtreaked with. duſky. 
Tail duſky-brown, the middle feathers with a yellow 
circle; feathers of the legs yellow. Inhabits Europe, 
America, and Siberia; fourteen inches long; watches 
lor mice in barns.—Strix brachyotus, Gmel. Chouette, 
ou grande cheveche, Buff. and Will. Short-eared owl: 
Penn. and Lath. SS | £135: Of ne 

The MoTTLED OwL.—Body grey, beneath paler, 
both ſpotted with black and ruſty ; feathers of the 
head and breaſt dotted with black. Face white ſpotted 
with brown; ſhoulders- and wing-coverts with large 
white ſpots; primary quill-featbers ſpotted with black 
and pale ruſty. Inhabits New Vork; eleven inches 
long.—Sttix nævia, Gmel, Mottled owl, Penn. and 
Lath. ET) 

The Indian OWI.— Back duſky ; wing-coverts 
grey with black lines; breaſt buff with ſmall arrow- 
ſhaped ſpots. Bill duſky, ſurrounded with long briſtles; + 
head duſky-brown ; orbits pale-aſh ; legs half naked, 
beneath reddiſh-yellow: ears duſky on the inner 
and white on the outer ſides: irids {carlet. Inhabits 
Ceylon; ſeven inches long.——Strix Indica, Gmel. 
Little hawk-owl of Ceylon, Penn. Indian eared owl, 
Latham. . 


The SAR DIN IAN OwL.—Feathers' of the ears 
Vor. VIII. No. 200. M eight 
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eight or nine; bill greeniſh- yellow. Inhabits Sardinia 
and Italy; ſeven inches long; ſolitary, does not 
migrate, makes a howling noiſe.—Strix zorca, Gmel. 


from Cetti. 


- The CaRNIOLA OWI.— Body whitiſh-aſh, with 
blackiſh ſpots and tranſverſe ſtripes. Irids yellow; 
tail ſpotted with browniſh ; fix firſt quill-feathers 
ſpotted with whitiſh on one fide. Inhabits Carniola ; 


makes its neſt in rocks and hollow trees; eight inches 
long.—Strix Carniolica, Gmel. from Scopoli. 


The YAa1ix Owr.—Body red; of ſmall ſize. In- 
habits foreſts upon the Ural; reſembles the bubo in 


colour and form, but much leſs; hardly weighs a 


pound; builds its neſt in fiſſures of rocks and hollow 
trees.—Strix diminuta, Gmel. from Pallas. Yaikan 
cagle-owl, Latham. 
The Sin ERIANX OWI.— Body variegated 
with brown, ruſty and white. Bill, legs, and claws, 
dirty whitiſh; irids yellow; back dirty-aſh; wings 
with oblong white ſpots; tail reddiſh with brown 
fireaks and dots. Inhabits Siberia; nine inches long. 
St ix pulchella, Gmel. from Pallas. Siberian cared 
owl, Latham. This is the laſt of the Zared Owls, ex- 
cept the ſcops, which bas been already deſcribed, vol. 
iv. p. 161. | | | 
The Wuarre-TurreDd Owr. The tufts in this 
ſpecies ariſe from the bill, but do not ſtand erect Rke 
ears or horns, as in the firſt diviſion. They pals over 
the eyes, and fall down very low upon the back of the 
neck; being compoſed of flexible feathers of various 
lengihs, but of a ſnowy whiteneſs, It is a rare ſpe- 
cies, lately brought from Cayenne, or Guiana; and 
is about the ſize of the Strix otus, or long-eared owl. 
The bill is yellow, the nails brown, The wings when 
at reſt reach to about the middle of the tail, which is 
rounded at the end. The legs are covered with ſea- 
thers, which reach as far as the firſt joint of the toes. 
The under part of the body, from the throat to the 
| under 
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under tail-coverts, has faint brown ſtripes on a whitiſh 
ground, clouded in ſome parts with rufous. The up- 
per ſurface of the body is moſtly of a reddiſh brown 
faintly ſtriped with a duller brown, and occafionally 
relieved with white ſpots, which moſtly appear on the 
wing-coverts and towards the end of the tail. The 
colour of the eyes is not known,—Chouette a aigrette 
blanche, Vaillant, N* 4g. | 

RAVE'S Waite OwI.— This name we have aſ- 
ſumed to diſtinguiſh this ſpecies from the other white 
owls, of which we have already three, the nyctea, the 
alba, and the flammea. It was deſcribed from the 
cabinet of M. Raye de Breukeleward, of Amſterdam. 
It has no riſing tufts ; the wings reach feveral inches 
below the tail; the head is very large. This ſpecies 
is not ſo big as the harfang, or great white ow], Strix 
nydtea; it is nearly of the ſize of the great horned owl, 
Strix bubo, but is ſhorter and thicker. Theſe re- 
marks will be ſufficient to prevent its being con- 
founded with any ſpecies hitherto known. The plu- 
mage is of a ſnowy white, with a very few black ſpots 
upon the wing-coverts and two large quills. The feet 
and toes are ſo completely covered with downy fea- 
thers, that only the ends of the claws are viſible ; 
theſe are black, as is the bill. Its country is not 
known, but Vaillant ſuppoſes it to inhabit a cold cli- 
mate. Chouette blanche, Vaillant, Ne 45. 

The Swepisun Owr. — Body grey, with ſmall 
round ſpots. Bill duſky with a white tip, and a black 
line from the baſe to the eye each fide; eyes clouded 
with duſky, and ſurrounded with a circle of white fea- - 
thers; head grey ſtriped with white, ſurrounded by a 
duſky collar ſpotted with white; breaſt and belly white 
blotched with duſky ; primary quill-feathers duſky 
with white bars; tail duſky-grey with white ſtripes, 
trix tengmalmi, Gmel. from Act Stockh. Swediſh 
owl, Turton. - | 

The Barred Owr.—Head, neck, breaſt, back, 
and wing-coverts, brown ſpotted with. white; belly 
; . and 
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and vent dirty-white ſtreaked with brown; tail with 


brown and whitiſh bands, whiilh at the tip. Bill and 


irids yellow; eyes ſurrounded by a whitiſh circle; 
primary quill-ſeathers barred with black and white; 
legs arid toes feathered with whitiſh ; wings ſhorter 
than the tail. Inhabits Hudſon's Bay, New York, 
rarely England ; two feet long ; feeds on hares, mice, 
and cranes.—Strix nebuloſa, Gmel. from Phil. Tran. 
Ixii. Barred-Owl, Penn. and Lath. 

The Col LARED OwWI.— This is another Ameri- 
can ſpecies, and very little known. It is one of the 
largeſt of the genus, being in ſize between the great 
hoxned owl and the aluco, or black ow]. Its large 
eye-brows are white, and greatly encroach upon the 
brown colour of the face. The relt of the face and 
moſt of the upper ſurface of the body, are chocolate- 
colour; the ſcapulars and. wing-coverts have ſome 
ſtreaks of light grey. A large brown collar or neck- 


lace falls down upon the breaſt. The throat, front of 


4 


the neck, ſides, and under tail-coverts, are white, with 
brown bars acroſs the tail. The legs and feet are 
entirely covered with ſhining white down. It ſtands 
twenty-two inches high. The bill is yellow at the 


tip, and bluiſh at the baſe; the claws are black. This 


is all we know of this bird, except that it was killed 
on a plantation near Surinam in Guiana. —Chouette 
a collier, Vaill. N* 42. Perhaps the Strix perſpicil- 
lata, or ſpeQacle owl; of Turton's Linn. 
The Soory OwI.— Head, neck, and wing-coverts, 
footy, with dirty-white lines; breaſt and belly whitiſh, 
with large oblong duſky-brown ſpots. Bill whitiſh; 
irids yellow; tail with oblique and dirty-white ſtreaks; 
a part of the {kin from the chin to the vent bare of 
feathers, Inhabits Hudſon's Bay; two feet long; flies 
in pairs, and preys on mice and hares, —Strix cinerea, 
Gmel. Sooty owl, Penn. and Turton. Cinereous owl, 
Latham. | | 
The SrorrEzDp OwL. — Back and tail-coverts 
white ſpotted with duſky : breaſt and belly . dirty» 
iD | | white 
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white with reddiſh lines croſſing each other. Bill and 
claws black, hooked ; irids yellow ; ſpace between the 
eyes, cheeks, and chin, white ; feathers of the head 
black at the tip; ſhoulders and wing-coverts white 
with reddiſh ſpots; vent white. Inhabits Hudſon's 

Bay: two feet long; forms its neſt ot moſs on the 
ground; preys on mice and {mall birds; fleſh good. 
—Strix wapacuthu, Gmel. from Penn. Spotted 
owl, Turton. 5 | 

The Coguiuzo Owr.— Body above brown, be- 
neath white; legs warty, hairy. Irids yellow ; body 
above ſpotted with white. Inhabits Chili; ſize of a 
pigeon; flies in pairs, ſometimes by day ; preys on 
inſects and reptiles; lays four eggs, variegated with 
white and yellow, in long ſubterraneous burrows.— 
Strix cunicularia, Gmel. from Molini. Nottua co- 
quimbanos, Briſſ. Coquimbo owl, Latham. . 

The AusrRIAN OwL.—Body variegated white 
and brown; ſpace round the eyes white; irids red. 
Inhabits Auſtria; ſize of a fowl ; covering of the head 
with an elegant radiant wreath of white feathers from 
ear to ear, —Strix ſylveſtris, Gmel. from Scopoli. 
Auſtrian owl, Latham. 

The Wuite AusTRIAN OwL.—Body above 
tawny ſpotted with grey, beneath white; quill and 
tail-feathers rufous, the latter tipt with white. Bill 
white; covering of the head with a reddiſh border. 
Inhabits Auitria ; ſize of the laſt.—Strix alba, Gmel. 
from Scop. White Auſtrian owl, Latham. 

The Rurous OWT. Body pale rufous with lon- 
gitudinal brown ſpots; irids brown, Inhabits Auſ. 
tria ; lize of a pigeon, —Strix nottua, Gmel. from Scop. 
Rufous Auitrian.owl, Latham. 

The Fzrrucinous OWI. - Body ruſty ſpotted 
with brown; irids bluiſh. Inhabits the woods of 
Idria ; ſize of the laſlt—Strix rufa, Gmel. from Scop. 
Ferruginous Auſtrian owl, Latham. | 

The SoroN ESE OWI. - Body above black-brown 
mixed with tawney, beneath white, with blackiſh lines 


croſſing * 
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eroſſing each other near the tip. Crown and outer 
circle of feathers round the face varied with reddiſh 
and white; toes horn- colour. Inhabits France, fif- 
teen inches long. Strix Solonienſis, Gmel. Soloneſe 
owl, Latham. . 

The Common WRITE OWI.— This ſpecies, al- 
ready deſcribed, vol. iv. p. 166. is lightly noticed 
by Vaillant, as being at the Cape, where it has varied 
as little as any of thoſe we have before ſpoken of. 
The differences of age and ſex are preciſely the ſame 
as in theſe comparatively-cold countries. The young 
male has the under part of the body and face rufous; 
the young female the ſame, with lines of black under- 
neath. The full-grown male has the under part of the 
body of a fine white, which in the female is varied with 
long black ſpots. Inſtead of old towers and church- 
ſteeples, the white owl in Africa lays her eggs in holes 
of the rocks on a heap of dried leaves; the eggs are 
whne, and ſeven or eight in number. This bird is 
ſeldom ſeen in the day; but at night flies about, and 
reaches the towns and inhabited places neareſt to its 
own neſt. The coloniſts, who have carried into Africa 
the fooliſh prejudices of Europe, call it dood-vogel, 
or death-bird. Vaillant ſhot ſome of this ſpecies at 
the Cape; others in the Great Namaquois country ; 
others he received from Senegal, South America, and 
China, and one from Ruſſia; there was no ſenſible 
variation in theſe, though from climates ſo diſſimilar. 

The Mountain OwL.—Space round the eyes 
and chin black. Bill and irids yellow; body cine- 
Teous; primary quill-feathers . ſerrate on both edges. 
Inbabits mountains of Siberia.—Strix barbata, the 
mountain owl, Turton. 

The Axc TI OwLi.—Body ruſty-brown, above 
ſpotted with black, beneath ſtreaked with narrow 
| -brown lines; bill, orbits, and band under the wings, 
brown. Irids yellow; tail barred with black and 
ruſty; legs white; claws black. Inhabits northern 
Sweden; eighieen inches long.—Strix - afQtica, Tur- 
: don. © The 
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The Hawx OWI.—Feathers above brown with 
white edges, beneath white with tranſverſe black lines; 
bill and irids golden. Crown brown ſpotted with 
white; face white mixed with brown edged with black; 
rump brown with pale bands; tail and wings long. 
Inhabits Hudſon's Bay ; thirteen inches long ; preys 
by day.—Strix Hudſonia, Gmel. Caparacoch, Buff. 
Little hawk-owl, Edwards. Hawk-owl, Latham. 

The URAL Owi.—Body whitiſh, with longitudi- 
nai brown ſpots in the middle of each feather. Bill 
wax-colour; irids and eye-lids black; orbits aſh; 
rump white; tail long, wedged. Inhabits mountains 
of Ural in Siberia; ſize of a hen.—Strix Uralenſis, 
Gmel. from Lepechin. Chouette a longue queue de 
Siberie, Buff. Ural owl, Lath. | | 

The Axxican, Loxc-TailteDd Owr,—This bird 
ſeems to occupy the ſpace between the diurnal birds 
of prey and the nodturnal. Edwards firſt deſcribed a 
bird of this kind under the name of caparacox of 
Hudſon's Bay, or hawk-owl, Str:x Hudſonza ; Buffon 
has one ſomewhat ſimilar, the long-tailed Siberian 
owl, Strix Uralenſis ; which ſtill more reſembles the 
ſubje& under conſideration. See the two preceding 
ſpecies. | | 

The preſent ſpecies is of a lengthened ſhape, and 
more like the birds who hunt in open day than the 
hawk-owl., The throat, neck, and breaſt, and the 
whole under part of the body, from the bill to the 
tail, including the wings, thighs, legs, and toes, are 
covered with ſilky feathers of a ſhining white; only 
the nails are viſible, which are black; ſo is the bill, 
which is hardly viſible, being ſo beſet, as far as the 
noſtrils, with thin feathers like hairs. The eyes are 
of a bright orange-colour. The head, hinder part of 
the neck, and mantle, are reddiſh brown, the wing- 
coverts the ſame with white ſpots; all the wing-quills 
are tipped with white. The tail is compoſed of 
twelve quills; the two middle ones of the ſame co- 
lour with the wings, the zeſt barred with white on 
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their outer barbs; the interior barbs are white with- 


out any ſtripe or ſpot, ſo that the under ſurface of the 


tail is entirely white. 

This ſpecies has a long, thin, ſlender body; head 
round, bill very ſmall, and legs ſhort. It has the geſ- 
tures and motions of the head common to our owls, 
but without their ſlupidity. The wing, when folded in, 
reaches to the middle of the tail, which is very long and 
tapered, like the European cuckoo, which bird it far- 
ther reſembles in its long body and ſhort legs. As 
young cuckoos have ſometimes been miſtaken for 
hawks, (ſee vol. iv. p. 434.) and might be ealily con- 
founded with this ſpecies of owl, we ſhall juſt mention, 


that this owl has but one hind toe and three in front, 


whereas in the cuckoo the toes are diſpoſed two 


backwards and two forwards. Yet lometimes, when 


the birds are perched, the poſition of the toes is other- 
wiſe, as one of the hinder ones will turn before, and 
vice-verſa; ſo that great. attention and cloſe examina- 
tion are neceſſary to prevent miſtakes; and perſons 
who prepare birds for preſervation in cabinets often 
blunder in fixing the legs and toes. 

This bird is called in the Auteniquois country, Afri- 
ca, nagi- vall, night hawk; we have before remarked, 
that at the Cape all the ſmaller birds of prey are call- 
ed hawks. It never appears till the twilight. fades 
into total darkneſs, and till objeAs are hardly diftin- 
guiſhable by the eye of man, The other birds of 
night are heard long before this leaves its hiding- 
place. It flies ſo lwiſtly, ſkimming the earth and 
trees on the ſkirts of a wood, that the moſt attentive 
eye can by no means follow its motions ; hence Vail- 
lant was never able to bring one down, though he 
fired at the ſame pair of birds more than three hundred 
times in the ſpace of a month; he caught them, at 
length, by mere accident, in a net which was hung 
out to dry; they refuſed all food that was offered 
them, and died in three days. He caught another 


couple afterwards in the ſame manner. The 
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The female is ſome what ſmaller than the male; the 
white underneath the body is not ſo clear. I found 
nothing in their ſtomachs,” ſays Vaillant,“ but the 
remains of inſeRs, and the bones of a ſmall kind of 
frog very common upon trees and buſhes in Africa. 
(See an account of the tree-frogs, vol. xii. p. 194.) I 
never ſaw or heard it but in the night; ſo that it can= 
not be Edward's hawk-owl, Strix Hudſonia, which, 
that writer ſays purſues its flight and chaſe in broad 
day-light. I never was able to diſcover one of them 
in the day-time, though I often ſought for them, and 
frequently ſucceeded in railing other night-birds; 
which. proves how carefully they hide themſelves, 
No doubt they conceal themſelves in the holes of 
trees; and there in all probability they neſtle and lay 
their eggs, which the Hottentots ſay are white. I can- 
not aſſert this of myſelf, never having ſeen a neſt; but 
I have no doubt, from a peculiar ſmell which all birds 
have who live in holes, that theſe are of that concealed . 
race. Let any one ſmell at a wood-pecker, and then at 
another bird, and he will be convinced of the truth of 
my obſervation. Sea-fowl have a very ſtrong oily 
ſmell; the bee-caters have an agreeable odour; and 
the king-fhſher ſmells of raw fiſh. Theſe remarks 
can hold good only of living birds, or thoſe newly 
killed ; for, as to the ſtuffed ones, it muſt be evident, 
that the camphor and other drugs uſed in preparing 
them muſt have changed entirely their natural odour.” 
Vaillant found this ſpecies in the Auteniquois country 
only. It is very noiſy while on the wing; inceſſantly 
crying with a ſharp tone cree-cree-cree, cree-cree-cree, 
cree-cree-cree; eſpecially when it paſſes by a man or any | 
animal. They are not ſhy ; Vaillant ſays they flew often 
ſo near him, that he felt the wind from their wings. The 
pair which he kept three days in a cage were ver | 
quiet during the of z. but they were noiſy enough al _ 
night, Day-liglt ſeemed to diſtreſs them much; if 
Vor. VIII. No, 200. ' N plwaced 
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plated in the ſun, they would preſently ſhut their eyes 
and bide their heads. Choucou, Vaillant, No 38. 
The Cnoucounou.—This African bird bas 
longer tail than the owls in general, and tapered like 
the preceding ſpecies. The head is not ſo large in 
proportion as in ſome of the owls: the bill is ſmall, 
and almoſt concealed by thoſe {mall feathers which en- 
| tirely cover the noſtrils. It is longer and flenderer 
in ſhape than the common owls, and therefore natu- 
rall Ellows the choucou, which is flenderer ſtill. It 
is 2 the ſize of the Strix otus, or long- eared owl, 
but longer, and with longer legs. "The wings reach 
three fourths of the length of. the tail. The legs and 
feet are covered with very fine filky feathers of a light 
grey colour. The bill and nails are almoſt black; the 
eyes are dark topaz-colour. A kind of white collar 
or gorget appears on the throat, The reſt of the plu- 
mage 1s agreeably diverſified with various ſhades of 
brown, ſometimes in their inflexions mingled- with 
white. The ſame colours prevail on the breaſt and 
under parts of the body, but more regularly diſpoſed 
in feſtoons, and becoming. whiter towards the belly 
and legs. The tail is ſtripedi underneath with dark 
brown and reddiſh. white: on the upper ſurface, the 
white is clearer, the brown not ſo dark. 
' This ſpecies is found only in thoſe parts of Africa 
bordering on the Orange-river, and in dhe great Na- 
; maquois, where it is pretty. common. Though by 
choice it only flies by night, yet it can make its way 
'well enough by day-light, if it happens to be fluſhed 
by the ſound of a muſket,. or driven from its perch 
by the approach of an enemy. Vaillant thinks that 
tit hunts only in the evening and at the peep of day. 
Having met with one about noon, he obſerved that 
the little birds attacked and purſued it till it got to a 
hiding-place, the owl making no reſiſtance, but flying 
before them, emitting now-and then a mournful cry, 
fimilar to that for which the Sirix flammea, or white 


owl, 
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owl; is ſo remarkable; and alſo a Gngular and loud 
cracking with the bill. The female 1s rather larger 
than the male; but differs little in plumage, the white 
only being not ſo bright, and the eyes not ſo dark. 
1 When our- fires were lighted in the evening,” ſays 
Vaillant, “they came flying over the place where we 
were encamped, and by their diſmal notes ſometimes 
prevented us from ſleeping. But we could eafily kill 
them by the light of a fire, or of the moon. I have 
not been able to learn any thing certain concerning 
the ſtructure of their neſt, &c.”—Choucouhou, Vail- 


lant, No 39. ts g = 
Te Day Owri.—This beautiful ſpecies belongs 
to the new continent of South America. Vaillant re- 
ceived it from Cayenne; its name was ticketed day- 
owl, which indicates that it flies and hunts in the open 
day. Indeed it bears a greater ſimilarity to the diur- 
nal birds of prey than the choucouhou. Its tail is 
rounded, and too long for an owl; the head is ſmal- 
ler, and the beak more apparent, the noſtrils being 
bare, or only a little ſhaded by a few bairs growing 
forward. The wings reach ſomewhat lower than the 
middle of the tail; the tail is more than two-thirds 
the length of the bird, which is about the ſize of the 
brown owl of Europe, Strix ulula; The bill, feet, and 
claws, are yellow; the plumage is black in general, 
but richly variegated with white ſcallops, broader on 
the lower and under parts of the body than on the” 
neck and back; the top of the head is dotted with * 7, 
white; the feathers on the legs are black, with white 
ſpots; the feathers'reach quite to the origin of the 
toes, and ſpread ſome way down the middle toe ; 
giving the appearance of a pair of mittens, or gloves 
without fingers. The wings are chocolate-colour; 
the ſmall wing-coverts tipped with white. The tail is 
of a darker brown than the wings, and ſomewhat ta- 
pered; each feather is tipped with white, and iranſ- 
verſely barred with three white ſtripes; but, as the 
ſtripes are not in the ſame parts of each feather, che 
| e EY whole 
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whole has the appearance of dark marble with thick 
white veins. As this bird was not received alive, lit- 
tle more can be ſaid of it. It js probable that it 
came from the very interior parts of Cayenne, as moſt 
of the birds of that country have been known long 
fince — Hubul, Vaillant, N* 41. 

The Cas PIA OwL.—Body above yellowiſh, be- 
neath yellowiſh-white, both ſides with longitudinal 
blackiſh ſtreaks, belly dotted with black ; irids citron. 
Bill black; wings beneath and vent white; quill-ſea- 
thers outſide yellowiſh, within white teſſelate with 
black; tail rounded, ſhorter than the wings, blackiſh, 
barred with white, and whitiſh at the fides. Inbabits 
near the Caſpian Sea; fourieen inches long.—Sirix 
accipitrina, Gmel. from Pallas. Caſpian owl, Latham. 
The Javan OwI.— Body cinereous, in a few 


1 places reddiſh with black and white ſpots; beneath 


dirty-white mixed with reddiſh and black ſpots. — 
Strix Javanica, Gmel. from Wurmb. ap. Lichtenberg 
* | | 


The Nzw ZEALAND OwL.—lIrids yellow; body 
above brown ſpotted with white, beneath tawny. 
Inhabits New-Zealand; eleven inches long: bill 
horny with a black tip.—Strix Nove Seelandiæ, 
Gmel. New Zealand owl, Latham. "If 
The New Srain OwL:;—Irids pale yellow; body 


above variegated with black, pale yellow, white, and 


tawny; beneath white. Bill, claws, and lower wing- 
coverts, black. Inhabits New Spain. Strix tolchi- 
quatli, Gmel. from Ray. Chouette du Mexique, 
Briſſ. . New Spain owl, Lath. | | 

The Mzxicax OwI.— Body tawny variegated 
with brown and black; eyes black, eyelids blue. In- 
habits New Spain; ſize of a hen.—Strix chichiotli, 
'Gmel. from Ray. Chat-huant du Mexique, Bri. 
Mexican owl, I 5 by 
The Acanian Owr.—Body above bright bay 
ſpotied with white; beneath dirty white mixed 2 | 

5 : gk * 12.4 f ; ru Ye 
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ruſty. Bill brown ; irids yellow; crown with. pale, 
ſpots; orbits cinereous; toes brown. Inhabits 
North America; ſeven inches long.—Strix acadica, 
Gmel. Acadian owl, Latham. A 
The Wulrz-TRONTED OWT. Body ruſty-brown, 
beneath paler; forehead white ; quill-feathers barred 
with black and white. Bill bluiſh tipt with black; 
. irids yellow; a ſemicircular white line behind the 
ears to the crown ; lower part of the. belly and legs 
cinereous; claws black. Inhabits North America ; 

five inches long.—Strix albifrons, Turton. 1 
The SMaLLEsT OWI.— This is the ſmalleſt. ſpe- 
cies known; it is leſs than the ſcops, which it reſem- 
bles in plumage, but has no horns. The bill is yel- 
low; the nails almoſt black. From the origin of the 

bill and from ihe throat ariſe ſome ſtiff hairs, growing 
outwards. The wings reach very litile beyond the 
origin of the tail. The tail is pretty long, conſider- 
ing the ſize of the bird; and this may ſerve to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the paſſerina, or little owl, which has a 
very ſhort tail, and wings reaching to the end of it. 
The ground-colour of the plumage is dull brown on 
the head, wings, and tail; which colour is enlivened 
by a great number of white ſpots, very {mall on the 
forehead and cheeks, but larger on the wings; there 
are four white bars acroſs the tail. The throat, 
front of the heck, belly, and under tail-coverts, are 
white, with light-brown ſpots; the breaſt and ſternum 
brown varied with dirty white. The legs, feet, and 
toes, entirely covered with, feathers. Its country is 

not known, —Chevechette, Vaillant, N 45. 

The PzarteD OwL,—This pretty little African 
ſpecies ſomewhat reſembles the preceding; its'colours 
are however very different. The general ground- 
colour of the plumage is rufous ; and there are a 
number of white ſpots encircled with black about the 
head and. back of the neck, like ſo many pearls; 
and ſimilar ſpots, but larger, are ſeen upon the wings 
and tail. The checks and throat are white, with ſome 
Es 2 undula» 
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undulations of black on the front of the neck, which 
lower. down forms a kind of necklace, that extends 
on the ſides to mark the inſertion of the pinions, 
* while the wings are at reſt. The breaſt is marked 
with dark-brown patches on a rufous ground, as the 
reſt of the under parts are with dark red on a white 
ground. The wing-feathers are blackiſh, with red- 
diſh bars inſide, and edged ouiſide with whites The 
bill and nails are of a yellowiſh brown. The colour 
of the eyes'is not known, as the ſpecies is deſcribed 
by Vaillant ſrom a ſtuffed bird in the cabinet of Mr. 
Raye, at Amſterdam. . It was brought from Senegal. 
— Chevechette perl&e, Vaillant, N* 284. | 
The MasxzDd Owr.—The face of this appears as 
if covered with a black maſk, which is very remark- 
able, as the reſt of the front and under parts of the 
body are of a fine white. cortony down; the hind 
head, neck, and ſcapulars, are white alſo without any 
ſpot whatever. The wings and tail are browniſh, 
with a few black ſpots and ſome white ones. The 
legs and feet are entirely covered with leathers ; the bill 
and claws. are blackiſh. The tail is very ſhort; the 
wings nearly of the ſame length. This bird is deſcribed 
by Vaillant from a ſpecimen in the cabinet of C. Gi- 
got Dorci: it was faid to come from Cayenne; but 
he is inclined to think it the young of a ſpecies 
Not yet known in its adult ſtate.—Chouette à maſque 
noir, Vaillant, N* 44. 11 a 
LANIUs, zu SHRIKE, ox BUTCHER-BIRD. 
Vaillant diſtributes the Shrikes into three diviſions, 
which, though not bitherto done by any ornithologiſt, 
be ſays is abſolutely neceſſary, as they differ ſo much 
that they might even be made three ſeparate genera. - 
Though we do not adopt his ſyſtem, we ſhall Rate it. 
1. The firſt diviſion includes but five ſpecies, iwo 
of which are common to moſt part of Europe; and are 
ſound through all France. But the other iwo divi- 
" fans contain no ſpecies known in Europe, the other 
ba 2 OOTY! three 
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three quarters of the globe contain a great number, 
many of which have been confounded with other gene- 
ra; ſhrikes of the ſecond diviſion have been deſcribed 
as blackbirds, and blackbirds placed among the ſhrikes; 
and ſometimes the ſame ſpecies has been given as a 
blackbird, and afterwards in the ſame work as a ſhrike. 

2. The ſhrikes of the ſecond diviſion. vary more 
by their habits and. flight than by their ſhape from 
thoſe of the firſt; yet, even in their outer conforma- 

iion there are many differences eaſily to be perceived. 
The beak is longer, and not ſo much arched; the 
tarſus is longer; ihe wings ſharter, and not ſo ſull; 
for, the primary wing-quills not making ſo long an an- 
gle, the wing itſelf is more rounded at the end, and 
they do not fly ſo well; they are in conſequence not 
ſo, often obſerved on the tops of higb trees, which is 
one peculiar mark of difference between this diviſion +» 
and the preceding. Indeed ſome: of the ſpecies are 
entirely confined to thickets and low, tufts of wood, 
where they carefully conceal themſelves, and feed 
. moſtly upon caterpillars, worms, and all ſorts of in- 
ſets. The weakneſs of their. wings hinders them 
from any flying-chaſe; and, if they catch birds, it is 
only. very young ones, or ſuch as are wounded. The 
firſt diviſion, have the attitudes and port of the larger 
birds of prey, preſetving an ere& poſture, on a bare 
branch, for hours together, and returning openly day 
after day to the ſame place: while the ſhrikes of the 
ſecond diviſion ſhow. themſelves but rarely: ever con- 
cealed in the thickeſt tufts, they are known only by 
their warble, which betrays them continually.. Being 
generally in motion, and not fixed to one ſpot in 
watching their prey, their poſition is generally more 
inclined; while thoſe birds who. remain a long time. 
perched in the_ſame place naturally take a more up- 
Tight poſition, to bring their body into a proper level, | 
and not tire their feet; for the body ol a bird is much b 
heavier towards the breaſt part than the belly. Thoſe 
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of the firſt ſetion watch their prey from the ſummits 
of trees, and dart ſuddenly upon all they can catch; 
but theſe are continually ſearching about with the 
greateſt diligence among the buſhes and coverts for a 
great extent, without fixing in any particular ſpot, ex- 
| cept indeed when they are laying or ſitting. 
g. The ſpecies which compoſe the third diviſion of 
African ſhrikes reſemble thoſe of the ſecond in the 
ſhape of their bill, which is longer and not fo arched 
as thoſe in the firſt diviſion; at the ſame time that they 
aſſimilate in ſome meaſure to thoſe of the firſt, by 
having larger and more pointed wings than thoſe of 
the ſecond, fo that they can riſe to the tops of the 
- largeſt trees, among the branches of which they ſeek 

for inſeQs, which are their only food, as they never 
attack birds. They are found only in foreſts, where 
in ſmall flocks, conſiſting each of a ſingle family, they 
run over 1 the trees to a conſiderable extent of ter- 
ritory, not lying in ambuſh for their prey, nor keepin 
to dad rg ao ſpot, as remarked of the firſt divie 
Fon. Their ſong is leſs frequent. 
"The GREAT IZM BuTCHER-BIRD.—This ſpecies is 
larger than any ſpecies of ſhrike deſcribed by Briſſon, 
Buffon, or Linnæus. The body, feet, and tail, greatly 
reſemble the magpies, eſpecially that called piapiac 
while the double notch in the upper mandible places 
it decidedly among the ſhrikes. „ 185,13 
This ſpecies is about the ſize of our blackbird, but 
longer, ſor the tail is as long as the whole body from 
the bill to the anus. The tail is tapering,-and ſpear- 
ſhaped. Its-colours have nothing remarkable; an 
aſh-grey prevails over the whole plumage, ex- 
"cept a reddiſh line on each fide of the head forming 
kind of eye-brow. Some red there is alſo on tbe 
outer barbs of the large quills of the wings, and on the 
tips of ſome of thoſe of the tail, The beak is lemon- 
colour; the feet browniſh, and the nails black. Its 
native place is not known, as Vaillant rr 
2 | a the 
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the ſpecimen of a dealer. Grande pie · grieche, Vail- 
> lant, No 78. | FT 22 51 275 5 
3 ee $ar1xx.—This is anew ſpecies, about 
the ſize of a thruſh, conſequenily larger than any ot 
the European ſhrikes. The top of the head and back. 
of the neck are flate-colour, lighter in front, but in- 
clining to olive on the back, which, as well as the man- 
tle, rump, and tail, are.of an olive-green ſhaded: with 
ellow; the ſmaller wing-coveris are of the fame: c- 
four, but moſtly tipped with brimitone-yellow, as are 
the tail-feathers alſo. The wing-feathers are blackiſh, 
but edged with yellow. The whole of the under 
part, from the throat to the under tail-coverts, are of 
an ochre yellow; bill and feet lead-eolaur..: This 
ſpecies was tranſmitted to Mr. Ray of Amſterdam, 
from Senegal, by M. Blanchot, governot of that 
colony, from whom Vaillant named it, —Pie-grieche 
— 2 Vaillant s African Birds, N* 285, vol. vi. 
„„ 65 24:00 *, Ina ld 
: The. Foxx-TaitsD CaISTIZD SRI E.— Tan 
forked; frontal creſt etect; body greeniſh-black. 
Creſt ſometimes wanting; tail long. Inbabits the 
Cape, Madagaſcar, and China; ten inches long. 
Drongo, Gobe-mouche huppe de Madagaſcar, Buff. 
Muſcicapa Madagaſcarienſis, &c. Briſſ- Fork-tailed 
creſted ſhrike, Latham. Lanius ſorficatus, G mel. 
The MTA IAR SnRIRKZ.— Body bluiſh-hlack; 
quill and 1ajl-feathers/ black; outer tail-feathers | | 
without webs, except on the outer fide near the end. 
Unbabits Malabar; ſeventeen inches long: head ſome · 
times ereſted.—Lanius Malabaricus, Gmel. Malabar 


ihtike, Turton's Linncus. 
Ide Cuss vor SuaixEz.— Tail wedged ; middle 
tail-feathers at the tip, outer ones entirely, ruſty; 
body above cheſnut, beneath white, Ten inches my 
Bill, wings, and legs, black; front black brown; 
crown, hind-head, nape, and neck, cinereous.—Lini- _ 
us caſtaneus, Turton. Cheſnui- backed ſhrike, Latham. 
Vor. VIII. No. 200. 0 | The 
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The CazsTED RED SurrkKe. —Tail wedged ; head 
creſted; body reddiſh, beneath waved with tawny and 
brown. © Bill horny; bebind the eyes a black creſceni; 
tail above rufous, beneath grey ; legs and claws black; 
creſt ſometimes wanting. Inhabits Bengal; fx inches 
and a half long. -Lanius criſtatus, Gmel. L. Ben- 
galenſis rufus, Briſſ. Creſted red ſhrike, Latham. 

The Lovisiana SRRIKE. —Tail wedged, cine- 
reous; body cinereous, beneath whitiſh. Under the eyes 
a black band; fix middle tail-feathers black, the reſt 
white at the root and tip; ſecondary quill-feathers white 
at the tip. Inbabits Louiſiana ; about eight inches long. 
—— Lanius Ludovicianus, Gmel: L. Canadenſis, Briff 
P. 162. Pie-grieche de la Louiſiane, Buff. Loui. 

The Cor LARED SuRIKE.—This is the ſpecies, 

ſays Vaillant, which Buffon calls the Cape butcher- 
bird, lanius collaris, which he confounds with the 
great cinereous ſhrike, lanius excubitor, and of which 
be has given a very incorrect repreſentation. It is 
called cat at the Cape, and this name Vaillant has 
preſerved. It is met with, not at the Cape only, but 
at Senegal, and in all the interior parts of Africa. It 
is certainly a ſeparate ſpecies from the great cinereous 
ſhrike, of which Buffon makes it only a variety. 

The tail-quills of the collared ſhrike are only half 
the fize of thoſe of the cinereous butcher-bird of Eu- 
rope; they are much more unequal in length, the 

- Jongeſt being twice as long as the ſhorteſt of the fide, 
conſtituting what is called a tapering. tail, whereas 


the length of the feathers diminiſhes ſo gradually, 
that the tail when ſpread out forms. a ſemi - circle 
or ſan; the preſent hay only ſeven of the wing-quills 
marked with white, the other bas fifteen, and the white 

ftretches farther upon each ſeatber. 
This ſpecies of buicher- bird is named ſiſcal by the 
calopills at the Cape, from a ſuppoſed fimilarity — ts 
f r abits 
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habits to thoſe of a petty officer of juſtice in the co- 
lony who bears that name. This ſhrike, when it ſees 
a gralshopper or ſmall bird, darts upon it, and carries 
it off to impale it upon a thorn; and is ſo adroit, that 
the point of the thorn generally comes out through 
the middle of the bird's or inſeA's head, and, thus con- 
veniently fixed, he can feed upon it at leiſure. If no 
thorny buſh is to be found, be jams the head of his 
prey between the forks of a ſmall branch; and this he 
does as exactly as it could be done by the human hand. 
This is the conſtant practice with all the prey he 
catches. Every hour of the day is marked with blood; 
for this bird is continually on the hunt, and apparently 
more from cruelty than want, for he cannot poſſibly 
devour all he catches in this manner. He is gene- 
rally perched on the tops of trees, and on a withered 
branch in preference, whence he darts upon every. 
thing that comes in his way, When preſſed by hun- 
ger, he will viſit a gibbet, and feed upon fleſh: - The 
Hottentots ſay, that this bird prefers food in a putrid 
ſtate, and therefore fixes his prey that he may find it 
"after a ceriain time: thus much is certain, be ſeldom 
devours his prey immediately, In the ſeventh 
volume. of TranſaQions of-the Philadelphia Society, 
the ſhrike's fixing graſshoppers upon thorns. is ac- 
counted. for upon the principle of enticing ſmaller 
birds io feed upon them, that the ſhrike may then ſur- 
priſe the birds. The Germans in America call the 
ſhrike neun-toedter, nine-killer. The following is an 
extrad from. this curious paper. n 

I went to a farm, about eleven miles and a half 
from this place, to view a young orchard, which had 
been planted about five weeks ago, under my direc- 
tion, where, on viewing the trees, I found, to my great 
alloniſhment, almoſt on every one of them, one, and, 
on ſome, two and three graſshoppers, ſtuck down an 
the ſharp.thorny branches, which were not pruned when 
the trees were planted, I immediately. called the te- - 
| 7+ NG vg AM 
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nant, and aſked the reaſon and his opinion of this. 


matter, and informed me, thai theſe graſshoppers were 
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- fmaller birds, which feed on inſeQts, and by theſe 


this I communicated 0 my friends on 
| home, and they were not lefs aſtoniſhed at what I had 


land, It being agreed that' one or more gentle- 
. men of learning and obſervation ſhould more minutely 


with another gentleman and myſelf, went this day out 


— 


He was much ſurpriſed at my ignorance about the 


ſtuck up by a ſmall bird of prey, which the Germans 
called neun · ioedter, (in Engliſh, nine-killer ;) that this 
bird had a pratlice of catching and ſticking up nine 
graſshoppers a day ; and that, as he well knew they 
did not devour the graſshoppers, nor any other in- 
fſetts, he thought they muſt do it for pleafure. I 
aſked him for a deſoription of this bird, and was per- 
feflly- ſatisfied that it lived entirely on ſmall animals, 
fuck as ſmall birds, mice, &c. for I had paid attention 
to this bird as early as che year 1761, when, in the 
winter, one of the ſame ſpecies took a favourite liule 
bird of mine out of my cage at the window ; from 
which time I bave watched them more cloſely, and 
have ſound them more numerous in the weſtern coun- 
try than here. Not being ſatisfied with what the te- 
nant had told me reſpeRing the intention of the bird's 
doing all this, (viz. for diverſion's ſake,) and partieu- 
larly obſerving each and every one of theſe graſshop- 
pers ſtuck up ſo regularly, and in their natural poſi- 
don as when.on the ground, not. one of them having 
its back downwards, I began to conjecture what might 
be the reat intention which the bird had in this; and 
my determined opinion was, that this liule bird-hawk, 
by inſtinQ, made uſe of this art, in order to decoy the 


means have a fair opportunity of catching them. All 
return 


related to them, than I had been on diſcovering the 


examine into this matter, the proprietor. of this farm, 


aumber of tbefe ſmall trees, (ſome of which we cut off 


for the- purpoſe; and, viewing the — . — on a 
* 
and 
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and topk home, ) we returned to the tenant, who not 
only himſelf, but alfo his father and ſiſter, gave us the - 
beſt aſſurances, that they had, long fince, and ſrom 
time to time, obſerved this bird catching graſshop- 
pers and ſticking them up in the manner already re- 
lated, and that ſometimes they had obſerved, in places 
where this ſpecies of bird keeps, numbers of graſshop-. 
pers ſtuck up on a thorn- buſh in like manner. The. 
reverend Mr. Velck is perſetily ſatished that this bird- 

hawk js the Lanius Canadenſis, (vol. iv. p. 190.) and 
has obligingly communicated the following account of 
this little bird · hawk to me; it is extracted from a Ger - 
man publication, printed at Gcettingen, in 1778, un- 
der the title of . Natural Hiſtory for Children, by M. 
George Chriſtian Paff;” who, aſter giving a deſcription. 
of the different ſpecies of this bird, concludes thus: 
« Why is this bird of prey called the-nine-killer ?:Be-. 
cauſe it is ſaid to have the habit of ſticking beetles or 
other inſets, and perhaps ſometimes nine of them in 
ſucceſſion, upon thorns, that they may not eſcape until 
he has leiſure to devour them all at once. And for the 
ſame reaſon, it is ſometimes called the thorn-ſticker.” 
Now by the above account we ſee, that it is known in 
Europe that this ſame ſpecies of bird actually does ftick 
up inſeQs of different kinds on thorns, &c. but it is 
ſuppoſed they eat them immediately after being ſtuck - 
up. Here the caſe is quite otherwiſe. They remain 
ſtuck up, for we muſt ſuppoſe theſe to have been ſtuck. 
up at leaſt ſome weeks ago, and before the hard froſts 
ſet in. The very birds (as we ſuppoſe) that had ſtuck 
them up are now on the ſame ground, watching the 
ſmaller birds that came out to feed, and "gh ee 
ſeen catching the latter but a few days ago. If it 
were true, that this little hawk had ſtuck them up for 
bimſelf, how long would he be feeding on one or two 
hundred graſshoppers? But if it be intended to ſe - 
duce the ſmaller birds to feed on theſe inſets, in or- 
der to. haue an opportunity of catehing them, that 
— ge 5 e number, 
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number, or even one half, or leſs, may be a good bait 
all winter; and all of us, who have conſidered theſe 
eircuinſtances, are firmly of opinion, that theſe inſets, 
thus ſtuck up, are to ſerve as a bait, &c. through the 
courſe of the winter.” Sb . 
Happily, this bird, with ſuch ſanguinary and mer- 
cileſs habits, has not received from nature a great de- 
gree of ſtrength: had it been of the ſize and ſtrength 
of che eagle, it would have been the ſcourge of the 
whole animal creation. It is curious to watch this 
butcher. bird while he is at work; if you examine the 
places he frequents, you vill conſtantly find the vic- 
ums of his cruelty on the thorns and branches; but 
ſometimes fo much rotted and dried up, as to furnifh 
an additional argument that it is rather from wanton- 
neſs than want that he murders ſo many. This bird is 
not ſhy, ſo that he may be ealily watched; his uſual 
mode is, as ſoon as he has caught any thing, to bear it 
quickly to a thorn or forked branch, and there to fix 
it; then away he goes in ſearch of more, leaving the 
| hapleſs animal dead, or writhing in miſery. This bird 
is bold, vindiQtive, and very noiſy; he ſuffers no bird 
of prey within his domain ; yet many avail themſelves 
of the prey he has fixed or 'impaled, as he cannot 
watch all at once. 7 25 a a 
Violent batiles often take place between the males. 
of the ſame ſpecies, which ſometimes terminate in the 
death of one of the combatants, eſpecially if a ſemale 
be the objeR in diſpute; The notes of this bird are very 
various; ſometimes it chatters for ſeveral hours toge- 
ther without cealing, with ſundry ſtrange geſtures, and 
flying from tree to tree, eſpecially in the ſeaſon of 
love. Its flight is low, always ſinking and riſing, ne- 
ver in a ſtraight line. The male and female are gene- 
rally ſeen together; the male is rather the ſtrongeſt, 
and his colours are brighieſt. The neſt is placed in a 
ſorked branch of a tree; it is made with roots and 
moſa, lined with wool and feathers. The female 170 
. , VE 
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ive eggs, which ſhe and the male fit on by turns; they 
are very careful of their young, and do not quit them 
till they become ſtrong. | 5 R 
The fiſcal, while young, has no white but on the 
edges of the ſcapulars and on the belly: the reſt of 
the plumage is a browniſh grey with tints or ſtreaks 
of a darker colour, but without an atom of black, ſo 
that it appears abſolutely another ſpecies. When full- 
grown, it is of the ſize of our cinereous ſhrike, though 
ſomewhat longer. See vol. iv. p. 180. The bill, 
feet, and nails, are blackiſh ;- all the head, the back of 
the neck, and the mantle, are of a dirty black; the 
ſcapularies are white, the croupe greyiſh. The wing- 
uills are black for the moſt part; there is white in 
1 of the middle ones, and the latter ones are edged 
with white. The four middle quills of the tail are 
black; the others on each fide have more and more 
white upon them, ſo tþat the laſt on each ſide is quite 
white on its outer part. The throat, front of the neck, 
breaſt, and all the under parts of the body, are of a 
delicate white, but incline to grey in the female. The 
eyes are dark brown, Fe {25% Stag 
\ This ſpecies is very common at the Cape; it is 
found in all che gardens of the town, on the trees in 
the ſtreets, and upon the houſes, Vaillant obſerved 
it alſo in the interior, as far'as the Namaquois, where 
it has not varied in the leaſt, either in its mode of life 
or in its colours, It keeps conſtantly in the ſame 
canton, perched in the ſame tree, and ſeems to have a 
-predilettion for a particular. bough, where it, fits 
finging its ſharp diſcordant notes. In flying it keeps 
nearly to the ſame ſpot, while watching the inſets it 
has been obſerved hiding, under the graſs; this is the 
caſe-with moſt birds of prey. who hunt flying. —Lanius 
collaris, mel. L. Capitus Bone Spei, Bri/ſ.  Pie- 
grieche du Cap, Buff. Collared ſhrike, Lahm. 
Fiſcal, Vaillant, Ne 61,62, | * 
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Tue Impian Surxrxe.—This ſpecies is called by 


except ſrom the following ticket affixed to it when 


wards the croupe and the upper tail-coverts. 
me tail ate quke black, and of equal length; the reſt, 


wor on euch ſide, go 


entirely black above, and white underneath, except 


chis to have been the male bird. —Pendeur, Vaillant, 
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Vaillant le pendeur. It was in the cabinet of the late 
Abbe Aubry. Its country and habits are unknown, 


fold: 4 The Indian ſhrike. It tives on inſetts and 
ſmall birds, which it plucks or ſkins before eating 
them: when it has eaten enough, it ſticks the remain- 
der on a thorn till wanted.” From this ſhort notice, 
it is plain that this bird belongs to the fame diviſion as 
the fiſcal, which is found at the Cape. It is about 
the 6ze of the rutilous ſhrike. Two white ſtripes 
originate at the corner of the mouth, one of them 
going over the eye, the other under it; and they unite 
delow on the neck, incloſing a piece of black in ſhape 
like an ace of clubs cut longitudinally down the mid- 
Me. The throat and front of the neck are black, 
which extends along the breaft, and tapers off towards 
the middle of the ſternum. The upper part of the 
head, back of the neck, ſcapularies, and the back in 
general; are of à bluiſh grey, which grows lighter to- 


wing-quills are black; the firſt of them are edged with 
kght-grey on their outer barbs, and the fix. laſt only 
are White at the ends, The four middle feathers of 


off tapering, partly white in 
their outer extremities, and blackiſh aki 67 under- 
neath, in ſuch a manner as that white occupies more 
ſpace in proportion as the feathers become ſhorter ; 
fo that, when theſe ſeathers are cloſed, the tail appears 


-where the four middle quills run beyond the reſt. 
The tail, when ſpread out in the act cf flying, is 
Raped like the top of a ſpear rounded at the extre- 
mn. Ah che under part is entirely white; the beak, 
-feet, und hails, Mining black. Vaillant ſuppoſes 


Ne 66, fig. 1. . the 
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The Luz oS IAN SHAIEKE.— Tail wedged; a black 
fpot near each ear; tail feathers reddiſh, barred wth 
brown at the tips. Bill and body above grey-brown, 
beneath and on the fides reddiſh with white lines.— 
L anius Lucionenfis, Gmel. and Briſſon. Luzonian 
ſhrike, Latham. ff | 
The Macrieg SyrrxE.—This is a ſtrong butcher- 
bird, and one of thoſe which might be regarded as 
forming the interval between the genera of coruus 
and lanius. It has the ſame kind of beak with the 
cinercous ſhrike, but the feet are longer; and the 
body is ſhorter and thicker than the ſhrikes in gene- 
ral. It would indeed be a pretty little magpie, but 
for the bill, which is longer, narrower, and very 
evidently hooked. on each ſide, a mark belonging to 
many birds, but particularly to the ſhrikes. Hardl 
any genus, Vaillant oblervcs, bas had its ſpecies fo 
much confounded as the ſhrike, yet their marks and 
characters are very evident; but naturaliſts have 
been more anxious to reduce and confine the works 
of nature within their own narrow and erroneous ſyl- 
tems, than to frame their ſyſtems upon the unerring 
„ * 
This ſpecies, which Vaillant calls pie-grieche rouſſe 
d plaſtron blanc, the red ſhrike with a white pad, is 
about the fize of a blackbird. The head, hind 
part of the neck, mantle, ſcapularies,, back, and 
wings, are of a dull black. without any ' gloſs; the 
throat, front of the neck, and ſternum, are covered 
with feathers of the brighteſt red, relieved by a femi- 
annular broad ſtripe of | white which covers the 
breaſt from wing to wing: this is what Vaillant calls 
plaſtron, as it is placed in the ſituation of that ſtuffed 
plaſtron or pad which feneets uſe in praQtifing to re- 
ceive the thruſts; a_red ſtroke, which is continued 
along the two middle quills of each wing, runs length- 
wiſe upon this white ſpot. However, this ſtroke it- 
elf was white in two out of four which Vaillant exa- 
ee VILk Noc a0 PH _- miped, 
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-mined, and he ſuppoſes they might have been the 
ſewales. The lower belly, and under wing-coverts, 
are of a light ſawn- colour. A white ſtripe borders 
the cheek and lower mandible on each ſide. The 
tail is very much tapered, (etagee;) it conliſts, of 
ten feathers, of a bright red on the ſurface, and 
fainter underneath; but the quills or ſtems are white 
though the whole of their length. The bill, feet, 
and nails, are black. This beautiful ſpecies is ſaid 
to come from the South-Sea Iſlands.— Pie-grieche 
rouge a plaltron blanc, Vazllant, N* 653. 

The SMALLER BUTCHER-B1RkD,—This ſpecies is 
already deſcribed, vol. iv. 184. It is found generally 
throughout Europe; and in Africa very commonly 
in all the ſouthern part, if we except for about thirty 
leagues diſtance from Cape Town. The female has 
noi the head and neck marked with light grey like 
the male, but of the ſame reddiſh brown as the man- 
| tle; nor has her breaſt and ſides ſo ſtrong a tint of 
that beautiful roſe- colour which ornaments the male. 
But, when very young, they are exaQlly alike. They 
build on trees in the fork of a branch near the body 
of the tree: they lay from four to ſix eggs, often 
only three. They appear not to be migratory, any 
more than the woodchat; for Vaillant obſerved 
them, both in France and in Africa, at all ſeaſons. 
It is ttue, that in ſpring and ſummer, they come into 
the plains, and perch upon fingle trees; and at the 
approach of winter get to the borders vi woods, eſpe- 
cially if any ſpring or rivulet be at hand; but in 
Africa, as the climate is much hotter, they continue 
"the lame haunts all the year round. Their principal 
Food, as in Europe, is inſeQs, eſpecially caterpillars; 
only Teizing occaſionally upon young birds, that can 
make no reſiſtance. — Ecorcheur, Vaillant, N* 64. 
Red- backed (hrike, Penn. and Lan. 

Ihe Variegated Shrike.— This variety bas the body 

Sey; beneath reddiſh with brown a, pe +" 


| 5 1 ; f 3 balf : 
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half white and half black, three outer quill-feathers 
white at the baſe and tips, the outermoſt reddiſh white 
above. — L. colurio varius, g, G mel. from Briſſon. 
Variegated ſhrike, Latham. „ 

The Woodchat, or Rutilous Shrike. - Body above 
variegated with reddiſh-white and black, beneath 
reddiſh-white. This variety has been deſcribed, vol. 
iv. p 183. We ſhall add Vailiant's remarks upon 
it, as it is found very generally in Africa; and he 
brought ſpecimens from the interior parts of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and- Adanſon from Senegal. 
Its manners and habits are the ſame in Africa as in 
Europe, nor does it vary either in ſize or colour. 
Buffon ſays they are migratory, which Vaillant doubts, 
as he has found them in Lorraine in the winter; and 
has killed ſome in Africa at the + ery time when, ac» 
cording to Buffon, they mult have returned to France. 
If they do remove to a warmer climate, it is not pro- 
bable that they make ſo long a journey as to the 
ſouth of Africa. But in general theſe birds are fond 
of remaining in the ſame place, and never remove, 
. vunlefs diſturbed and perſecuted; for, like alt birds 
of prey, they are impatient of diſturbance, and de- 
light to preſerve excluſive poſſeſſion of a certain dif- 
trict, where they may hunt, lay their eggs. &c. The 
male is ſomewhat larger than the female; and is eafil 
diſtinguiſhed, becauſe the female has not that dark red 
on the head and back of the neck: This bird, when 
young, is ſo different from what it afterwards be- 
comes, that hence Vaillant ſays it has come to be de- 
ſeribed as a variety of the collurio, though he affirms 
it to be a diſtintt ſpecies. Vaillant gives a figure of 
a young one, Ne 64, fig. 2. which he ſays may be 
depended ypon to be of this [pecies; as he bas fol- 
lowed and examined more than. twenty coveys of 
them in Europe and Africa, and brought up ſeveral 
of their young. —Lanius collurio rufus, 7, Gmel. from 
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Briſſ. Woodchat, Penn. and Lath. Pie-grieche rouſſe, 

Buff. and Vaillant, No 63, fig. 1, 2, and 64, fig. 1. 
The Senegal rutilous Shrike,— Of this variety very 

little is known. It differs ſrom the preceding merely 

in having the baſe of the quili-feathers ſpotted with 


'. white.—L. collurio Senegalenſis, 3, Gmel. Pie-grie- 
che rouſſe du Senegal, Buff. | 


The Senegal black-headed Shrike. — Head black; 
tail long. Vaillant calls this tchagra ; and, aſſuming 
the woodchat as a diſtinct ſpecies, he conſiders 
this as a variety of it. The wings (be oblerves) are 
ſo ſhort, its feathers ſo thin and weak, that it is almoſt 
excluded from that portion of the atmoſphere which 
birds in general inhabit. Confined almoſt to the 
roots of thoſe trees on the branches of wbich other 
birds are conſtantly perched, it can only ſkim the 
earth with a ſhort, flow, and painful, flight, like a 
bird whoſe. wings have been clipped: the wings, in- 
_ deed, inſtead of being pointed at the end, are nearly 
ſquare, and when folded up hardly reach the origin 
of the tail. Hence appcars a Kind of vicious con- 


_ _- formation, as if the bird did not belong to this ge- 
42 nus; which is increaſed by the bill being longer and 
1 thinner towards the point; the bill is alſo weaker 
| | than in the woodchat ; ſo that this muſt be regarded 
Fi as the laſt link in the chain that leads to another di- 


viſion. : OE 
It is vefy evident that this ſhrike can by no means 
ſeek its prey flying; on ſhrubs and low plants it is 
therefore continually in queſt of caterpillars, ſpiders, 
and inſets which cannot fly; the gnats and graſs- 
hoppers are generally. nimble. enough to eſcape. This, 
among many other inſtances, ſhows how the habits 
depend upon the formation, and how nature modikes 
theſe for diverſiſying the manners, even to the pro- 
ducing of birds of prey.in the loweſt regions of the 
air and on the ſurface. of the earth. The oſtrich, 
. the caſſowary, &c. which are deſtined to run upon 
„„ „„ 
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the ground, have wings whoſe pinious are not able 


to ſupport them in the air, while their feet are ſtrong. 
and maſſy, fit to ſuſtain them in the long journeys 
they are obliged to make. Thus Nature, ever wiſe 
and provident, in forming different beings for the 
perfection of her work, gave to each the properties 
neceſlary for the ſpace they were to fill, while ſhe 
had the prudence to deny them whatever might be 
dangerous or contrary to the functions for which 
they were deſtined. © A noble and ſublime leſſon,“ 


- exclaims Vaillant, „for thole who undertake the 
government of their fellow-men! it is not ſufficient 


to make laws againſt evil-doers; we ſhould deprive 
them of the means of doing evil.” * 

The tchagra is nearly as large as the cinereous 
ſhrike. The tail tapers but very little, and is juſt 
rounded at the tip. The top of the head is browniſh 
black, ſlightly tinged with olive. The hind-head, 


neck, back, and ſcapularies, are of a brown tan- 
colour. The throat is whiuſh. A white ſtripe be- 


gins at the corner of the eye, and runs along above 
a black line which is parallel to it down the fide of 


the neck. The front of the neck, and all the under 


part of the body are cinereous. The large wing- 
coveris and the outer barbs of the quills are ferrugi- 
nous red; the remainder browniſh with a greeniſh 


tint above; all cinereous underneath, The two 


middle feathers of the tail are grey imperceptibly 
ſtreaked with a darker colour; the others are black- 


iſh, but all white at the tips.. The bill and feet are 


black; the iris of the eye brown. ' This bird ſeeks 
the hic keſt coverts, and would be found with difh- * 
culty were he not betrayed by his ſong, which is a 


. conſtant and loud repetition of tcha-tcha-tcha-gray 


whence the name is taken, The female is ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the male, and her colours in general not 
{o dark, eſpecially at the top of the head. She lays 
five eggs. The tchagra, when young is of a very 

77% ² CO te, Wola light 
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light grey on the ſurface of the body, and reddiſh in 


thoſe parts where the full-grown bird is white. The 
black upon the head of the male does not appear till 
a certain age.” They are found about the river Gam- 
tos, and thence to Caffraria, but not among the Na- 
maquots; alſo at Senegal. —Lanius collurio melano- 
cephalus, «, Gmel. Pie-grieche A tete noir du Sené- 


gal, Buff. Tchagra, Vaillant, N* 70. 


The RED SuRIKR E. — This bird is found in the 
iſland of Java, whence it was ſent to M. Temminck, 
who preſented it to Vaillant. It is about the f1ze of 
the rutijous ſhrike, with which however it muſt not 
be confounded, though it has much red in its plu- 
mage. Buffon has a very erroneous remark, which 


is, that all the ſhrikes which have red in their plu- 
mage are varieties of the rutilous ſhrike. A ferrugi- 


nous red is the-prevailing colour in the plumage of 
this ſpecies, which Vaillant calls rogſſeau, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the lanius collurio rufus, deſcribed be- 
fore, though: the preſent has a. better title to the de- 
nomination of red than the former, which has ſome 
dark red about the head and back of the neck; 
whereas, in this, the whole upper part of the head, 
back of the neck, ſcapularies, back, croup, and fur- 


face of the 1ail, are of a-dright red. The forehead 
is encircled with a bandeau of white, which. going 
over the eye, falls down upon the neck, bordering a 


Jong black ſpot, which runs from the corner of the 
mouth, ſurrounds the eye, and. ſpreads a little way on 
the neck. The wings, where they join to the body, 
are whitiſh ; the ſmaller coverts are red; the greater 
ones have a border of pale. red, as have the middle 


- quills, which have a black ground ; the large wing- 
quills are black alſo, with a reddiſh: border. The 


throat, the front of the neck, and all the under paris 
of the body, are white more or leſs ſhaded with pale 


red, which becomes ſtronger on the ſides of the brealt 


anſyering to the ſetting-on of the wings, and on = 
lides, 


- * 
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ſides, legs, and middle of the belly. The tail is leſs 
taper, than in the preceding ſpecies, though more 
than in the rutilous ſhrike? as only the two middle 
tail-quills and the exterior barbs of the laterals are 
red, the interior barbs. being light grey ſhaded with 
red, this therefore is the colour of the under part of 
the tail. The bill, feet, and claws; are lead-colour. 
Nothing certain is known of the habits, food, neſting, 
&c. of this bird. Rouſſeau, Vaillant, Ne 66, hg. 2. 
The IRON-BIII.— The beak of this bird is ex- 
tremely large and thick; bence the name of bec de fer 
given it by Vaillant: the upper mandibie is convex, 
broad at its origin; and ending in a blunt point; the 
lower mandible is even. The head is round, of a 
{ize proportioned to the bill; it has a curious long 
taſt of irregular feathers almoſt upright, but rather 
bending forward. The neck is thick, the body ſtout 
and bulky. The feet are ltrong, armed with crooked 
claws; the wings, when folded in, reach below the 
middle of the ail; the tail conſiſts of ten quills a lit- 
tle taperivg, ſo as to have ſomewhat, of a rounded 
form. © The tongue is ſmall, of a "triangular ſhape, 
and faſtened: to the bottom of the throat. This ſpe- 
cies is about thè ſize of our blackbird, hut ſtouter. 
The greater part of the plumage is black. The 
throat is of a bright red, with ſome yellow ſtreaks 
below; theſe feathers are ſtiff and bard. The mid- 
dle of the body is crofſed by a broad band of yellow, 
{treaked with red in the middle, and dotted. with 
black on the ſides. The. rump and tail-coverts are 
of a greeniſh yellow, The mwid-quills of the wings 
ate partly white on their outer barbs; ſo that, when 
the wing is ſpread, the white appears in regular lines. 
The relt of the plumage, including the tuft, is black. 
The longeſt feathers of the tuſt riſe near four inches, 
and are excavated or grooved. The bill is ferrugi« 
nous grey; the nails are black; feet and legs bluiſh, 
The habits of this bird are pot known; its ſhort - 
| 2805 | tongue 
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tongue would wake us ſuppoſe it lives on inſeRs, 
It was brought from the South-Sca iflands. Vaillant 
is of opinion that it forms a difiin& genus, of which 
this ſpecies only is at preſent known, though proba- 


| bly there are many more in the ſame country. If it 


ſhould hereafter be aſſumed as a genus, it would na- 
.turally be placed between the ſhrikes and the barbets. 
—Bec de fer, Vaillant, No 79. I, 


Gzorrnoy's SuRIEB.— This beautiful ſpecies was 
brought by Geoffroy Villeneuve from Senegal, among 


other curioſities which that ingenious young naturaliſt 
.colletted in Africa. It is called “ tufted Senegal 
ſhrikeꝰ in the muſeum of natural hiſtory at Paris. Yet 


Vaillant aſſeris that it is not a ſhrike, and that it dif- 
ſers very much from that genus of birds in its modes 


of living. He doubts not but they are gregarious, 


(which the ſhrikes never ate;) and that they ſeek 


their food in moilt grounds, . which they eaſily pene- 
trate with their bill; as in all theſe. birds which he 
examined he found earth adhering to the bill; Till 
a new claſſification ſhall be made, we have thought 


it beſt to place it here. The notch at the end of the 


upper mandible might occaſion it to be placed among 


the ſhrikes; but the general ſhape of ihe bill will 


noi juſtify this, nor will the 3 deſcription.— 


A broad flaſhed eyelid runs all round the eye. Part 
of the feathers between the eye and the bill briſtle 
up, while others ſtretch forward, covering the noſtrils 


entirely, and great part of the bill, The head is or- 


o 
. 


-namented with a ſoft tuft falling down behind, which 


no doubt the bird can etedt at pleaſure. The tail is 


ſquare; the wings about half its length. The tuſt, 
bill-ſeathets, and cheeks, are pure white. The head, 


and the feathers about the ears, are ferruginous grey 
inclining to black. Below this, the hind and fore 
part of the neck, the throat, breaſt, ſides, belly, the 


inner wing-coverts, and the under tail-coverts, are as 
: white as now. The mantle, ſcapulars, and wings, 


* 


arc 
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are black, and in certain poſitions appear of a bluiſh 
gloſs. The two outer quills of the tail on each ſide are 
entirely white; the third is black at its origin; and the 
reſt have ſucceſſively more black and leſs white as 
they approach the middle. The bill is black; eye- 
lids, legs, feet, and nails, yellow. This bird is the 
ſize of our thruſh. The female is about a ſixth part 
ſmaller; the tuft is ſmaller; the white rather inclining 
to aſh- colour, and the eyelids not ſo broad. Vail- 
lant has alſo deſcribed and figured, the young bird: 
the tuft is very ſmall; the mantle and ſcapulary fea- 
thers are tipped with brown; the white parts were 
moſtly cinereous; and the eyelids do not appear.— 
Geoffroy, Vaillant, Ne 80, 81. 8 
The BRUBRZU.— The name is taken from the note, 
which is a repetition of the ſyllable bru, dwellin 
upon the'7; indeed his ſong much reſembles that ol 
our greenfinch, when he calls to the female. The 
3 


colours are an agreeable intermixture of black, re 
and white, diſtributed as follows. The male, which 
is larger than the female, has the top of the bead and 
back of the neck black; the reſt of the upper ſurface, 
as mantle, ſcapularies, rywp, and upper wing-coverts, 
is black and white, A white line encircles the 
forchead near the bill, goes above the eye, then grows 
broader as it runs amidlt the black on the fides of the 
neck. There is a large white ſpot upon each wing, 
belonging in part to the coveris and mid-feathers of 
the wings, which are moſtly, as well as'the large 
wing-quills, bordered why white The four middle 
feathers of the tail are black; the reſt on each ſide 
have progreſſively a little more white, ſo that the - 
outer one on each fide is entirely edged with that 
colour; they are all tipped with white. The tail is 
rounded at the end by the effect of the lateral fea- 
| thers, The wings, when folded up, extend above 
half the length of the tail. The throat, front of the. 
breaſt, and under tail-coverts, are white; a ferrugi- 
ER» VASE No: 201. © © © "ls 
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nous red ſtripe runs along the ſides, forming a border 
to the wings when cloſed. The eye is brown; the 
beak black.—On the female, the white of the upper 
ſurface is tinged with red; the red on the ſides is a 
weaker ſhade; the black in general is browner. In 
the young, the white part is all ſhaded with rufous, 
even on the under parts of the body. 

Theſe birds are ſometimes feen in ſmall flocks, 
except in the pairing ſeaſon, when the male and fe- 
male only keep together. The neſt is generally in 
the mimoſa-tree in the fork of a branch; made up 
of moſs and pieces of roots, lined with wool and fea- 
thers. The female lays five white eggs ſpotted with 
brown. Theſe birds are firſt ſeen about the 28th 
degree of ſouth latitude, near the Rio Grande, where 
they are very plentiful, and not ſhy ; and hence they 
are found almoſt to the tropic; but not on the eaſt- 
ern coaſt, nor in Caffraria.— Bru- bru, Vaillant, Ne 71. 

The Co TA. — This ſpecies ſeems to occupy the 
ſpace leſt vacant by the preceding; for it is met with 
along the whole eaſtern coaſt of Africa, from the 
river Duyven-ocks to Caffraria. Its ſize is the ſame 

as the foregoing. They go in ſmall flocks of. fix or 
ſeven, all of a family, which never ſeparate nor quar- 
rel, but enjoy every thing in common. If one of 
the party Ciicovers a neſt of caterpillars, of which 
they are very fond, he calls the reſt. In an inſtant 
they examine every branch of a tree; and they can 
raiſe up the bark with their biils to come at the larvæ, 
chryſaliſes, and the inſetts which burrow there. ID 
the ſeaſon of love, they ſeparate in conples, to form 
new generations and family-flocks. They ſeek 3 
quiet place among buſhes and thorns to make thell 
neſt, which is formed of mofs interwoven with flexl- 
ble roots. Five or ſix eggs are the extent of ibe 
laying. | 
The male is ſomewhat larger than the female. Ii 


head, back of the neck, and mantle, are of a 4 
0 „ black; 
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black ; the lower part of the back is covered with 
long filky feathers, very thin, and of a bright white. 
The under parts of the body from the throat to the un- 
der tail-coverts, is white, with a ſlight tint of grey on 
the ſides. The ſcapulars are mingled with black, 
white, and grey. The wing-coverts are black, partly 
edged with white; the quills of the wings are black 
alſo, exteriorly edged with white. The tail is black 
rounded at the end, and each feather is white at the 
tip, and the outer feather on each fide has a white 
line along its outer edge. The eye is a bright yel- 
low; the bill and nails blackiſh. In the female the 
white is more tinged with grey, and the black is 
lighter. In the young one, a reddiſh grey appears 
inſtead of the white colour deſcribed above, and red- 
diſh-brown inſtead of black. 

The cry or ſong of the male is cha-cha, which he 
utters very diſtinctly, lengthening out the a, Vaillant 
relates, that theſe birds are more curious than ſhy ; 
for, on the approach of man or beaſt, the bird eres 

his feathers, and comes towards it, uttering inceſſantly 
its cha-cha. Many of the African birds are deſcribed 
by Vaillant as not being ſhy or difficult of approach; 
we apprehend that in thoſe extenſive regions, ſo 
thinly inhabited, the feathered race have not yet been 
fo much diſturbed or perſecuted by man as to have 
learnt caution. This ſpecies is moſt common in the 
' foreſts of Auteniquois —Cubla, Vaillant, Ne 72. 

The S1LENT SHRIKE.—This ſpecies is thus de- 
nominated - by Vaillant, becauſe. he ſays he never 
heard it utter any note or cry whatever, though he 
has ſhot them in every ſeaſon of the year, This 
bird is very common in the foreſts of the Auteni- 
quois in Africa, and all along the coalt of Natal; alſo 
in many of- the interior parts, particularly thoſe 
abounding in wood. = 
The male is ſomewhat larger than our rutilous 
»ſhrike, The top of the head, back of the neck, man- 
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tle, ſcapularies, tail, and wings, are'black, except a 
little white on ſome of the primary wing-quills, and 
the outer barbs of the two middle ones, which toge- 
ther form a white bar along the wing, as in the boubou, 
only that it does not reach all along the wing; for in 
this ſpecies all the wing-coverts, ſmall and great, are 
abſolutely black. The tail is tapered, and the late- 
ral quills are white outſide. All the under parts of 
the body, from the throat, are white; the eyes are 
brown; the nails black, the feet browniſh, the beak 
the colour of horn. The female is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the male ; her vpper ſurface, inſtead of black, 
is of a browniſh hue; and the white underneath, ex- 
cept the throat and the bar along the wing, inclined 
to grey. The male and female are generally ſeen 
together, They live entirely on inſetts; for Vaillant 
Killed at different times no leſs than fifty-erght, and 
found nothing but the remains of infeQs in their 
ſtomachs. They begin to lay in November; they 
make their neſt in trees in the moſt curious manner 
the outer part is conſtrutted entirely of twigs, and ſt 
is lined with hair or the down furniſhed by ſeveral 
African plants, eſpecially the meſembrianthemum, 
Which the (coloniſts and Hottentots of the Cape call 
Lana boſfies. The eggs are three or four in number, 
"of a pale green, lightly ſhaded with red. All the 
youdg, whether niales or females, perfectly reſemble 
tbe mother. —Pie-grieche ſilencieuſe, Vaillant, N* 54. 
The Orive-colouktD 'Sirixs.—Vaillant has 
given three figures of this African bitd, becauſe it 
varies ſo much at different periods of 8 that it 
might be eaſily miſtaken for different ſpecies. His 
"firſt Ggure repreſents'the male in his perfe& ſtate atid 
"natural fize, that is, at two years old. At that'period, 
the upper ſarface of the body, from the bead to the 
upper tail-coverts, as well as the wirig-coverts, are of 
an olive-green inclining to yellow; the 'two mid- 
quills of the tail are of the 1 ; the late fals 
f - „ 
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are partly yellow, which increaſes on the outer one 
on each fide; their interior barbs are blackiſh, 'and 
their edges olive-green; they are all tapering, ſo that 
the tail is rounded at the end. The wing-quills are 
blackiſh in their concealed parts when the wing is 
folded up, in the outer part of the ſame green as the 
mantle, but all edged with yellow. A band of ochre- 
yellow goes round the'forehead. A long black ſpot 
or ſtripe, in the upper part of which is the eye, 
ſtretches down the neck, edged with yellow on the 
upper part. The throat, front of the neck, breaſt, 
and as far as the belly, and tbe feathers on the legs, 
are of a bright ochre- yellow. The ſides, lower belly, 
and under tail-coverts, are of a faint yellow, ſhaded 
with olive. The bill is black, the eyes reddiſh 
brown, feet and nails light brown. It is about the 
ſize of the rutilous ſhrike. 

| His ſecond figure is the male before he has attained 
his full growth, namely from his third moult, which 
happens about the' beginning of his ſecond year. At 
this time, a reddiſh white runs round the forehead ; 
the head and hind part of the neck are grey with a 
flight tint of olive; and the black ſtripe on the ſides 
of the neck is edged with white inſtead of yellow. 
The green upon the upper part of the body, tail, and 
wings, is leſs bright, as well as the yellow edges of _ 
ſome of the quills. - The throat, front of the neck, 
and breaſt, exhibit a mixture of yellow and of differ- 
ent ſhades of red, darker however on the breaſt. 
The feathers about the ſternum, fides, belly, and un- 
der the tail, are white tinged with olive. The eyes, 
feet, and bill, are ſimilar to the full-grown male. 
Previous to the firſt moult, the 'bill and feet are 
brown; the black ſpot on the fide of the neck is not 
yet vilible, ' the head is olive-green lightly tinged 
with grey; neither does the yellow edging to the 
wings appear as yet; only the laſt \feathers' have a 
aint border of white; the; yellow of the tail is as yet 


only 
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only dun-colour, throat and breaſt the ſame. A 


flight ſhade of olive prevails on the upper ſurface of 
the body; which colour alſo appears in ſtripes upon 
the light-grey of the ſides, belly, and under part of 
the tail. In this ſtate it exatly reſembles the female; 
but, after the firſt moult, it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
male by the darker colour of the head, and the black 
ſpot or ſtripe which begins to appear on the cheek. 
He next gives a figure of the female, which it is now 


unneceſſary to deſcribe, as the account juſt given of 
the very young male agrees with it in every particu- 


lar, ſo that the figure of the female may ſerve to give 
an idea of the male previous to its firſt moult. Thus 
it is extremely difficult in the young birds to diſtin- 
guiſh the males from the females; the female, how- 
ever, is generally the ſmalleſt, and never changes her 
colours. | 

The male is about the ſize of the collurio, and the 
female ſomewhat ſmaller; but Vaillant remarks that 
moſt ſpecies of birds become larger in cultivated ſpots 
where there is plenty of food; and that this difference 
is more manifeſt in Africa, where vaſt tracts of un- 
cultivated country intervene, They conſtruQ their 
neſts m thickets or on trees, laying uſually five eggs. 
Vaillant obſerved theſe birds in the foreſts about the 


bay of Lagoa, and on the borders of the Gamtoos, 


the Sondag, and Swarte-kop ; but not at the Cape.— 
Oliva, Vaillant, Ne 75, fig. 1, 2. N' 76, fig. 1. 

The BLack SuRIKE.— Body black; tail ſome- 
what wedged. Inhabits Jamaica; ſeven inches long; 
bill an inch.—Lanius niger, Gmel. Black ſhrike, 
Latham. | 

. The LEZVERIAN SHRIKE.— Tail long, wedged, 
black at the tip; bill, head, neck, middle of the 
breaſt, and legs, black; the other parts white. Greater 
wing-coverts and ſecondary quill-feathers white at tbe 


edge; two middle tail-feathers long again as the reſt, 


all of them black with white tips, Inhabits South 
America; 
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America; ten inches long.— Lanius Leverianus, Gmel. 
Magpie ſhrike, Latham. | 

The Surinam SHrIKE.—Tail wedged, and, with 
the neck, crown, ſhoulders, and wings, black; body 
above mouſe-colour, beneath bluiſh-aſh. Wings 
ſhort; wing-coverts .and ſecondary quill-feathers 
edged with white; tail-feathers, except the two mid- 
dle ones, white at the tip. Inhabits Surinam; five 
inches long.—Lanius atricapillus, Gmel. from Mer- 
rem. Surinam ſhrike, Turton. 

The POMERANIAN SRRIKE.— Body above black, 
beneath white ; hind-head and back of the neck dark 
ruſty ſurrounded with black; two ſpots on each fide 
the wings and rump white. Bill, legs, and wings, 
black; eight primary quill-feathers white at the bale; 
two outer tail. feathers white, next two or three on 
each fide whitiſh from the baſe to the middle, and 
tipped with white. Inhabits Pomerania—Lanius Po- 
meranus, Gmel. from Sparmann. | 

The ChIN ESS SRHRIKE.— Body yellowiſh ; front 
and wings black. Head and neck on the upper part 

rey, neck beneath dull reddiſh-white; back and 
| belly reddiſh ; quill-feathers black, the firſt white at 
the baſe, the ſecondary whitiſh at the tip. Inhabits 
China; eight inches long. —Lanius ſchach, Gmel. from 
Oſveck. Chineſe ſhrike, Lath. | 

The BRASILIAN SHRIKE.—Body black, beneath 
yellow; crown with a tawny ſtreak; band over the 
eyes white. Behind and beneath the eyes a black 
ſpot; chin white; feathers of the body above edged” 
with yellow; wings beneath yellow; tail brown with 
a rufous edge, beneath olive. Inbabits Braſil ; nine 
inches long.—Lanius pitangua, Gmel. from Marcgr. 
Bentaveo, Tyran du Braſil, Buff. Braſilian ſhrike, 
Latham. | | 75 | 
The BARBARY SHRIXE.— This ſpecies is briefly 
deſcribed at vol. iv. p. 189. but more particularly by 
Vaillant. He fays, it is Briſſon's red ſhrike of Se- 

: 5 | | negal; 
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negal ; but the ſpecimen he examined muſt have 
been much faded ; for the top of. the head is not 
fawn-colour, as he deſcribes it, but of a beautiful yel- 
tow ſhaded ſlightly with green; at leaſt this is the co- 
jour of the male; the ſame part in the female is olive- 
green. Vaillant compared ſome of theſe birds which, 
he found on the confines of the Great Namaguois, 
with feveral of the ſame ſpecies brought from Sene- 
gal by Villeneuve: he found them, in colour and, 
ſize, exactly ſimilar. The yellow of the bead falls 
down the back of the neck, and ends in a point on 
the back. The cheeks, ſides of the neck, ſcapularies, 
back, wings, and tail, are black without mixture or 
ſhade of any other colour. The throat is red ſhaded 
with yellow; all-the reſt of the plumage, to the belly, 
is of the brighteſt and moſt beautiful red. The fea- 
thers of — of the lower belly, and under the 
tail, are fawn-colour. The tail tapers a little,, con- 
ſequently is round at the end. The bill is black; 
the feet and nails brown; the eyes vearly hazel- | 
colour. The female is ſomewhat leſs than the male, 
and ber colours not fo bright. Vaillant obſerves that 
he had but liule opportunity of making remarks on 
the manners of this bird, having continued but a 
ſhort time in the canton where they are found; the | 
ſeaſon of love was paſt, ſo that he could not tell if 
they had any ſong or not. The remains of inſetis 
were found in the ſtomachs of thoſe he killed, which 
perfeQly agrees with the name that has been given it. 
— Lanius Barbarus, Gmel. L. Senegalenſis ruber, 
Brijſ. Gonolek, Pie-grieche du Senegal, Buff. and 
Vaillant, Ne 69. 
The Orxance SRRIK E. Colour tawny-yellow ; ; 
chin, throat, and breaſt, reddiſh. Head above the 
eyes, and nape, black; wings and tail brown ; bill 
black; claws pale. Inhabjts Cayenne; ſeven inches 
long —Lanius aurantius, Turton's Linn. 4 
3 T 
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The SENEGAL SHRIEKE.— Colour above grey, be- 
neath whitiſh; crown and band of the eyes black; 
tail ſeathers black tipt with white. Quill-feathers 
rufous on the outer ſide; tail-ſeathers fix, with 
flight brown bands and uniform tips. Inhabits Sene- 
gal; near nine inches long. — Lanius Senegalenhs, 
Gmel. and Briſſ. Pie-grieche grile du Senegal, Buff. 
Senegal ſhrike, Latham. | | 

The Bug SukrikE.—This ſpecies has been accu- 
rately deſcribed by Briſſon under the name of the 
blue ſhrike from Madagaſcar. Buffon gives it the 
ſame name; but he ſpeaks of it very ſlightly, conſi- 
dering it only as a variety of the cinereous ſhrike; 
(ſee vol. iv. p. 181.) and his plate of it is very incor- 
rect, neither giving an idea of its beautiful colours 
nor of its true ſhape. It is indeed one of the moſt 
beautiful of the African birds. One ſtriking differ- 
ence, lays Vaillant, which alone were ſufficient 40 
maik it a ſeparate ſpecies from the cinereous ſhrike, 
is the ſhape of the tail, which in the blue ſhrike is 
ſquare, that is, the feathers are of equal length, where- 
as in the other ſpecies the tail, as we have ſeen, is 
tapering, the length of the feathers diminiſhing from 
= middle to the ſides. The bill is very different 
allo. 

The blue ſhrike is about the ſize of the colluriq, 
or ſmaller butcher-bird. The head, hind part of the 
neck, ſcapularies, back, and upper tail-coverts, are 
of the pureſt and brighteſt ultramarine blue; all the 
wing-coverts, as well as the outer barbs of the wing- 
quills, the two middle ones of the tail and the outer 
edges of the lateral ones, are of the ſame fine blue 
with the ſurface of the body; but the tips of the 
wing and tail quills, and their inner barbs, are. black- 
1ſh. Between the noſtrils and eyes, and at the top 
of the throat, the feathers are like black velvet. The 
relt of the under part of the plumage is of a ſhining 
white, except the legs, which are bluiſh. The eyes 
are brown; feet and nails black. — The female is 
FTT ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat ſmaller than the male; her white is nat ſo 
bright, and the blue aſſumes a ſhade of geen upon 
the rump; there is no white between the eyes and on 
the throat; the front of the neck is white; the reſt 
of the under part cinerevus grey.—The young one 
is dark green on all thoſe parts which in the adult 
are blue, and that is cinereous grey which is after- 
wards io become perfettly white. From a young 
one of this ſpecies Briſſon ſeems to have taken his 
deſcription of what he calls the little green ſhrike of 
Madagaſcar, (lanius viridis;) for they agree in gene- 
ral except in the length of «the wings, which in this 
ſpecies really extend only about two-thirds the length, 
though in Briſſon they reach to the extremity. But 
Brifſon's meaſures and proportions are oftentimes 
very incorrett on account of the ſtuffed ſpecimens 
he deſcribes having been very badly prepared, the 
wings ſet on in the wrong place, &c. 

This ſpecies lives entirely upon inſeQs; it is very 
ſhy, eſpecially the male, who is often ſeen perched 
on a buſh, but flies away upon the approach of any 
one. Being found not at Madagalcar only, it has 
been thought better to call it ſimply the blue ſarike ; 
for the names of countries to deſignate certain ſpecies 
of birds are generally incorrect, as a bird has never 
been known to dwell in one part of a country exclu- 
ſively ; at leaſt ſucceeding travellers have commonly 
found the deficiency of ſuch names. Yet in cabinets 
of natural hiſtory it is very proper to note the coun- 
try in which each ſpecimen was taken, and even the 
canton or province if poſſible; and in national collec- 
tions, deſtined for general ſtudy, care ſhould be taken 
to colleQ of each ſpecies, the male, the female, the eggs, 
the young, the neſt, and all the varieties, if poſſible, 
from countries the fartheſt apart from each other. 
Our kingfiſher, for inſtance, is found not only through- 
out * from the frozen regions of the north even 
50 Italy, but alſo in Egypt, China, Bengal, &c. Had 


we 
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we then an opportunity of comparing ſpecimens from 
each of theſe different countries, we might be able to 
judge how far a ſpecies may vary, according to climate 
and alteration of food. —Lanius bicolor, Gmel. L. 
Madagaſcarienſis ceruleus, Bri]. Loxia Madagaf- 
carina, Linn. Pie-grieche bleue de Madagaſcar, 
Buff. Blue ſhrike, Lath. Pi:-grieche bleue, Vaillant, 
N* 73. | 

The FERRUGINOUS-BELLIED: SHRIKE. — Body 
above black-brown ; throat and brealt dirty-white ; 
belly ferruginous. Bill lead- colour; tail duſky-brown; 
legs black. Inhabits the Cape; nine inches long.— 
Lanius ferruginus, Gmel. Ferruginous-bellied ſhrike, 
Lath. Ruſty ſhrike, Turton: Say 

The Tazuan SURIK EC. Body above olive; chin 
and breaſt cinereous; belly yellowiſh-brown; tail 
and legs brown. Bill brown; crown greeniſh ; tem- 
ples olive-brown ; wings black on the outer edge; 
ſecondary quill-feathers black -brown edged with dirty- 
white. Inhabits the Friendly Iſlands; near nine inches 
5 ag Lanius Tabuenſis, Gmel. Tabuan ſhrike, 
Lath. ; 

The Pacirtc Strike. —Black; head and neck 
verging to greeniſh ; 'belly and tail more duſky. Bill 
duſky, three quarters of an ihch long; feathers of the 
head and neck very narrow ; tail three inches long; 
toes divided to the baſe, the middle one very long. In- 
habits the South«Sea Iſlands; eleven inches long. 
Lanius Pacificus, Gmel. Pacific ſhrike, Lath. _ 

The NonxrRHERN SURIKE.— Bill black; legs lead- 
colour; body above brown; chin and breaſt cinere- 
ous; belly and vent browniſh. Noſtrils rounded; 
ſmall; at the baſe of the upper mandible five or fix 
black briſtles ; four middle tail-feathers brown; the 
reſt within white at the tip, all two inches long: jlegs 
ſhort; claws nnz Wow. Inbabits North Ame- 
rica; near eight inches long. Lanius ſeptemirionali 
Gmel. None ſhrike, Lath E e . ä nf 
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The BLAckx-CAPPED SRHRIKE.— Head black, ereſt- 
ed; body cinereous; throat and breaſt black; wing- 
coverts barred with white; tail tipt with white. Fe— 
male without creſt; crown blackifh; throat and breaſt 
cinereous. Inhabits Cayenne; fix inches long. — 
Lanius pileatus, black-capped ſhrike, Turton. 

The PAN AY SRIRE.— Bill and legs black; head, 
throat, breaſt, and belly, red; crown, wings, and tail, 
brown; irids fiery. Inhabits the iſland of Panay ; ſe- 
ven inches long. — Lanius Panayenſis, Gmel. Pie- 
grieche large de V' Iſle de Panay, Sonnent. 

The WIr E SnykIKE. — White; bill, tail, legs, 
and greater part of the wings black. Primary quill- 
feathers with a white band. Inhabits Panay ; nearly 
twice as large as the laſt —Lanius albus, Gmel. Pie- 
grieche blanche de Vifle de Panay, Sonn. White 
ſhrike, Turton. | | | 

The WH1Tz-SHOULDERED SHRIKE. — Bod 
above afhy-brown; chin and breaſt yellow-buff; 
belly, ramp, and vent, dirty browniſh white; inter- 
ſcapulars white; tail and wings brown ; bill and legs 
black ; front and cheeks with paler ſpots. Inhabits 
Brafil. — Lanius varius, Gmel. Whhite-ſhouldered 
. ſhrike, Latham. Wok 

The-SpoTTED SHRIKE.— Body above black, be- 
neath cinereous ; all the wing-coverts with an oblon 
white ſpot. Bill and legs black; ſome of the feathers 
on the fore- part of the back tipt with white; quill- 
feathers edged with white ; tail-feathers white at the 

tip. Inhabics Cayenne; ſix inches long. — Lanius 
-nEvius, Gmel. Spotted ſhrike, Latham. 

The DusxYy SunixE.— Body above duſky-black, 
beneath white; over each eye a white line. Bill 
horn- colour; wings and tail more duſky than the 
body; legs brown. Inhabits America; ſize of the 
+ laſt —Lanius obſcurus, Gmel. Duſky ſhrike, Latham. 
The Bxown SurIxt—Body above brown, be- 
- neath white; lores, tips of the ſecondary OI, 
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and edges of the primary, yellowiſh, Bill horn-co- 
Jour, black at the tip; legs black. Lanius fuſcus, 
Gmel. Brown ſhrike, Lath. 

The RED SuRIKE.— Red; wings and tail with 
eye- like ſpots, black at the tips. Inbabits Surinam. 
Lanius ruber, Gmel. Red butcher-bird of Surinam, 
Bancroft. Red ſhrike, Lath. | 

The BLAck-crRowNED SHRIKE.—Black ; ſpot on 
the firſt quill-feathers, cheeks and chin white; breaſt 
and belly cinereous. Tail long; middle tail-feathers 
black, the reſt white at the tip ; primary quill-feathers 
with a white ſpot; the-ridge of each wing with a 
white ſpot. Inhabits North America.—Lanmus Ame- 
ricanus, Gmel. Black-crowned ſhitke, Pennant. 

The ITALIAN SHRIKE.— Cinereous; chin white; 
breaſt and belly roſy; front, line over the eyes, and 
tail, black. Quill-feathers black, the primary with a 
white ſpot near the baſe, the ſecondary white at the 
tip; outer tail-feathers white. Inhabits Italy, Spain, 
and Ruſha; reſembles the nengeta.— Lanius minor, 
Gmel. - Pie-grieche d' Italie, Buff. | 

The NooTKA SRIKE. — Tail rounded; body 
above -black, beneath white; crown black ; collar 
white. Bill and legs black ; above the eyes a white 
line reaching to the nape, and a black one beneath 
the nape; leſſer wing-coverts black, greater white; 
firſt quill-feathers duſky edged with yellowiſh-brown, 
the ſecondary black edged and tipt with white; tail- 
feathers black, the four outer white at the tips. In- 
babits Nootka Sound; ſeven inches long.—Lanius 
Natka, Gmel. from Pennant. 

The BTAck-HEADED SuRIKE.—Bill, head, and 
chin, black; body olive, beneath paler; tail with a 
broad black band, yellow at the tip. Legs duſky. 
Inbabits the Sandwich Iſles ; fix inches long. —Lanius 
melanocephalus, Gmel. Black-headed ſhrike, Penn. 

The SHORT-TAILED SUuRIKE,— Top of the head 
_rulty-grey ; eyebrows white; a-black band from be- 


tween 
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tween the eyes to the ears; body above aſhy-grey, 
beneath yellowiſh-white; tail rounded. Rump ruſty- 
iſh ; chin and vent neariy white; wings blackiſh, the 
coverts grey at the tip; tail-feathers ten, brown-grey, 
and except the middle ones white at the tip. Inha- 
bits Hungary; ſize of L. collurio.—Lanius brachyu- 
rus, Gmel. from Pallas. Short tailed ſhrike, Latham. 

The BouLBZOUI.— Black; breaſt and belly tinged 
with aſh ; wings brown, with two white bands. Bill 
and legs yellow. Inhabits India; ſize of a ficld-fare, 
—Lamus boulboul, Turion's Linn. 

The Rurovs-TAILED SHRIKE. — Body above 
reddiſh-grey, beneath yellowiſh-white; tail Jong, 
rounded, and with the rump bright red; orbits rell 
ed with a black band. Inhabits rocky places on the 
river Onon; ſize of the laſt.— Lanius pheœnicurus, 
Gmel. from Pallas. Rufous-tailed ſhrike, Latham. 

The PiED SnR1iKE.—This ſmall ſpecies is from 
Cayenne. It is about fix inches and a half long. 
The top of the head is black, ſo are the wings and 
tail; the wing-coverts the ſame, with- a white ſpot at 
the tip of each feather. The large quills are bor- 
dered exteriorly with a white line, which becomes 
broader on the outer ones. The two mid-quills are 
tipped with white; ſo are the reſt, but the ſpot is 
more apparent as the quills become ſhorter on each 
fide ; and the two laſt and ſhorteſt on each fide have 
another white ſpot in the middle of their exterior 
barbs; the upper tail-coverts have a white ſpot allo. 
The reſt of the plumage is ſlate-colour above, whiter 
underneath ; the ſmall under wing-coverts are white, 
The bill and feet are blackiſh; the nails yellowiſh 
brown. Thus it appears on the whole variegated 
black and white; Vaillant calls it tacket; and con- 
ceives it to be a young one of the ſpecies under which 
we bave placed it. Lanius doliatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Lanius Cayennenſis ſtriatus, Briſſ. Pie-grieche ra- 
ye de Cayenne, Buff. Black- and-White 3 
| | ird, 
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bird, Edwards. Pied ſhrike, Lath. Tachet, Vail- 
lant, Ne 77, fig. 1. 

The Cayenne RED SurIkE —This bird was 
alſo imported by Vaillant from Cayenne. It is ſome- 
wha! ſtouter than the preceding, but ſimilar in many 
reſpetts; the bill, feet, and wings, are ſhaped in the 
ſame manner. But this bird Vai lant decides to be 
a young one, which had not yet moulted; and he is 
doubtful to what ſpecies it belongs. Therefore the 
following deſcription may ſerve as a guide for ſome 
future nataralilt who may have an opportunity of 
_— farther enquiries on the ſpot where it inha- 

its. | | 

The top of the head is of a bright red. The cheeks 
and throat are black variegated with reddiſh white, 
forming ſpots which extend into a kind of necklace. 
The ſame colours prevail between the eyes and noſ- 
trils, but more obſcurely varied. The mantle, ſca- 
pularies, wing-coverts, and outer barbs of the lateral 
wing-quills, are of a lighter red than the top of the 
head; the large primary wing-quills are allo fainter ; 
and all their inner barbs are black in the middle, 
edged, with red in a zig-zag direction their whole 
length. The rump and upper tail-coverts are fur- 
niſhed with fine filky feathers of a pale red, which 
grows lighter ſtill on the breaſt, fides, and under 
tail-coverts. The tail itſelf is dark red; it has a ta- 
per form, from the two outer quills on each fide be- 
ing ſhorter than the reſt, The wings when at reſt ex- 
tend about half way down the tail. The bill, feet, 
and nails, are ſhining black like horn. The colour 
of the eyes could not be determined from the pre- 
pared ſpecimen.—Rouſſet, Vaillant, Ne 77, fig. 2. 
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IN THE ORDER OF PICA. 


PSITTACUS, Taz PARROT. 


GENERIC characters, Bilt hooked ; upper man- 
dible moveable, (moſtly) covered with a cere; nol- 
trils rounded, placed 1 in the baſe of the bill: tongue 
fleſhy, obtuſe, entire: feet formed for climbing.—In 
Vol. iv. p. 205, we ſtated the manner of dividing and 
ſubdividing this numerous tribe, as it then obtained; 
but under the Linnzan,ſyſtem the ſpecies are divided 
merely into thoſe with long and with ſhort tails. There 
are 169 ſpecies, beſides varieties; of which the fol- 
lowing remain to be deſcribed. 


I. Tail long, wedge _ſhoped. 


The MILITARY Macaw.—Green; wings blue; 
front and tail red; cheeks moltly naked, with fea- 
thered lines. Bill black; rump and tips of the tail- 
feathers blue, — Pſittacus militaris, Gmel. Largeſt 
Guiana parrot, Bancroſl. Great green macaw, Edu. 
Military macaw, Latham. 

The HYAcINTHINE Macaw.—Violet-blue; head 
and neck paler; chin and orbits yellow, naked. Near- 

the ſize of the former; bill large, black; wings 
edged with greeniſh ; legs blackiſh-aſh. — Phinacus 
byacinthinus, Turton's Linn. 

The Osscunz Parrot. —Brown; 3 red, 
naked; crown varied with blackiſh and alh ; tail ci- 
nereous. Bill, ſrontlet, legs, and claws, black; or- 
bits white; irides yellow; crown and, upper ſurface 
of the wings black; belly cinereous. Inhabits Afri- 
ca; ſize of a magpie.— Plitiacus oblcurus, Gmel. from 
Haſſelquiſt Obſcure parrot, Lath. 

The TABUAN PARROT. — Head, neck, breaſt, 
and belly, purple; back and wing-coverts green; 
crown terminated by a lunular blue mark ; firſt quill- 
feathers and greater part of the tail blue. Bill black; 
tower mandible ſurrounded at the baſe with green 

feathers; 
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feathers; ſpurious wings blue; ſecondary - quill-fea- 
| thers green edged with blue; two middle tail-feathers 
E blue, eight inches-long, edged and tipt with green, 
the reſt blue with black ſhafts; legs duſky. Inbabits 
the Friendly Iflands ; nineteen inches long. —Pltta- --, 
cas Tabuenſis, Gmel. Tabuan parrot, Latham. | 
There is a variety, which is green; head, neck, 
breaſt, and belly, ſcarlet; neck terminated by a lu- 
nular blue mark; wigs green; rump blue; tail deep 
blue. Inhabits New South Wales; wing-coverts ' 
croſſed by a light yetluwrſh-green bar; legs cinere- 
ous. —Turton. 3 | 
The Parvan PARROT.— Head, neck, and breaſt, - 
red; hind-head with a blue ſpot and two black creſ- 
cents; . wings and part of the back green; reſt of the 
back, belly, and tip of the tail, red. Bill red; wings 
hort; hind part of the back with a longitudinal ſtripe 
blue in the middle; each ſide of the wings an oblong 
blue ſpot; two'thirds of the tail green, reſt yellow ; 
legs red.  lnhabits Papua; fixteen inches long.— 
Plittacus Papuenſis, Gmel Petit lori Papon, Sonne- + 
rat. Papuan lory, Lath.—There are three varieties. 
The BRZAUrir or PARROT. — Head, neck, and 
body, beneath red, above brown; interſcapulars pale 
blue, mixed with red ; tail greeniſh-brown, tipt with - 
white. Bill yellowiſh-brown. Inhabits the Molucca 
Iflands, fifteen inches long. Pſittacus elegans, Gmel. 
Beautiful lory, Zath.—The variety g is ſmaller, and 
grecn above, inſtead of brown. Lath. | . 
The VIOoLET Parrot. — Head and body above 
brown, beneath violet; ſhoulders blue ; rail and wings 
green and red. Bill black; irids golden-yellow. In- 
habits near the Amazon river, —Pfittacus ianthinus, 
Gmel. Perroquet violet, Fermin. OI 
_ The VARIEGATED ParroT.—Scaflet ; nape, be- 
ginning of che back, breaſt, and belly, purple blue; 


wings above red, beneath yellow; tail green, Bill _ 
duſky ; hind part of the belly verging to greeniſh- 
Vor VIII. No. 2-1. 8 black; 
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black; tail-feathers within red at the baſe, without 
blue towards the tip. Inhabits India; ten or eleven 
inches long. Pſittacus wachen, Gmel. Varie- 
gated lory, Lath. | 
_ PENNaANT'S ee fore- part of the 
back black waved with ſcarlet; fides and throat blue; 
quill-feathers each with a white ſpot. Wing-coverts 
bluiſh-green ; outer tail-feathers tipt with white; fe- 
male with the crown -blood-red; back and belly | 
green; thighs and vent red. Inhabits New South 
Wales; fifteen inches long. — Plittacus Pennantis, 
Turton. | 
The NonrAREILL Panzor. — Head, throat, breaſt, 
and vent, crimſon ; back black waved with yellow- 
green; wings and tail blue. Rump and two middle 
tail-feathers green; quill-feathers dark-brown ; legs 
lead- colour. Inhabits New Holland; nearly the 
ſize of the laſt.— Pſittacus eximius, Turton. 

The SeLexDid PARROT. — Bright blood-red; 
back-feathers edged with black; chin, wings, and 
tail, blue. Body beneath paler; ſhoulders of the 
wings black; wing-coverts blue, the ſecondary tinged 
with green; primary quill-feathers black, ſecondary 
blue, rump red; two middle tail-feathers green; bill 
pale; legs and claws aſh; female leſs brilliant; back 
olive-green. Inhabits New Holland; fixteen inches 
long —Plittacus glorioſus, Turton, 

The New-Guinsga Parrot, — Black with a 
bright blue tinge ; tail beneath red; orbits naked, 

brown, Bill and legs blackiſh; irids with two cir- 
cles, the outer blue, inner and leſſer browniſh-red; 
bill and legs blackiſh. — Plitiacus Nove' Guinee, 
Gmel. Lori noir de la Nouvelle Guinée, Sonn. 
Black lory, Lath. 

The Pairs PARARKEET.—Vellow; wings whitiſh 
Mightly tinged with roſy, and a caſt of greeniſh, ac- 
* to the direction of the light. Inhabits Anda- 

| luſia; 
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juſia; about ſeven inches long.—Plittacus pallidus, 
Turton. Nat. Miſcel. 258. | 57D 

The LEVERIAN Parrot. —Pale-green; head and 
neck yellow; quill-feathers and tips of the tail-feathers 
blue; rump crimſon. Inhabits Southern Afia.—Plit- 
tacus Leverianus, Gmel. Crimſon-vented parrot, Latk. 
be CuILESE PARROT. — Green; quill-feathers 

brown at the tip; orbits tawny. Inbabits Chili; lives 
in flocks; feeds on buds of trees and plants; fleſh 
ſavoury.—Plittacus jaquilina, Gmel. from Molina. 

The VARIED-WwIN CED PakRoT.-—Green; wing- 
coverts black; the leſſer edged with yellowiſh-brown, 


the greater with blue. Frontlet ſhining-green ; bill 


large fleſh-colour; irids white; crown blue; body 
above grals-green, beneath yellowiſh-green ; legs 
blackiſh. Inhabits Luzonia.—Pſittacus marginatus, 
Gmel. Perruche de liſle de Lugon, Sonnerat. Va- 
ried winged parrot, Latham. F 
The BrlukE-colLARED PARROT.— Green; collar 
blue; ſpot on the origin of the wings red. Bill and 
irids red; head, neck, and belly, greyiſh- green; wings 
and back graſs-green; two middle tail feathers grals- 


green, the reſt grey-green; legs blackiſh-grey. In- 


habits Luzonia.—Pſittacus Sonnerati, Gmel. Perru- 


che a collier de iſle de Lugon, Sonn. Blue-collared 


parrot, Lath. | 
The Stor NECKED PARROT. — Green; with two 

oblong black ſpots on the neck, and a large ſulphur- 

colour ſpot on each wing. Bill pale blood- red; 


forehead, chin, throat, cheeks, and ſides of the neck, 
orange-yellow; chin and throat each fide with a large 


oval black ſpot. —Pſittacus bimaculatus, Turton. 

The BROWN-TRONTED PARAKEET, — Green 
bill, legs, and orbits, lead-colour; front, cheeks and 
chin, brown; edges and tips of the tail-feathers blue. 

| Irids cheſnut; crown bluiſh ; quill-feathers edged 
with blue. Inhabits tropical regions of America; 
e 832 ; cleyven 
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eleven inches and a half long, —Pſittacus plumbeus, 
Brown-fronted parakeet, Lath. - ; 

The Burr-rxoNnNTED PARAKEET.—Green above, 
yellowiſh-green beneath; front buff. Bill duſky; 
crown and quill-feathers blue; legs duſky-red.. In- 
habits Cayenne ; ten inches een bubali- 
nus, Turton. 

The Duzious PARROr. —Gieen; neck reddiſh; 
orbits yellow, naked. Bill and legs pale horn-colour ; 
quill-feathers and four middle tail-feathers tipt with 
blue, outer tail-feathers tipt with yellow; nine inches 
long.—Pſittacus dubius, Turton. _ 

The Oranct-BELLIED PARROT rea; belly 
orange; bill greeniſh. Greater wing-coverts outlide 
blue, within each marked with a white ſpot; four 
outer tail-feathers each fide tipt with yellow; legs 
greeniſh —Pfittacus chryſogaſter, Turton, _ 

The WAVE D PARAKEET Green; head and n 

rown, the laiter waved with tawny ; wings blue with a 
ame- colour bar; ; belly pale bluiſh-purple with brown 
waved lines. Bill, legs, and claws, black; irides 
flame - colour; frontiet above ſlate-colour, beneath {ky- 
blue; tail wich a longitudinal lilac line, beneath red- 
brown, Inhabits Cayenne and Surinam; eight inches 
long. Pſittacus verſicolor, Gmel. Peruche a gorge 
varice, Buff. Waved-breaſted parakeet, Latham. 
The Scalix ParRAKEET.—Green; feathers of the 
head, neck, and- breaſt, edged with orange. Shoul- 
rs ſcarlet; rump and middle of the belly blood-red; 


bill and legs duſky; orbits pale, naked. Inhabits 
Cayenne; eight inches and a half long. Pſittacus 


ſquamoſus, Turton, 

The Hoxnzy PARROT. Green; bead ſcarlet, 
with two long feathers ſtanding out like horns; collar 
and rump ftraw-colour z outer edge of the quill and 

tail-feathers blue. Bill and legs black-blue; temples 
orange; irides golden; wing-covertis. within and at 
the tip duſky ; tail beneath black, Inhabits New 

Caledonia; 


\ 


— 
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Caledonia: eleven inches long. Pſutacus cornutus, 

_ Gmel. Horned parrot, Lath. -. 

The Carzpontan PARROT. — Olive; crown 
greeniſh-yellow ; tail-feathers whitiſh at the tip, the 
outer edges of the four outermoſt pale blue. Bill 
bluiſh, pale at the tip; frontlet above red, beneath 
blue; body above ineliniog to green, beneath to yel- 
low; legs black blue. Inhabits New Caledonia; 
twelve inches long.—Plitiacus Caledonicus, Gmel. 
Caledonian parrot, Latin. FE 

The ReD-xumeeDd Parr oOT.— Green; front pur- 
ple; crown greeniſh-tawny; a red lbripe from the 
baſe of the bill through the eyes; tail feathers bluiſh, 
the two middle ones edged with green; rump red. 
Bill deep blue tipt with black; a few feathers on the 
crown pale yellow, and on the middle of the back 
pale ruſty-brown ; temples pale green; belly aſhy- 
green; firſt quill-feathers brown, {ſecondary and ſpu- 
rious wings duſky edged with. green, and tipt with 
pale ruſty ; legs black. Inhabits New Zealand; fif- 
teen inches long. —Pfittacus Novæ Seelandiæ, Gmel. 
Red-rumped parrot, Lath. - et | 

The CRESTED PARAKEET.— Olive; creſted head 


and chin yellow; behind the eyes a red ſpot; an ob- 


lique white band acroſs the wings. Bill pale; creſt 
conſiſting of fix ſlender feathers, two of. which are 
near three inches long, the reſt ſhorter; legs dulky; 
female head and body more tawny ; rump and tail 
with tranſverſe grey lines. Inhabus New Holland; 
twelve inches long. — Pſittacus Nove Hollandiæ, 
mel. Creſted parakeet, Laß. 
__ The NREW-WALES Parrot.—Green; four mid- 
dle tail-feathers barred with green and black, the reſt 
with black and yellow. Wing - coveris green barred 
with black and yellow; quill-feathers green without, 
black within, with two yellow ſpots on the middle, 
except the three outer, which have a ſingle yellow 
ſpot within; two middle tail-feathers nine, the reſt 
a 2 „ | three, 
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three, des long. Inbabits New South Wales; ſize 
of the laſt. —Pfittacus formoſus, Turton. 

The Society PARROT. — Olive; head black- 
brown; rump duſky-red ; wings and tail duſky. Bill 
black-blue tipt with black ; feathers edged with duſky 
beneath inclining to yellow ; legs black. Inhabits 
Vlietea; ten inches and a half long. —Pſittacus Ulie- 

tanus, Gmel. Society parrot, Lath. 
The WuirTEt-coLLAaRED PakkRoT.—Green; head, 
chin, and belly, blue; fore-part of the breaſt red, 
| hind-part and tail beneath yellow; collar white. In- 
habits India; bill red; head with a white creſcent. — 
Pſiitacus multicolor, Gmel. White-collared parrot, 
Lal.. | 15 

The LIN SATED PARROT.— Green; quill-feathers 
beneath brown, the inner edge pale. Size of a turtle- 
dove; colour beneath verging to yellow ; wings be- 

neath with narrow pale lines; tail longer than the 
body. Pſittacus lineatus, Gmel. 

The CrxiMsOnN-FRONTED PARAKEET. — Green; 
ſpot behind the eyes and front crimſon; crown bluiſh. 
Bill tawny tipt with black; legs duſky. Inhabits 

New Holland; ſize of a wile dove .—Plittacus con- 
_ cinnus, Turton. 
The PAciric PARAKEET.— Green; ſpot behind 
the eyes and each fide of the rump red; front red; 
outer edge of the wings blue; tail beneath aſh, Bill 
| filvery tipt with black; legs brown ; claws black. 
Inhabits the Pacific Iſlands; twelve inches long.— 
Pſittacus Pacificus, G mel. Pacific 8 Lath.— 
There are fix varieties, differing in col 
Tbe PAIN ParroTr.,—Green; bill ca legs red; 
quill-feathers tipt and edged with black. Colour be- 
neath pale; belly and tip of the tail yellowiſh. Inhabits 
Tanna Iſland, among palm- trees; Eight inches long. 
— Plittacus palmarum, Gmel. Palm parrot, Lath. 

The Bruk-CRESTED PARAKEET.— Green; crown 
blue, creſted with long feathers; chin and middle of 

the 
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the belly red; thighs purple. Bill orange; front 
pale green; two middle tail-feathers green tipt with 
yellow, the reſt yellowiſh edged and tipt with green; 
legs duſky ; claws black. Inbabits Sandwich Iſlands; 
fix inches and a half long. — Plittacus auſtralis, Gmel. 
Blue-creſted parakeet, Lath. 7 ; 
The PextcGrINE PARAKEET.— Green; on each 
wing a longitudinal brown ſpot. Bill, legs, and feet, 
red. —Inhabits the Pacific Iſlands; eight inches long. 
Pfittacus peregrinus, Turton. 3s | 
The BLU Paraxrtrt.—Body entirely of a ſplen- 
did full blue. Inhabits Otaheite; probably a va- 
riety of the Taitianus.—Pfittacus eyaneus, Turton. 
The Timip ParaKEetEt.—Olve-brown ; frontlet 
ſcarlet; tail-feathers within near the baſe ſcarlet. Bill 
blackiſh, circled at the. baſe with ſcarlet feathers; 
body beneath paler; tail-feathers, except the two 
middle ones, on the upper half within ſcarlet ; legs 
blue. Inhabits New South Wales; ſeven inches 
long.——Pfittacus puſillus, the timid parakeet, Turton. 
The Picmy PARAKEET.— Green; feathers tipt 
with greeniſh-yellow ; quill-feathers within duſky. 
Bill whiuſh ; cere duſky; legs lead-colour, Inha- 
bits the Pacific Ifles; fix inches long; — Pſittacus 
pygwæus, Pigmy parakeet, Lath. - e 
he RE D-sHñOULSDERED PARAEKEET. — Green; 
fronilet crimſon; crown and outer edge of the wings 
deep blue; ſhoulders and wings beneath blood-red. 
Body beneath inclining to yellow; fore-part of the 
neck mixed with critnſon; primary quill-featbers duſky 
edged without with yellow, two-or three of the inner 
and vent pale red; tail-feathers near the rump cheſ- 
nut, growing dull blue towards the extremity ; bill 
and legs brown. Inhabits New South Wales; ten 
inches and a half long. — Pſittacus languinolentus, 
the red-ſhouldered parrot, Turton. 5 
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outer tail-feathers ſcarlet in the middle, barred and 


tail-feathers black; legs brown. Inhabits New Hol- 


| former; wenty-two inches long. 


* 


wo midule feathers, croſſed with a broad bar. Twen- 


— 
# 


— 


galeratus, . 


folding, ſulphurous, white at the tip; orbits yellowiſh- 
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II. Tails ſhort, equal at the end; 


| The Crowned Cock ATOO. Green; creſt pli- 
ene, red tipi with blue. Front yellow; creſt ſcarlet 
tipt with bright blue; auter tail- teathers blue on the 
outer ſides; vent red, the feathers tipt wih blue. 
Inbabits Guiana and Sonam: eighteen incbes long. 
Pfutacus coronatus, Gmel. Cockatoo of Guiana, 
Bancroft. Crowned cockatoo, Lath. 

The Fux EREAL Cock ATOO.— Black; middle of 
the tail ſtrau-colour freckled with black. Inbabits 
New Holland; neatly as large as the aterrimus.— 
Pſittacus ſune sus, Turion. 

The Banxs1an Cockatoo. — Splendid black; | 
creſt ſmell; head and wing-coverts dotted with buff; 
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ipt with black. Bill large, deep brown; two middle 


land; ſize nearly of the proceding —Pfutacus Bank- 
fi, Turton. 

g. Sides of the neck, chin; and throat, alive. 
Feathers of the creſt varied with yellow: ſides of the 
neck variegated yellow and black. Inka wah 


7. Duſky-brown inclining to olive; tail, except abe 


4y-wwo inches long; lower part of the back, wings, 
and rump, glofly-black ; legs and claws black. | 
The NEW-WaIES Cocxaroo.—White ; creſt 
long, folding, pointed, ſulphur; baſe of the tail ſul- 
. Bill blackiſh; orbits feathered ; crown be- 
bind the creſt bad; legs blackiſn. Inhabits New 
South Wales; two feet three inches long. Pſiuacus 


The RS D-vENTED Cocxaroo.— White ; creſt 


red; lower tail-coverts red dotted with white. Bill 
white, generally cinereous at the baſe; cere grey; 
: orbits 
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orbits yellowiſh-red; lower crelt-feathers pale red; 
two middle tail-feathers white, the lateral ones within 
as far as the middle ſulphurous ; legs and claws lead. 
colour. Inhabits the Philippine Iſlands; thirteen 
inches and a half long. — Plittacus Philippinarum 

Gmel. Cacatua minor, Briſſ. Petit kakatoes a bec 
couleur de chair des Philippines, Buff. Red- vented 
cockatoo, Brown and Latham. 

The CiINEREOUS PARROT. -—Prtirely bluiſh-aſh. 
Inhabits Guinea; larger than the hoary .parrot. — 
Pfittacus cinereus, Gmel. and Br://. Maracana, Will. 
and Ray. Cine reous parrot, £ath. 

The SouruERN PARROT. Above greeniſh-aſh, 
beneath bright-bay ; orbits, crown, hind-head, and 
neck, cinereous; feathers tipt with brown. Bill 
bluiſh- black ; legs black. Inhabits New Zealand; 
ſixteen inches long, — Plittacus meridionalis, Gmel. 
Southern brown parrot, Latham. | 

The Baown PARROT.— Entirely brown-afh ; thir- 
teen inches long.— Plittacus fuſcas, Gmel. Brown 
parrot, Lath. 

The Cocnixcutna Parrot, —Blue; From, nape, 
lower part of the neck, breaſt, and middle of the 
belly, ſcarlet. Bill yellow ; wing-coverts, quills, and 
tail, with a black croſs bar; legs black. Inhabits 

Cochinchine. —-Plittacus Cochinchinenſis, Turton. | 

The VELIOW-BREASSTED Lony. — Head and 
neck ſcarlet ; eyebrows and breaſt yellowiſh ; wings 
yellow-green tipt with blue; belly, vent, and under- 
part of the tail, hoary tipt with ſcarlet, Bill black ; 
cere, chin, and orbits, white; claws black. Inhabits 
Guinea, ten inches Jong. — Pſittacus Gm 
Gmel. Yellow:breaſted Jory, Lath. 

The VaritcArTED PARROT. un with brow 
and blue; cheeks, chin, and throat, whitiſh ; wah 
and tail-feathers duſky-brown, the outer webs blue. 
Bill and legs yellowiſh; claws black. Inhabits South 

Vor. VIII. No. a1. T &% America; 
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America; above five inches long. —Plittacus varius, 


Gmel. 

The Fix cRH ParroT.—Green; head blue; cheeks, 
chin, throat, and ſpot on the belly, white with a bloody 
hue ; belly violet. Tail-feathers on the inner- ſide 
and tip, bill and legs, yellow; claws browniſh. In- 
babits South America above ſix inches long, —Plit- 
tacus fringillaceus, Gmel. 

The CuiLI PARROT. — Green; beneath aſh; or- 
bits carnation. Inbabits Chili; reſembles in manners 
and food Pſ. jaguilma. — Plittacus choræus, Gmel. 
from Molina. 

The GRIsLED PARROT Green; head and breaſt 
greeniſh-grey ; wing-coverts yellow. Bill red, almoſt 
as large as the head; irids bluiſh, Inhabiis Chins; 
twelve inches long. Pſittacus naſutus, Turton. | 

The Au BOWNVA ParkoTt.—Green; beneath olive; 
front and crown blue; tail beneath yellow. Inhabits 
Amboyna; ſixteen inches long; legs lead-colour.— 
Püttacus gramineus, . Gmel. Grand perroquet verd 
à tete bleue d'Amboyne, Buff. Amboina parrot, 
Lath. Graſs-green parrot, Turton. 

GERIN's PARROT.— Green; head white; ſhoul- 
ders, ſome of the middle quill-feathers and tail-fea- 
thers within, at the baſe red. Bill and legs pale; 
leſſer wing-coverts red. Inhabits Braſil; ſize of the 
laſt.— Pſittacus Gerini, Turton. | 
The YeLLow-ntADeD ParkoOT.—Green ; crown 
yellow; wing-coverts. red; quill-featbers variegated 
with green, black, violet, and red; two outer tail- 
feathers within red at the baſe. Bill cinereous, red at 
the baſe; irids yellow; legs lead- colour; elaws 
black. Inhabits South America; ſixteen to eighteen 
inches long. — Plittacus ochrocephalus, Gmel. Pl. 
Amszonius Braſilienſis, Briſſ. Amazone a t&e 
jaune, Buff. Yellow-bhead Amazon parrot, Latham. 
dere are two other varieties. 

The Asu-rRrONTED Paxrot,—Green orbits and 
front 
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front cine teous; crown, cheeks, chin, throat, and 
leſſer wing-coverts, yellow, the greater blue; many 
of the primary quill-feathers without violet, the reſt 
from the baſe to the middle red, and afterwards blue. 
Bill corneous; legs aſh; claws black. Inhabits Bar- 
badoes ; ſize of a pigeon. — Plittacus Barbadenfis, 
Gmel. Aſh-fronted parrot, Latham. 

The ManiLLa ParroT.—Green; hind-head and 
rumo blue; wings marked with black, blue, and red. 
Bill ſcarlet tipt with white; cere reddiſh; legs cine- 
reous; claws blackiſh. Inhabits Luzonia; twelve 
inches and a half long.—Plittacus Lucionenſis, Gmel. 
and Briſſ. Manilla green parrot, Latham. 

The BLuz-coLLaRED PARROT. — Yellowiſh- 
green; collar blue; rump red. Inhabits Chili; lar- 
ger than a pigeon ; docile and eaſily tamed ; is trou- 
bleſome in corn- fields, and makes its neſt in rock 
precipices; fleſh eatable.— Pſittacus cyanoly ſeos, Gmel. 
from Molina. | . | = 

The Crrmson-winced PARROT.— Green; or- 
bits blackiſh ; middle of the back black, lower part 
blue; wing-coverts red. Bill red; cere and legs 
dirty; back of the female green. Inhabits New 

South Wales; ten inches and a half long.—Pfittacus 
erythropterus, Gmel. Crimſon-winged parrot, La- 
tham. | 

The Ronusr ParxroTtT.—Green; head ſomewhat 

alh ; wing-coverts dirty black edged with green; ſpot 

on the wings red, Size of a pigeon. ' Bill large, 
white; frontlet above blackiſh; ſeathers of the crown 
ſtriped in the middle with a dirty colour; legs dirty 

_ Pſittacus robuſtus, Gmel. Robuſt, parrot, La- 

nam. FN 

The New Guinza GREEN PARROT. — Green; 
greater quill-feathers blue, leſſer beneath red. Upper 

mandible orpiment-yellow, lower black; irides flame- 
colour; body graſs-green. Inhabits New Guinea; 
ſizeof a pigeon.— Pfittacus magnus, Gmel. Grand per- 

| i ee roquet 
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roquet verd de la Nouvelle Guinee, Buff. New Gui- 
nea green parrot, Lath. „ 

The EasT: RN PARROT.— Green; outer edge o 
the wings and primary quiil-feathers bluiſh ; tail yel- 
low at the tip. Bill red, tipt with yellow; legs yel- 
low. Inhabits India; fize of the laſt. — Pſiuacus 
orientalts, Turton. 

The Brut CREEEKTD ParrOT,—Creen ; cheeks 
and wings blue; back on the fcre-part black with 

yellow ſtieaks, hind-part yelowiſh. Bill and crown 
pale yellow; vent red; legs duſky. Length eleven 
inches and a half. Pſittacus adicitus, Turton. 

The BAT AVIAN PARROT.— Green with yellow . 
ſtreaks; hind-bead and nape blackiſh ; face and thighs 
ſcarlet. Bill black; legs aſh. Inbabits Batavia. — 
Pſiuacus Batavenſis, Turton. | 

The SCARLET-HEADED PARkROT.,—Green; crown 
and front ſcarlet; rump greeniſh-yellow ; quill and 
tail-feathers blue without. Bill pale horn; cheeks 
naked; outer edges of the wings yellow; tail tipt 
with yellow. Size of the miſſel thruſh.— Pliitacus 
coccinocepbalus, Turton.” * 
The Rep-rxonTeDd PARROrTr.— Pale green; lu- 
nule on the front red; ſpot on the middle of the 
wings yellow. Bill fleſh-colour; tail very ſhort; legs 
and claws grey. Inhabits Brafil ; ſize of a lark.— 
Phutacus tvipara, Gmel. Tuiparatupinambis, Will. and 
Ray. Pſittacula Braſilienſis erythrocephalus, Briſſ. 
Red - fronted parrot, Lach. | | | 
The MaLacca PARROT. Green; front and rump 
blue; under wing-coverts red. Bill greyiſh-violet; . 
irids red; legs brown, Inbabits Malacca; ſize of 
the laſt. —Pſittacus Malaccenſis, Turton. 
The RrD-N APPD ParroT.—Green; front and 
ſemilunular ſpot on the nape, under part of the throat 
and breaſt, ſcurlet. About the ſize of the laſt ; tail 
green. Pſiitacus cervicalis, red-naped parrot, Turton. 
Tbe INDIAN PaxroT.—Green; orbits pale fleſh- 
colour ; crown red or orange; hind-part of — ' 
| | red; 


* 


yellow; head and neck cheſnut; 


- 
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red; quill-feathers within and tail without bluiſh 
green. Bill orange; upper tail-coverts red; legsand 
claws fleſh-colour. Inhabits India; fize of a lark. 


— Pſittacus Indicus, Gmel. and Briſſ. Red-and- green 
Ind an parrot, Lath. 


The VERNAL PARROT. — Bright green; wings 
paier ; throat, rump, and tail, W e Bill pale 
reddiſh ; wing-coverts full green; tail beneath blue: 
body beneath paler green; legs pale. Size of the 
laſt.—Plſitacus vernalis, Turton. 

The PuUrPLE-TAILED PARAKEET.,—Green; crown 
and neck cinerevus; rump, edge of the wings, and 
tips of the ſpurious wings, blue; tail purple edged 
with black. Bill yellowiſh; lower part of the back 
blue; ſhoulders brown; tail-coverts very long ; two 
middle tail-teathers green dotte with black; legs ei- 
nereous ; claws yellowiſh. Inhabits Cayenne; eight 


inches long. — Plittacus purpuratus, Emel. Purple- 


tailed parakeet, Lath. 


The Rep-Tailed PARAKEET, — Green; head 
creſted; wings and tail red. Size of a blackbird; 


crelt conliſting of {ix feathers, three of which are 


longer, moveable at pleaſure.— Pſittacus erythrochlo- 


rus, Gmel. and Ray. Plittacula criltata, Brif/, Creſt- 


ed red and- green parakeet, Latham. 

The M:xican PARAKEEKT.— Green; front creſt- 
ed; wing-coverts and tail purple; orbits blue; chin 
yellow; neck ted. Bill yellow ; quill-feathers edged 
with white; legs and'claws cmereous. - Inhabits New. 
Spain; ſeven inches long, — Plittacus Mexicanus, 
Gmel, and Bri]. Avis de choca, Scba, i. 94. t. 39. 
fig. 2. Creſled Mexican parakeet, Lath. 


RAMPHASTOS, Tuz TOUCAN, 
The Tootyitss Toucax.— Bill not ſerrate at 
the edges, Body above green, beneath greeniſh- 


rump red; mandi- 
bles 'upper brown, lower black; thighs green; pro- 


_— 
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bably only a variety of the green toucan, vol. iv. 


p. 295. Inhabits Cayenne; twelve inches long. — 


Ramphaſtos edentulus, Turton. 

The Fisn-EATER. — Blackiſh; abdominal band 
and vent red; rump white. Bill yellow with a ſcarlet 
ſpot on the tip, lower mandible blue; cap, back, 
wings, tail, belly, and thighs, black ; temples, chin, 
breaſt, and rump, white. Inhabits South America; 
twenty-one inches long. — Ramphaſtos piſcivorus, 
Gmel. "Toucan a gorge blanche de Cayenne, Buf. 
Bralilian toucan, Lath. h 

Tre Rep-ztaktDd Toucan, —Blackiſh ; cheeks, 
chin, and throat, white; upper tail-coverts ſulphur, 
lower and creſcent on the breaſt red. Baſe and back 
of the bill yellow, tip of the upper mandible and hol- 
low of the lower, red; noſtrils edged with black; 
orbits bluiſh; legs plumbeous; claws black. Inha- 
bits South America; ſize of the Jaſt.—Ramphaſtos 
erythrorhynchos, Gmel. Red-beaked toucan, Lath. 
The INDIAN Tovucan.— Throat, quill-feathers, 
and tail, black; cheeks and breaſt white; belly and 
thighs yellow; crown reddiſh-orange ; rump crimſon. 
Bill hardly ſerrate, and not ſo large as in others. In- 
| habits India. Ramphaſtos Indicus, Turton. - 

The DoupTtrurt Toucan.—Chin blue. —Ram- 


phaſtos dubius, Turton, Blue-throated toucan, Lath. 


The Waits Toucax.—Entirely white, —Ram- 
phaſtos albus, Turton. White toucen, Lath. | 
The PARROT Toucan. — Bill large, convex, 
ſharp-edged, channelled at the ſides, hooked at the 
point; noſtrils naked, rounded, at the baſe of the 
bill; tongue cartilaginous, ſplit at the point; ſeet 
climbers. 'Biil pate brown 'tipt with yellowiſh, 
convex, keeled; noſtrils furrounded with a red 
wrinkled ſkin; orbits naked; head, neck, and un- 
der parts of the body pale bluiſh-grey; back, 
wings, and tail, cinereous, the feathers moſtly with 
duſky-blackilh tips; tail long, wedged, the two yy 
; nc dle 
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dle feathers eleven inches, all barred with black near 
the end, and tipt with white; legs ſhort, ſcaly, and 
with the hooked claws black. Inbabits New South 
Wales; ſize of a crow, but from the length of the 
tail meaſures two feet two inches long.—Scythrops 
(a new genus) plittacus, Turton. a 


BUCEROS, ru HORNBILL. 


The generic characters have been given at vol. iv. 


p. 300. but Vaillant obſerves, that there is no genus 
of birds which exhibits fo much variety as the horn- 
bills; the ſhape of the bill is formed upon a different 
madel in almoſt every ſpecies, ſo that each of theſe 
birds would ſeem to belong to a ſeparate genus if the 
bill were taken for the diltinguiſhing mark. Some 
ſpecies have the bill not only very large, but mon- 
ſtrouſly formed, by the addition of protuberances or 
excreſcences riſing upon them in infinitely varied 
forms; yet, with all this formidable appearance, form- 
ed by nature as it were in a playful moment, there 1s 
no real ſtrength ; for the ſmalleſt bird, a ſparrow for 
example, ſays Vaillant, can bite harder than this large 
animal. Buffon, who ſaw one of theſe birds alive, 
has well obſerved, that the large beaks of the horn- 
bills and of many of the large toucans, could not 
have any ſtrength for want of purchaſe ; he very pro- 
perly compares them to a long lever. too far removed 
from the point of reſiſtance. . | | 
The ſhape of the bill varies not only in each ſpe- 
cies, as remarked above, but alſo (what no writer 
before Vaillant obſerved) in the Tame ſpecies at dif- 
lerent ages, eſpecially in thoſe ſurmounted with the 
excreſcences by naturaliſts called helmets; for the 
helmeted hornbills have when firſt hatched the bill 
almoſt ſimple; and even thoſe which are deſtined to 
bear the largeſt protuberance, have when young only 
a ſmall riſing or creſt, which changes its form and 
unfolds itſelf by degrees as the bird advances to a 
| N 9 ſtate 
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ſtate of maturity; and the largeſt aſſume ſeveral dif- 
ferent forms defore they attain their full ſize, even 
the forms of the helmets of other-ſpecies. Want of 
attention to this circumſtance has occaſioned the ſame 
bird to be called by different names, and bas greatly 
confuſed the diſtinction of ſpecies ; but this has hap- 
pened in regard to many other kinds beſides the 
hornbills, Laſtiy, there are. ſome which appear to 
have no-heimets; theſe however are doubtful ſpe- 
cies; two of them will be deſcribed and hgured lar. 
ther on. 

Though nature has produced ſuch a diverſity of 
ſhape with reſpect to the bill, the conſtruQtion of the 
feet is uniform in all the ſpecies: theſe are covered 
with broad ſcales; there are three toes in front, near. 
ly equal, and almoſt united at their origin; indeed, 
from the figure Vaillant has-given ſeparately of the 
foot, it appears that the outer toe is: connetted with 
the middle one as far as the third articulation, but 
the inner one only to the firſt. joint; forming abſo- 
* Jutely what we call a ſole to the foot, covered with a 
hard rough ſkin like ſhagreen ; the hind toe is alſo 
broad and flat; fo that theſe birds ſeem to have a 
broad and firm tread}; yet it is obſervable that they 
walk very ill, generally jumping with both. feet to- 
gether when on the ground ; hence they alight but 
ſeldom, and mercly to ſeize their prey ; and generally 
prefer to perch on the largeſt trees, eſpecially hollow 
or withered trees, in the holes of which they. retire io 
rooſt, or even to make a neſt. 

All the ſpecies have eye-laſhes to the upper lid; 
and a very {mall cartilaginous tongue faſtened to the 
| bottom. of the throat. They unite in large flocks; 
their principal food is inſets, lizards, and frogs; they 
hunt down ſuch ſmall quadrupeds as are unable to 
defend themſelves, which they kill and devour whole; 
and they will eat remnants of carcaſes or carrion. 
When tamed or domeſticated, they may be eg 
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to live upon fruit, pulſe, and bread, as Buffon 
remarked of the bird he ſaw; but their natural 
food certainly is fleſh. In India however it is now 
aſcertained that they feed upon the nux vomica. One 
of theſe birds, purchaſed by Captain John Camp- 
bell, was opened by bis orders, before ſeveral re- 
ſpectable gentlemen, at Midnapore, and in its craw 
were found ſeveral, ſeeds of the nux vomica. Theſe 
birds at particular ſeaſons grow very fat, and this 
ſeaſon appears to be when the fruit of the nux vomica 
prevails, about the month of December. The ne- 
tives of Hindooſtan make uſe of the fat, and alſo 
of the fleſh and bones, as a medicine. The caſes 
they uſe it in are the contractions which ſometimes 
proceed from catching cold after the uſe of mercury; 
it is applied to alleviate and remove violent pains, 
that often ſucceed venereal complaints, called by the 
natives guitea ke azar. It is alſo uſed in very cold 
| weather, when the pores of the ſkin are affected; for, 
being in its nature extremely hot, in this caſe it cauſes 
a free perſpiration, The mode they apply it in is 
this: they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the ſame 
time mixing with it every kind of ſpice, pepper, 
cloves, — GE &c. the fleſh is alſo mixed in 
the ſame manner; the ointment is rubbed into the 
part affeQed every night when they go to ſleep, and 
a a certain portion of the meat is eaten in the morning 
rifing ; the gall is alſo uſed by the native women in 
caſes of ſterility. In ſhort, the medicinal properties 
of this -extraordinary bird are held in the higheſt 
eſtimation; and they ſpeak of it with a degree of 
admiration bordering on enthuſiaſm, The hard. part 
of the bill of birds in general, which is only a pro- 
longation or produttion of the jaw-bones, is gene- 
rally covered with a horny ſubſtance which forms a 
ſheath, and is ſo diſtin that it may even be drawn 
off entire, like a ſcabbard from a ſword ;. but in-tbe 
preſent genus this horn is more attached, and cannot 
Vor. VIII. No. 202. 25 


be 
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| be drawn off entire. As to the helmet which crowns 
the beak of moſt of theſe birds, it is almoſt entirely 
hollow, conſequently very light, otherwiſe the head 
- -would be inconveniently loaded with a weight ſome- 
times larger than the bill itſelf; in fact the greater part 
of it is a thin diaphanous ſubſtance yielding to the 
preſſure of the finger; but a certain part, at the top 
of the upper mandible, is of a bony ſubſtance, but 
very porous, divided by thin brittle partitions, which 
give it the look of filagree-work ; this part is larger 
or ſmaller according to the ſize the helmet is to be 
of; and probably it furniſhes the moiſture or humour 
neceſſary to its growth, ſince, as before hinted, it does 
not attain its full ſize till after ſome years. 
Voaillant farther obſerves, that the edges of the 
bill are very ſubjeR to break, which produces irre- 
gular notches, though. theſe birds have in general the 
bill more or leſs ſerrated; but theſe accidental ſerra- 
tures are filled up every year, the horn of the bill 
- Puſhing out of itſelf at every moult, as may be eaſily 
diſcerned by remarking the different ſhades of theſe 
fillings-up. Buffon, who did not obſerve this, ſays 
that other naturaliſts have miſtaken theſe cracks for 
regular ſerratures; he was not aware of the conſtant 
reproduction of theſe broken parts, by which the 
bill is continually brought back to its natural ſhape; 
for he ſays, by the ſubſtance and formation'of the 
bill, it ſeems not made to laſt, but rather to deſtroy 
uſelf without reſource, by the very uſes to which it is 
deſtined,” Vaillant however aſſerts, that the horny 
uu of the mandibles is reproduced in all birds when 
broken by any accident; he had often obſerved it in 
thoſe which make the greateſt efforts with their bills, 
as birds of prey, and parrots which crack the hardeſt 
nuts for their ſubſiſtence. The lovers of natural 
hiſtory have great obligations to M. Vaillant for his 
"reſearches, which have occupied him for thirty years; 
in particular he bas thrown great light upon the — 
| 422 fs 
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of this genus of birds, of whom hitherto little was 
known. 4 | 7-14 FI 

The Pr1itiezxzneE HornBiLL.—Of this ſpecies 
we have given rather an imperfett account in vol. iv. 
p. 308. Petiver and Willughby firſt wrote of this 
large Indian hornbill; Briſſon gave a -deſcription of 
it, which was copied by Buffon; but, having ſeen 
only the bill, they gave no figure of the bird. It is 
properly named by Gmelin bicornis, or two-horned, 
ſince the helmet comes forward in two points over 
the beak : he gives it the ſize of a fowl, while Briſſon 
and Buffon compare it to a turkey; neither had ſeen 
the bird itſelf, therefore we muſt have recourſe to 
Vaillant. He ſays it is about the ſize of a turkey as 
to length, but not ſo thick, being of a more ſlender. 
make: it is thirty-two inches in length from the top 
of the head to the tip of the tail; the tail iiſelf is more 
than a foot long, of which the wings cover about one 
third. The bill is near a foot long from the hind _ 
part of the helmet to the tip of the beak; the man- 
dibles are nine inches long, and four thick, or, in- 

_ cluding the height of the helmet, fix inches; the hel- 


* 


met is fix inches long; two thick, or high, and four. ' 


broad, The mandibles and helmet are in general 
of the colour of yellow ochre, but the mandibles at 
their origin are black, correſponding to the head, 
neck, and the greateſt part of the plumage; there is 
alittle red at the tip of the bill, which Vaillant ſup- 
| Poſes to extend farther in the living, bird; for he 
obſerves, that the red bills and feet of birds in gene- 
ral turn yellow after they have been ſome time dead: 
there is a black ſtripe_round the- back part of the 
helmet. The helmet is concave, but it is ſmooth, - 

without thoſe, deep grooves which in ſome other ſpe- 
cies divide it through its whole length; nor does it 
*riſe into a round lump behind, but is flat, and covered 
with {kin only; indeed the produQtion of the helmet 
into two horns in front is quite a ſufficient diltinc- 
-Us - tion; 
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tion; but, as theſe horns.might be broken off by 
accident, we will juſt add, that the ridge of the beak 
is hollowed out for about three inches; and there are 
long, black, ſtiff, ſhining, eye-laſhes, on the upper 
eyelid. The noſtrils are clogged with hairs, which 
grow in a direction towards the helmet. The feathers 
at the top of the head are long and looſe ; they fall 
back like a flatted tuft ; theſe feathers and thoſe of 
the wings are of a more gloſſy black than the reſt. 
The. ſecondary wings have a large white ſpot in the 
. middle; the reſt being entirely black, ſo that a large 
- White patch appears in the middle of each wing when 
folded up; the tail is a little rounded, and is ſpotted 
in the lame manner. Tue feet are very ſtrong; the 
nails are browniſh black; the legs covered with large 
ſcales of a reddiſh- brown colour. Briffon, after 
Willughby and Petiver, mark the legs and feet as 
green; Vaillant fays this might poſſibly be in the 
Hviog bird, thoſe parts being ſa ſubjett to change 
colour in drying; but he is decidedly of opinion, that 
miltook in ſaying that there was one white 
feather on each fide of the tail, while the reſt are en- 
trely black; there is no bird in nature that exhibits 
ſuch an appearance. The breaſt, fides, thighs, under 
ving and tall coverts, are white, clouded with yellow 
on the lower paxts. This ſpecies is found at Borneo, 
as well as the Philippines, and varies in the length of 
its horns, —Buceros bicornis, Linn. and Gmel. Calao 
bicorne, Vaillant, Hiſt. Nat. des Oifeaux d Amerique 

et des Indes, N* 7, 8 6 Oy 
The variety þ is deſcribed by Vaillant as a diſtin& 
ſpecies. It meaſures ten inches from the back of the 
helmet to the pbint of the mandibles, which are them- 
ſelves ſeven inches in length. The helmet is rounded 
at the ſides, riſing into the ſhape of a hell behind, 
and then is hollowed put into a gentle ſlope forwards 
as far as the middle of the upper mandible, whoſe 
ridge is hollowed out for about two inches. The 
3 | 9 concave 
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| concave part of the helmet riſes at the ſides, leaving 
a deep furrow in the middle which divides it in half, 
and conſequently anſwers exactly to the furrow in 
the upper mandible. The helmet is open in front, 
almoſt entirely hollow, and very thin and light, as 
in moſt of the ſpecies, The mandibles are regular} 

ſerrated. The upper mandible is red at the 41 
which grows fainter by degrees till it comes to a yel- 


low; and yellow is the colour of the helmet alſo. | 


The lower mandible is yellow at the end, which be- 
comes very faint indeed till near the baſe, when a 
large black patch appears, and runs back to meet the 
feathers which ariſe from the throat, and are of the 
ſame colour; the feathers on the cheeks, round the 
eyes, and almoſt to the top of the head, are black 
alſo. The hind-head and great part of the neck are 
fawn-colour ; the feathers of the occiput are long and 
thin, forming a kind of tuft which lies down, but 
which the bird no doubt has the- faculty of raiſing. 
The remainder of the neck, the breaſt, fides, mantle, 
ſcapularies, back, tail-coverts, and all the wing-quills, 
are entirely black. The feathers of the belly, thighs, 
and under tail-coverts, are thin and filky, of a white 
colour ſhaded with light brown; the tail is of the 
ſame colour, and rounded at the tip. The ſcales on 


* 


the feet and legs are very large, and black, as are the 
nails, This is from Batavia. OSS, 
There is another variety of this, figured by Vaillant, 
in which the feathers of the thighs and lower belly, 
as well as the under tail-coverts and the tail itſelf, 
were entirely black. Whether this was a variation 
occalioned by ſex or age, or any other circumſtance, 
he does not determine.—B. bicornis, g, Gmel. Calao, 
vel cayao, Camel in Phil. Tranſ. xxiii, Calao A 
cone concave, Vaillant's Birds of Amer. and Ind. 
- _ The Flat-helmeted Hornbill.— This bornbill Vaillant 
2 firſt deſcribed and figured as the young of the pre- 
. . 5 ceding 
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ceding ſpecies; but, having afterwards procured a 


head of the full ſize which he ſuppoſed to belong to 


the ſame bird, he now believes it may be a diſtin& 
ſpecies. In the account of the bird, as here com- 


bined, the deſcription of the body muſt ſtill be taken 
as relating to' the young bird, and the head to the 


adult. 


The bill is entirely of a vermilion red, and ſix 
inches long; the mandibles curved, with a ſew in- 
dentions on their edges, and ending in a point; the 


upper mandible is two inches thick, including the 


helmet, which riſes half an inch, and covers about 
half the mandible; it lies alſo about two inches upon 
the forehead. This helmet is entirely flat at top; fo 
that, reverſing the hend, it would ſtand firmly, the 
helmet forming a baſe of nearly an oval form, five 
inches long and two thick, like a box-iron. The 
upper mandible is but an inch thick at its baſe, The 


no{trils, which are round, and covered with long black 


hairs, lie at the back junction df the helmet with the 
bill, near the eyes, which are ſurrounded with long 


black eye-laſhes; ſtill backwarder there are ſome 


long black hairs as ſtiff as briſties at the poſterior 


f 1338 of the helmet to the head, at which end the 


elmet turns up a little. The head is ſmall compared 


vith the ſize of the beak ; ic was given to Vaillant by 


M. Fayal, of the cabinet of natural hiſtory at Ver- 


7 ſailles. | n 


In the young bird, from which the remainder of 
the account is taken, only the tail and wing quills 
were completely formed, all the reſt conſiſting of a 


. thick down like the firſt plumage of moſt birds. - The 
mandibles were of the ſubſtance of ne horn; thin 
and flexible, and the beimet is extremely ſoft; from all 


which, it muſt be evident, that this was a-young bird, 


and not an adult ſpecies. The form of the helmet, 


though different from what has been deſcribed in the 
adult, began already to ſhow the ſhape it was 2 
. | EE. | alter 
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after to take bad the bird been ſuffered to live: the 
ſwelling at the hinder part was already apparent, the 
tides had begun to riſe, and the upper part, which 
was to open and form a hollow, was covered with 
a very thin ſkin. The throat was black, but that 
colour had not yet covered the cheeks and quite 
round the eyes. The head, neck, and breaſt, were 
red; beneath the black feathers of the throat ap- 
peared a white collar. The under parts of the body 
were black mingled with rufous; the wing and tail- 
quills white ſtreaked with fawn-colour ; the wing- 
coverts and back grey with flight tinges of red; the 
bill browniſh ; the legs and feet red. —Calao a caſque 
concave, var. Vaillant's Birds of America and India, 
N. 6. Calao à caſque plat, Vaillant's Birds of 
Africa, Ne 240. 1 | 

The PIED Hornsilit.—This ſpecies has been 
well defcribed by Buffon, (from which our account, 
vol. iv. p. 305 is taken, ) as Vaillant acknowledges. 
But he has added ſome things to its hiſtory of which 
it behoves us to take notice, chiefly relating to the - 
changes it undergoes. He objeAs to the name of Ma- 
labaricus, by Gmelin copied from Buffon, becauſe the 
bird is found at Ceylon, along the whole Coroman- 
del coaſt, and probably through a great part of India, 
and even at the Moluccas. Names of countries are 
bad ſpecific · deſignations, ſince the ſame bird is ſome- 
times common to many parts of the globe; thus we 
may ſee how abſurd it is to _— cuckow. which 
was killed in China labelled in a cabinet the Cape 
tuckow.“ The pied hornbill is very plentiful in 
the iſland of Ceylon, where the inhabitants often bring 
them up tame and they ſerve the purpoſe of cats by 
clearing the houſes of rats and mice. This has the 
largeſt bill, in proportion io the ſize of the bird, of 
any of the ſpecies, Vaillant has given four plates'of 
this ſpecies only. 1  $LE e 

The female differs not from the male in colours; 
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point does not come fo forward. Theſe birds 


| its pow 
frequent foreſts of lofty trees, perching on the largeſt, 


but on a withered branch in preference. They make 
their neſt in the worm- eaten trunk, laying four eggs 
of a dirty white colour. The young are batched 
quite naked; and for ſome days the helmet is no 
more than a little creſt riſing only three or four 
lines from the baſe of the upper mandible; bat, as 
the body by degrees is covered with reddiſh-grey 
down, -it ſpreads and increaſes every day, and in 15 
or'20 days it gives a faint idea of what it is hereafter 
to become; but even yet it is difficult to determine 
the ſpecies from the helmet alone; the ſpecies can- 


not be decided with certainty till the age of three 


months, at which time the young have taken flight ; 
at this time the helmet is grooved in its whole length, 
and the large ſpot has taken its place; but ſtill the 


-  Rtraight-forward point or horn is not protruded; this 


happens in the laſt or perfect ſtage of growth, and it 
does not attain its full length till the age of two years, 
at which time it cames forward perhaps as far as the 


point of the bill, though it often gets broken and 


worn by the bird's uſing it, ſays Vaillant, in wounding 
the bark of trees to get at the inſeRs, cry ſalida, and 
other vermin which may be concealed, __ - 

Vaillant concludes his account of this ſpecies by 


obſerving, that the Malabar horubill, deſcribed by 


Sonnerat in bis Voyage to India, (and which that 
writer ſays differs very little from Buffon's,) agrees 


neither with Buffon, nor with the bird itſelf, which 


Sonnerat brought over, and which is now in the 
muſeum of natural hiſtory at Paris; and his figure 
is ſtill more incorzeQ than his deſcription. It is 
neceſſary to ſay thus much, leſt thoſe who conſult that 
work for inſtruttion in ornithology ſhould be voe- 
fully miſled ; for all his accounts of birds are.equally 
erroneous, —Buceros Malabaricus, Gmel.—Calao uni- 
corne, Vaillant's Birds of Amer, and Ind. N* g-12. 

| | | The 
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The WIT E-BEA KED HORN BIILI.— This Vail- 
lant regards as an entirely new ſpecies. It was killed 
at Chandernagore, whence he received it. It was 
only twenty inches long, from the top of the head to 
the tip of the tail, and the tail alone occupied half 
this length. The bill is three inches and three lines 
long; and the mandibles taken together when cloſed 
are eighteen lines thick; they are nearly equal, irre- 
gularly ſerrated on their edges, and blunt at the tips. 
The helmet ſpreads over about two-thirds of the bill, 
and reaches over the forehead, ta which it adheres; 
it is rounded off and thin in the front, but fwells and 
wrinkles above and at the ſides, riſing higheſt in the 
middle, and terminating backwards in a large blunt 
point, black underneath and at the edge; there is a 
large black ſpot alſo on the front of the helmet, which 
ſpreads upon the upper mandible; and the baſe of 
which is marked with an irregular black bar two lines 
thick ; the baſe of the lower mandible has a much 
broader band, which comes forward to a point under 
the bill. The cutting-edges of the mandible are 
black towards their origin; the ſame colour pervades 

the inſide of the mouth and of the mandibles. Ex- 
cept the black ſpots we have mentioned, both billand 
helmet are as white as ivory. 

From the above deſcription it will appear, that this 
might be eaſily miſtaken for a variety of the pre- 
ceding. The plumage is nearly ſimilar ; but the ſpeci- 
fic difference lies in the helmet, which in the preceding 
is flatted and furrowed on the ſides, and covered with. 
ſkin behind and underneath ; but in this ſpecies the 
helmet is even, and ſwelled out, reaching in the mid- 
dle the whole breadth of the mandibles, and termi- 
nates at the back part in a corneous ſubſtance like the 
reſt of the helmet, or rather harder, fince the other 
parts yield under the fingers. The feathers on: the 
occiput are long and narrow, with diſtin& or dif- - 


united ſtems, forming a. tuft which hangs down be- 
Vor. VIII. No. 302. X hind; 
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hind; this is black, as indeed is the greater part of 
the plumage; and very gloſſy on the wings and tail, 
taking a greeniſh ſhade in certain poſitions. There 
is a large ſpot of white at the end of the wing-quills, 
and thoſe of the tail except the middle ones; the 
breaſt, belly, thighs, and under part of the tail, are 
covered with ſilky feathers of a perfect whitenels. 
The ſcales on the legs and feet are black, as are the 
nails, which are flatted at the ſides, raiſed above, and 


. grooved beneath. Round the eyes and the baſe of 


the lower mandible the ſkin is naked, and in the 
dried: ſpecimen appears browniſh. The upper eye- 
lids are furniſhed with eyelaſhes; and the noſtrils 
with hairs which turn upwards on the helmet. Bu- 
ceros albicornis, Ency. Lond, Calao a bec blanc, 
Vaillant, Ne 14. | 

The Viorter HorxnsBiitt. —This is in ſize inter- 
mediate between the pied hornbill and the. white- 
beaked. It bears ſome reſemblance to each, but moſt 
to the former, on account of its helmet being ſimi- 
larly flatted at the ſides; but it differs in the bright 
colours of the bill, and the rich ſhades of green, pur- 
ple, and violet, which appear on the plumage when 
viewed in certain lights, for in the ſhade all theſe fine 
tints diſappear, and only a greeniſh black is viſible 
on all thoſe parts, viz. the head, the neck behind and 
before, the mantle, ſcapularies, back, rump, wings 


and wing-coverts, the four middle feathers of the tail, 


and its upper coverts ; the three outer feathers on 
each fide of the tail, and the ends of the primary 
wing-quills, are an elegant white. The breaſt, belly, 
ſides, under tail-coverts, and thighs, are covered with 
white filky feathers which hang down over the legs; 
the under wing-coverts are partly black and white. 
The bill is near five inches long, and ſickle-ſhaped; 
itis two inches thick, or high, at the baſe, and ends 
blunt; the mandibles are of equal length, furrowed 


on the edges. On the eyelids is a row of black 
| 4 briſtles 


AY 
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briſtles or eyelaſhes, curved and turning upwards 
The helmet riſes two inches above the bill, and ex- 
tends. ſomewhat more than half its length, forming an 
arch of about 45 of a circle; it is flat on the ſides, 
and marked with two very perceptible but not deep 
furrows; it is cut off perpendicularly in front; the 
hind part is flat, and covered below with a black 
ſkin; a large patch of black appears towards the 
front; the reſt of the helmet and bill is bright yellow 
and red; towards the baſe of the lower mandible are 
two tranſverſe black bars parallel to each other, The 
eyes are large, lively, and of a brown colour; the 
ſpace round them is bare of feathers, and black. The 
nails are black; the feet and legs covered with large 
brown ſcales. This ſpecies inhabits Ceylon and all 
the Coromandel coaſt ; when tamed, it ſhows much 
attachment for its feeder; it will eat meat either raw 
or dreſſed, and boiled pulfe or roots; mice and rats 
it will ſeize very nimbly, and ſwallows them whole, 
having firſt bruiſed them with its bill. —Buceros vio- 
laccus, Ency. Lond. Calao violet, Vaillant's Birds of 
America and India, No 19. | 

The RHINO EROS HorNnBilL.—This has been 
deſcribed and figured at vol. iv. p. goo. Yet we 
cannot omit the remarks of Vaillant, who deſcribes it 
from a living bird which he ſaw at the Cape on-board 

a Daniſh Indiaman from Batavia. It is one of the 
largeſt ſpecies, and inhabits the iſland of Java. The 
body is about the ſize of a young turkey-hen, but 
longer, being three feet four inches from the head to 
the tip of the tail. The bill was more than a foot 
long, and near fix inches in its thickeſt part, that is, 
including the height of the helmet, which is ſhaped 
like a ſecond bill reverſed upon the firſt ; ſo that it ie 
called double-bill by the Dutch at Batavia; and alſc 
rhinoceros bird, becauſe the helmet turns up at the 
tip like the horn upon the ſnout of a rhinoceros. 
This enormous beak might ſeem at firlt fight to be 


X 2 intended 
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intended as a formidable weapon of defence or of- 
fence ; but Vaillant declares that he often put his 
finger into its mouth, and, though the bird ſeemed to 
pinch as hard as it could, it was not capable of hurtin 
him in the leaſt. We have remarked before that the 
bill and helmet were very light in proportion to their 
ſize. Vaillant weighed the entire difietted head of 
one of the largeſt kinds, and found it to weigh onl 
four ounces, while the head of a raven diſſected in 
the ſame manner weighed more than an ounce, 
though the bird he ſays was not a twentieth part the 
ſize; ſo that he concludes the bill of this bird to con- 
ſiſt of a ſubſtance more porous and light than that of 
any bird whatever. 

To return, The bird we were ſpeaking of was very 
timid; it ran off into a corner at the ſigiit of man or 
any animal. Its manners were flovenly ; its aſpe& 
extremely ſtupid. It did not walk, but jumped with 
both feet together. The only moment in which it 
ſeemed to acquire any confidence-was when food was 

brought to it: it ran to meet the man, ſtretching out 
its wings and opening its wide beak ; then it uttered 
ſome notes oſ joy, but very weak for a bird of that 
_ ſize: it was commonly fed with biſcuit ſoaked in 
water, and ſometimes meat, raw or boiled; it would 
eat rice, boiled peaſe and French beans, and even 
bacon: indeed, being very greedy, they may be 
brought to eat almoſt any thing. Vaillant carried him 
ſome ſmall birds he had ſhot ; the bird ſwallowed them 
one after the other, feathers and all, having firſt 
. mumbled them a good while in his mouth, not having 
ſtrength probably to break their bones at once. The 
ſailors on-board the ſhip which brought it from Java 
ſaid that it hunted. the rats and mice, but never had 
been nimble enough to catch one; that it ſwatlowed 
whole all that were given it. It would not eat berries 
or fruits, though it would take them in its bill, when 
preſented, but preſently reje them: it ſeems _ 
1 ore 
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fore certain than none of theſe birds are frugivorous, 
at leaſt in their natural ſtate. 29 

The moſt agreeable colours poſſeſſed by this bird 
are upon the bill. The helmet is of a beautiful red 
on its upper ſurface, and ſaffron- colour at the tip, 
which bending a little back, ends in a rounded blunt 
point :. this helmet is divided through its whole length 
by a black line, which gives it the appearance of a 
bill cloſed and reverſed; a broad black ſtripe joins 
it to the head. The bill itſelf, which is bent like a 
ſcythe, is black at its origin, afterwards ſaffron-colour, 
but reddiſh near the head. The mandibles were 
much cracked and notched by accidents, but it was 
eaſy to ſee, that naturally they were regularly ſer- 
rated, as in moſt of the genus. The eyes were large 
and blackiſh, with long flat eyelaſhes. The feet and 
legs covered with large brown ſcales; the nails were 
much flatted at the fides, and all their ponts broken 
or worn away by ſcratching; they were of a blacker 
colour than the ſcales. The colour of the plumage 
in general has nothing remarkable in it, being quite 
black, with a bluiſh gloſs in thoſe parts expoſed di- 
rectly to the light. The large wing-quills are a 
ſhining black. The tail white at the end, and ſome- 
what rounded, the lateral being ſhorter than the mid 
quills. The wings when folded up reach ſome inches 
beyond the upper tail-coverts. : 

This account agrees ſo well with that given by 
Bontius, that there can be-no doubt the ſpecies was 
- the ſame; only he does not mention the white ſpots 

at the termination of the tail-feathers, which mult be 
very remarkable in a bird otherwiſe entirely black. 
This ſpecies is found in moſt parts of India; and 
probably is not ſcarce, for the beak is to be ſeen in 
moſt collections of natural hiſtory ; but the bird it- 
ſelf was not perhaps reckoned handſome enough to 
be preſerved entire; at leaſt we know of no cabinet 
in Europe that poſſeſſes one. —Buceros rhinoceros, 
Linn. and Gmel. Calao rhinoceros, Vaillant, N*1, 2. 
| The 
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The HornBiLL wiTH a SEMILUNAR HELMEer, 
bis is a large ſpecies, known in the Moluccas, 


and diſtinguiſhed by its helmet, which extends over 
at leaſt two-thirds of the upper mandible: it riſes in 


. a rounded form near the forehead, comes forward 


tapering towards the point of the bill, and then turns 
upwards; ſo that it exhibits a half- moon laid length- 
wiſe upon the beak, which is near a foot long, and 
very ſtrong; the mandibles are much curved like a 
ſcythe, and are thick and broad in proportion to the 
ſize of the helmet, which is larger than that of the 
rhinoceros hornbill, though in other reſpects they are 
nearly of the ſame ſize and proportion, only the pre- 
ſent ſpecies has rather a longer tail. | 
Black is the prevailing colour in this and in all the 
large ſpecies; but, according to the different lights it 


js viewed in, it takes a ſhade of brown or blue. The 


plumage of the lower belly, under tail-coverts, and 
thighs, is dirty white, long, thin, and of a ſilky nature; 
but on all the other parts of the body, the feathers are 
rough and ſtiff. The tail is longer than the body, 
ſomewhat rounded ; from its origin it is of a dirty 
white about one third of its length, the ſecond third 
is black, and the remainder the ſame colour as the 
firſt part. The feathers of the occiput are long and 
thin, and form a tuft when erefted, but have no ſuch 
appearance in general. The neck is long and ſlender, 
and the body lank, like moſt of the hornbills. The 
bill and helmet are of a dull yellow, with a black 
ſtripe terminating behind, and a line of black running 
along the baſe. The upper eyelid is furniſhed with 
black eyelaſhes ; the noſtrils are beſet with ſtiff hairs 
mining like horſehair. The feet are very flrong, 
covered with large dark ſcales, and armed with claws 

faited at the ſides and not very ſharp at the points. 
The ſpecimen above deſcribed was in the cabinet 
of M. Temmiock at Amſterdam, and was ſent to him 
from Java; but, whether killed in that place or not 
13 
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is not known; or whether it came originally from one 


of the Moluccas, as at Borneo this ſpecies is ſaid 


to be very plenty. They frequent only the great woods, 


and are very wild and ſavage: they unite in flocks to 
devour carcaſes; which is agreeable to what ancient 
naturaliſts report of the large hornbills in general, 
though they confound the different ſpecies under the 
ſame name. Certain it is, that theſe birds, being ve 
fimilar in plumage, and the helmet varying at dif 
ferent ages, it is difficult to diſcriminate correQly, 
unleſs we could watch them in all the ſtages of life, 
and obſerve the natural habits of each ſpecies. 

There is a variety in the collection of M. Son- 
neberg at Leyden, with a little red in different parts 
of the bill; but, whether the former had loſt its na- 


tural colour, or that this is a variety ariſing from age 


or ſex, remains to be known, together with man 
deſirable particulars relative to the habits and man- 
ners of theſe birds. —Buceros ſemilunaris, Ency. 


Lond. Calao à caſque en croiſſant, Vaullant's Birds 
/ America and India, N* 1g. 


The RounpD-neLMETED HorNBILL.—Vaillant: 


ſays, that the bird which bears this name certain| 
cannot belong to the genus of bornbills, though all 
naturaliſts have agreed in placing it here; ſee vol. 
iv. p. 309. The head is the only part known, which 
is figured in Buffon. Vaillant examined carefully 
ſeveral of theſe heads which he met with-in different 
cabinets, eſpecially two in the Paris muſeum, one of 
which had ſeveral of its feathers remaining. Having 
procured another head, they ſawed it through every 
part; and were convinced, by the texture of the 
bones, their hardneſs and ſolidity, as well as by the 
weight of the helmet, that the birds to whom theſe 
heads belonged could not be of the genus buceros. 


The great lump or wen on the forehead, was no doubt 


originally miſtaken for the helmet ſo common to the 


hornbills; but this error could hardly have ariſen, 
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had the firſt examiner of this bead previouſly felt the 
weight of it in his hand; he would have been pre- 
ſently convinced, that it could not belong to a horn- 
bill. The difference is ſo great, that, though the bill 
and head of this bird are not one-third the ſize of the 
entire head of rhinoceros hornbill, they are how- 
ever four times the weight; which will not appear 
ſurpriſing, when it is recolleQed, what has been be- 
fore obſerved, that the helmet of the hornbills is 
almoſt entirely hollow ; and that the bones of the head 
and of the mandibles are ſo exceedingly porous as to 
reduce their weight to almoſt nothing. In the preſent 
| ſubjeR, however, the helmet is Tolid, and of ſuch a 
cloſe and compact texture, as to reſemble ivory; the 
mandibles are equally ſolid, and the bones of the head 
are of an extraordinary hardneſs; ſo that theſe parts 
totally differ in texture from the head, mandibles, and 
helmet, of the hornbills. The ſhape of the head is 
different alſo: in the hornbills it is very ſmall com- 
| pared with the ſize of the bill; in this bird it is on 
the contrary very large: the mandibles are curved in 
all the hornbills; in this they are ſtraight. Vaillant 
has no doubt but it belongs to the claſs of aquatic 
birds; this appears from the nature of the feathers he 
found upon one of the heads which he examined; 
their barbs were ſmooth and cloſe like all the diving 
tribe. From the weight of the head, he ſuppoſes that 
this bird has bardly the faculty of flying, unleſs na- 
ture has given it extraordinary large wings; in which 
caſe it muſt be the moſt formidable animal that ſoars 
in the air. Itis indeed very ſurpriſing, that, although 
the head has been known ſo long, no traveller ſhould 
ever have been able to deſcribe the entire bird, el- 
pecially as the heads are by no means ſcarce. Can 
the ſpecies be extindt? It is more probable that it 
. Inhabits ſome country rarely viſited by Europeans.— 
3 Vaullant's Amer. and Indian Birds, vol. i. p. 59. Bu- 
ceros galeatus, Gmel. Semenda, Aldrov. Calao a 
| | caſque 
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caſque. rond, Buff. Round-helmeted hornbill, Ed- 
wards, | 


The PANAYAN Hoxnz1Lt.—Vaillant's de ſcrip- 
tion of this ſpecies differs but litile from that we have 


already given in our fourth volume, p. 303. But he 


finds great fault with the figures both of Buffon and 
Sonnerat; and gives three plates, of the male, the 
female, and of a very young one, with its firſt plu- 
mage ; which laſt he ſays is abſolutely the bird given 
by Buffon for the Manilla hornbill, B. Manillenſis. 
This young one deſcribed by Vaillant was probably 
a female; it had the triangular ſpot under the eye, 
which was as yet of a brown colour, not having at- 
tained the dark green or black of the adult. The 
bill, and helmet (not riſing more than a line and a 
half above the upper mandible), were light brown; 
the indentions in the bill were not yet apparent. - The 
head, neck, and all the under part of the plumage, 
were light grey, and as cottony as the fineſt down of 
young chickens; the back, ſcapularies, and wings; 
were dark brown intermixed with ruſous; tail the 
ſame, with a broad tranſverſe paich of ruſt-colour 


nayenſis, Gmel. Calao à bec ciſele. Vaillant, Ne 16, 


nerat. Calao de l'Iſle de Panay, Buff. 
* The STrired HornsiLL.,—Specific charaQter, 
alternate, ſtripes of black and white along the tail; 
helmet ſmall. This ſpecies is not larger than a mag- 


arched, and ſerrated on their edges. The end of the 
bill, namely, beyond the helmet, is of a red-brown, 
growing fainter on the edges of each mandible, and 
marking the joining of the helmet with the upper 


length by a line of the ſame colour which paſſes 


- at the end, and another higher up.--Buceros Pa- 


17, 18. Calao à bec ciſelé de VIfſle de Panay, Son- 


pie. The helmet extends about two-thirds the length | L 
of the upper mandible, not riſing more than two - 
or three lines at moſt, The mandibles are thick, 


mandible, which alſo is interſeQted through its whole 
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through the noſtrils; the reſt of the bill and helmet 
are pale yellow, with ſome flight furrows or in- 
dentions: the tail is as long as the body, and ſlightly 
tapered; the wings are much ſhorter. In other par- 
ticulars it differs little from the reſt of the genus. 
The upper ſurface is black, in ſome lights with an 
appearance of brown. The four middle feathers of 
the tail are of that colour; the two next and the laſt 
on each fide are white, thus forming the longitudinal 
ſtripes noted in the ſpecific character, which we think 
Vaillant rather improperly calls bands, that word 
being generally applied to tranſverſe ſtripes or bars, 
The under parts are white, with the exception of a 
few- ſpots and ſhades of black on the hind part of the 
thighs and on the flanks. The feet and eyes are 
blacx, This bird was ſent from the coalt of Angola; 
but Vaillant never met with it in the part of Africa he 
viſned; this therefore is not deſcribed from the living 
animal.—Buceros longibandus, Ency. Lond. Calao 

longibandes, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 233. 
The CRowWw-a RD HORN BILIITI.— Helmet as in the 
preceding, that and the bill entirely red; à white 
ſtripe partly encireles the head, within which the fea- 
thers are long. This new ſpecies was diſcovered by 
Vaillant in the ſouth of Africa. He calls it crowned, 
becauſe a white line or ſtripe runs from the upper 
part of the eye, over the ears, and goes round the 
hind head near the nape of the neck; and within this 
line the feathers on the hind. head are long enough to 
form a kind of tuft-or crown, which makes ihe. de- 
ſignation very proper. The tail is as long as the body, 
and tapered more than the preceding. The wings 
reach very little beyond the upper tail-coverts. The 
bill is ſerrated. The whole bird is ſomewhat leſs 
than the preceding; and the plumage moſtly black, 
like it; the tail ſeathers are black, but white at the 
tips: all the under parts, from the breaſt to the under 
tail-coverts, are white, the throat and breaft Fein 
| FI. blac 
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black like nearly all the upper ſurface. The bill is 
red; feet browniſh. black; eyes dun colour. The 
adult female differs from the male only in wanting the 
white coronary circle. In the young birds, that 
which is to become black is brown, and the whole 
front of their neck and breaſt is dirty white like the 
reſt of the under parts. 7 

This ſpecies frequents the whole coaſt to the eaſt 
of the ſouth of Africa, from the Little and Great Salt 
Rivers (Klyn Brac, and Groote Brac) to the country 
of the Caffres. It frequents great foreſts, perching 
on the largeſt trees, but preferring a dead branch. 
They are gregarious, and feed on inlets, and on 
carrion, which they ſeek in company wich the crows 
and vultures. This bird has two cries; one is, cree- 
cree cree, kee-kee-kee, which it repeats inceſſantly as it 
flies, exactly like our keſtrel; the other is a grave 
ſound, cou, which it utters often on the perch. They 
neſtle in holes of trees, and the female lays four white 
eggs.—Buceros coronatus, Ency. Lond, Calao cou- 
ronne, Vaillant, N' 234, 5. | 
The FEsTOON-HELMETED HoRNB1LL,—Specific 
charatter, belmet ſmall, bill large. The bill of this 
bird is five inches long and two thick ; total length 
of the body, including neck and tail, about thirty 
inches, The mandibles are nearly equal in length, 
arched, but not ſerrated on the edges; they are yel- 
lowiſh white, but light brown at the baſe. The 
helmet riſes five or ſix lines only above the bill, form- 
Ing a lengthened pretuberance with rounded facets, 
and reaching about one third the length of the bill, 
faſtened behind to the forehead, and cut tranſverſely 
into ſeveral feſtoons or rounded pieces, the prominent 
parts white, the hollows brown. "The eyes are ſur- 
rounded with a naked wrinkled ſkin, which runs 
round the mandibles, and entirely covers the throat; 
this was painted blue in the preſerved birds examin d 
by Vaillant, but he does not preciſely know if that be 
gf | Y 2 the 
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the natural colour or not: the feathers on the hind part 
of the head are long, appearing like a recumbent tuft, 
but which is probably raiſed at certain times. The le 
are thick, ſhort, and covered with broad ſcales of the 
colour of lead. The toes are very ſtrong, armed with 
large black claws, which are blunt, and flatted on the 
ſides. There are long arched eyelaſhes from the upper 
eye-lid. The wings do not ſtretch beyond the upper 
tail-coverts. The general colour of the plumage is 
black with a ſtrong blue gloſs; between the ſhoul- 
ders is a ſquare patch of red, like a ſaddle; this is 
wanting in the female. The under parts have not 
much of the blue gloſs; they are rather of a brown 
black; the large wing-feathers are N Blocks but 
the ſtems have a very bright gloſs. The tail is 
- rounded at the tip, the lateral feathers being rather 
ſhorter than the intermediate ones; it is ruſous white, 
and almoſt as long as the body, meaſuring from the 
bottom of the neck to the anus. The female is ſome- 
what ſmaller. In the cabinet of M. J. Temminck at 
Amſterdam; ſent from Batavia; its habits not known. 
——-Buceros criſpatus, Ency. Lond. Calao -a caſque 
feſtonnẽ, Vaillant's Birds of America and India, N- 
20, 21. > x art 

The Javan HoRNBIII.— Helmet ſmall; neck 
and tail black. This ſpecies is ſomewhat larger than 
the raven, and is longer on account of the dimenſions 
of the neck and tail; meaſured in a right line from 
the forehead to the tip of the tail, it gives an extent 
of thirty inches. The bill is ſomewhat convex. on 
| the upper rim, and ſhaped juſt like that of the raven, 
only on a larger ſcale; black at the baſe, and rufous: 
towards the. point; four inches and a half longs? 
twenty lines high, and the ſame in breadth; the mans 
dibles are a liuſe ſerrated. The helmet conſiſts of five 
or fix knobs, or feltoons, like the preceding, and 
by which the age may be known, as one of thele 
knobs is produced every year. There are 1 
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laſhes on the upper eyelid. The front and top of 


the head, and thoſe long feathers which form a pen- 
dent creſt, are reddiſh brown, which colour weakens . 


on the ſides till it melts into a faint dun- colour. The 


throat and cheeks are covered with a naked blue 


ſkin; the neck is covered with ſmall feathers which 
are white inclining to rufous; this colour ſtretches 
to the breaſt in front, but terminates higher up be- 


' hind. The tail is ſomewhat rounded at the tip, and 


of the. ſame colour with the neck. The mantle, 
back, rump, wings, breaſt, fides, and belly, and. indged 
the generality of the plumage, are black with a green- 
iſh gloſs. The legs and feet are very ſtrong, covered 
with, large blue ſcales; the nails are dirty white, and 


ſimilar in form to thoſe of the reſt of the hornbills. 


The wings are very large; when folded up, they reach 
nearly to the middle of the tail; a circumſtance not 
common in this genus. This bird is in the cabinet of 
M. Temminck at Amſterdam; it came from Batavia, 
accompanied only by a note, that it was called in 
that country joar-vogel, year-bird; from which it is 
preſumed, that it is a bird of paſſage in Java, and 
arrives there about the beginning of the year.— 
Buceros Javanenſis, Ency. Lond. Calao Javan, Vail- 
lant's Birds of America and India, N“ 22, but a 


more corrett figure is given in his African Birds, 


Ne 239. from which is copied the repreſentation on 
the annexed Plate, fig. 1. Hen e 

be GIxG ALA HonxzIII.— Specific charaQery 
helmet none, bill black and white. © This is alſo a 
newly. diſcovered ſpecies. . It is diſtinguiſhed by a 
| beautiful flowing creſt, which falls down in a tuft 
behind, ſhading the back of the neck almoſt entirely. 
No hornbill has a creſt ſo elegant and ſo large, 
though the bird itſelf is not ſo large as our common 
magpie. The bill of this ſmall ſpecies is very large 


and ſtrong in proportion to the ſize of the bird: it is 


three inches long, and more than half that thickneſs 
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at the baſe; the mandibles are much arched, and 
ſerrated. ' The noſtrils, almoſt concealed among the 
fliff hairs, are near the forehead. The eyes are fur- 
niſhed with a row of convex laſhes. The wings 
when ſhut in reach only to the ſetting-on of the tail. 
Each mandible is half black and half white in lon- 
gitudinal ſtripes. The top of the head, the creſt, all 
the back of the neck, as well as the mantle and the 
feathers of the upper tail-coverts, are dark brown 
ſhaded with grey and bluiſh. The wings are bluiſh 
grey; each feather of the upper wing-coverts is 
tipped with a narrow line of black, which makes an 
agreeable appearance of ſcales, though upon the 
whole the colours of this bird are not very ſtriking. 
The under wing-coverts are white, as are ſome of the 
inner barbs of the great feathers. - The face, throat, 
and front of the neck as far as the breaſt, are white 
llightly ſhaded with grey: the ſame colour, growing 
- darker by degrees, pervades all the reſt of the under 
parts of the body, that is to ſay, the belly, the flanks, 
and the feathers of the thighs. The mw coverts of 
the tail are narrow-brown, and a little of the ſame 
appears on the lower part of the thighs. The tail, 
which is longer than the body, is tapered, and all the 
feathers are pointed: the longeſt, which are thoſe in 
the middle, are entirely of the ſame colour as the 
wings; the next, which diminiſh inſenſibly in length, 
are of a fimilar colour, but tipped with white; and 
the remainder, 'or moſt lateral, are white along their 


outer barbs. Thoſe parts of the tail which are above 


of a bluiſh grey are beneath of a faint black. The 
[eyelaſhes are black; the nails, and the broad ſcales 
of the ſeet, brown. This ſpecies inhabits Ceylon.— 
Buceros Gingala, Ency. Lond. Calao gingala, Vail- 
lant, Ne ag. See the annexed Plate, fig. 2. 
- The RED-BEAK ZD HORN BILL. — Specific cha- 
rater, helmet none, bill red. This ſpecies, ſays 
Vaillant, is the toc of Buffon, which he conſiders as 
5 | ; the 
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the young of the black-billed hornbill, vol. iv. p. 

301. and accordingly that ſpecies and the tock have 
always been confounded ; but, though the black- 
billed hornbill, when young, has really a red bill, 
and is therefore improperly named, yet Vaillant con- 
ſiders the preſent as entirely diſtin, having many 
other differences beſides the colour of the bill, It 
has been deſcribed by Briſſon under its proper name. 

The red-billed hornbill inhabits near the line; it 
is very frequent about Senegal, but never paſſes 
the tropics; at leaſt Vaillant affirms that be never 
met with it in any part of ſouthern Africa which he 
viſited. It is twenty inches in length, including the 
bill, which is three and a half long, and one and a 
half high. The tail, which is taper, 1s as long as the 
body; and the wings, when at reſt, reach not far 
below the origin of the tail, The bill is leſs arched, 
and leſs ſerrated, than that of the black-billed horn- 
bill; which will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the two 
ſpecies. The head is covered with a hood of thin 
feathers falling back over the neck ; this, and all the 
back of the neck, are variegated white and black, 
but white predominates ; the mantle and wing-coverts 
are deeper black, but much variegated with very 
pure white, which prevails allo along the edges of the 
outer wing-quills, while the primary wing-quills are 
black on the otiter ſurface, but white . underneath. 
The tail is blackiſh-grey, the outer feathers edged 
and tipped with white, The whole of the under far. | 
face, from throat to tail, is white. The feet are 
brown; the bill bright red. In the young bird, the 
bill is orange-colour, without any ſerrature; and the 
parts which are afterwards to become white are of a 
rufous grey. It was a young bird, probably, from 
vhich Briſſon took his deſcription.—Buceros naſufus, 
6. Linn, and Gmel.  Hydrocorax Senegalenſis ery- 
throchynchos, Briſſ. Calao à bec rouge de Senegal, 
| Buff, Calao toc, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 238. 
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at the baſe; the mandibles are much arched, and 
ſerrated. The noſtrils, almoſt concealed among the 
Riff hairs, are near the forehead. -The eyes are fur- 
niſhed with a row of convex laſhes. The wings 
when ſhut in reach only to the ſetting-on of the tail. 
Each mandible is half black and half white in lon- 
gitudinal' ſtripes. The top of the head, the creſt, all 
the back of the neck, as well as the mantle and the 
feathers of the upper tail-coverts, -are dark brown 
ſhaded with grey and bluiſh. The wings are bluiſh 
grey; each feather of the upper wing-coverts is 
tipped with a narrow line of black, which makes an 
agreeable 'appearance of ſcales, though upon the 
whole the colours of this bird are not very ſtriking. 
The under wing-coverts are white, as are ſome of the 
inner barbs of the great feathers. - The face, throat, 
and front of the neck as far as the breaſt, are white 
ſlightly ſhaded with grey: the ſame colour, growing 
darker by degrees, pervades all the reſt of the under 
parts of the body, that is to ſay, the belly, the flanks, 
and'the feathers of the thighs. The 5 15 coverts of 
the tail are narrow-brown, and a little of the ſame 
appears on the lower part of the thighs. The tail, 
which is longer than the body, is tapered, and all the 
feathers are pointed: the longeſt, which are thoſe in 
the middle, are entirely of the ſame colour as the 
wings; the next, which diminiſh inſenſibly in length, 
are of a fimilar colour, but tipped with white; and 
the remainder, or moſt lateral, are white along their 
outer barbs. Thoſe parts of the tail which are above 
of a bluiſh grey are beneath of a faint black. The 
[eyelaſhes are black; the nails, and the broad ſcales 
of the feet, brown. This ſpecies inhabits Ceylon. — . 
Buceros Gingala, Ency. Lond. Calao gingala, Vail- 
ant, N' ag. See the annexed Plate, fig. 2. 
The RzDp-BzaxsdHorxnsiili. — Specific cha- 
rater, helmet none, bill red. This ſpecies, ſays 
Vaillant, is the toc of Buffon, which he conſiders as 
. ; | the 
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the young of the black-billed hornbill, vol. iv. p. 
301. and accordingly that ſpecies and the tock have 
always been confounded ; but, though the black- 
billed hornbill, when young, has really a red bill, 
and is therefore improperly named, yet Vaillant con- 
ſiders the preſent as entirely diſtioa, having many 
other differences beſides the colour of the bill. It 
has been deſcribed by Briſſon under its proper name. 
The red-billed hornbill inhabits near the line; it 
is very frequent about Senegal, but never paſſes 
the tropics; at leaſt Vaillant affirms that be never 
met with it in any part of ſouthern Africa which he 
viſited. It is twenty inches in length, including the 
bill, which is three and a half long, and one and a 
half high. The tail, which is taper, is as long as the 
body; and the wings, when at reſt, reach not far 
below the origin of the tail. The bill is leſs arched, 
and leſs ſerrated; than that of the black-billed horn- 
bill; which will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the two 
ſpecies. The head is covered with a hood of thin 
feathers falling back over the neck; this, and all the 
back of the neck, are variegated. white and black, 
but white predominates ; the mantle and wing - coverts 
ate deeper black, but much variegated with very 
pure white, which prevails allo along the edges of the- 
outer wing-quills, while che primary wing-quills are 
black on the otter ſurface, but white , underneath. 
The tail is blackiſh-grey, the outer feathers edged. 
and tipped with white. The whole of the under Ge 
face, from throat to tail, is white. The feet are 
brown; the bill bright red. In, the young bird, the | 
bill is orange-colour, without any ſerrature; and the 
parts which are afterwards to become white are of a 
Tufous grey. It was a young bird, probably, from 
. which Briſſon took his deſcription.— Buceros naſuzus, 
., Linn. and Gmel. Hydrocorax Senegalenſis ery- 
| throchynchos, Bri/ſ. Calao à bec rouge de Senegal, 
Buff, Calao toc, Vaillant's African Birds, No 238. 
1 | fd The 


third of its length, the detacbed part then coming ſor- 
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The WIT HORN IIII.— About the ſize ofa gooſe, 
wholly ſnow white, except the bill and legs, which. ate 
black ; the beak curved, and of great length and thick- 
neſs. This bird was caught between the iſlands. of 
Tinian and Pulo-timoen. It was firſt deſeribed in 

. Hawkeſworth's Voyages; it was kept alive four 
months on-board, and fed on biſcuit, after which it 
died. The annexed: Plate contains a very corre 
repreſentation of this ſpecies ; together with a figure of 

the head of the Indian hornbill, which ſee deſcribed 
at vol. iv. p. $04.—Buceros albus, 'Gmel. White 
toucan, Hawkefworth. White hornbill, Latham. 

The WaEATuEZD HornsILL. — Protuberanee 
rounded above; ſeven or eight · lobed; body black; tail- 
feathers white. Inbabits New. Guinea and Ceylon; ſiae 
of a crow, Bill bent, five to ſix inches long; protu- 
berance an inch high, mandibles not ſerrate ; outet 
tail-feathers black tipt with white, half black; crown 
black; legs bluiſh: Buceros obſcurus, Emel. In- 

_ Gian raven, Will. Wreathed hornbill, Zath. - - 

The Gini HoRNBIII.— This handſome ſpecies 3 
is figured by Sonnerat' in the ſecond vol. of his Vo-. 
age to the Indies. He calls it Calao de Gingi, though 
it is probably found in other parts of India; but he 
gives no deſcription of it, though he viſited the coul 
try where he ſays it is found, Vaillant deſcribes it av 

follows: It is two feet long from the tip'of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, and the tail is nearly ten inches 
long. The bill is three inches and à half in lenge" 
meaſured as ftraight as may be; it is bent like a fickle; 

and the helmet comes forward in the fame manner, 7 

ending in à point: it is eight or nine lines bigh, flat 
at the ſides, attached to the upper mandible about ons 


Wurd rather more than half the length of the mandi- 
dle. The bill is white at thetip, and along the upper 
and under ſurface; but black at its origin, and along 2 
the middle and edge of both mandibles, joining mn the 
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helmet, which is alſo black. There is a very viſible 


tuft on the head, not noticed by Sonnerat, and omitted 
in his deſign, which is incorrect alſo in other reſpetts. 

The upper ſurface of the plumage, that is, the head, 
neck, back, and wings, are of a light cinereous grey, 
darker however on the large feathers of the wings and 
on the top of the head. The breaſt, belly, thighs, and 
under tail-coverts, are pure white; there is alſo ſome 


white on the outer barbs of the laſt wing-quills, but 


their inner barbs are blackiſh. The tail is in general 
of the ſame colour wich the wings, but the two mid- 
quills are black at the end, and about two inches 


longer than the reſt; all the lateral feathers are tipped. 
with white, and immediately above the white part there 
is a broad bar of black; the lateral quills diminiſh in 


length by very ſmall degrees to the outmoſt. The 
mandibles are ſerrated; the feet and nails are brown- 
iſh. - All that Sonnerat informs us of this bird, is, that 


the Indians call it the double-billed bird. —Buceros 


Ginginanus, Turteh. Calao de Gingi, Sonn. and Vail- 
lant s Birds of America and India, Ne 15. 


. The EAs TEN HoRNBILII.— Bill convex, keeled 


above, protuberant at the baſe; orbits naked, wrin- 
led, cinereous; body blackiſh. Inhabits New Hol- 


land; nearly as large as a jay. Noſtrils open near 


the baſe of the bill.— Buceros orientalis, Turton. 


The Gaxy HoRNBIII.—Protuberance ſloping be- 


fore, abrupt behind ; body grey. This alſo inbabits 
New Holland. Crown black; bill yellow, with a 


black ſpot at the bale; at the corner of each eye a tuſt 
of hriſtles, and behind a naked blue ſpot ; wing-co- 
verts variegated with black; quill-featbers tipt with 


white.-Buceros orientalis, Turton. 
_ . The GREEN HORN BIII.—Protuberance abrupt; 
body black; wings greeniſn. Bill yellowiſh, a naked 
whitiſh- blue ſpot at the baſe of the under mandible; 


outer tail-feathers; baſe of the quill-feathers, and 
belly, white; legs bluiſh.— Bucetos viridis, Turton. 
5 * 
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The Raven Henn BIII.—Tbis ſpecies partakes 
of the nature of the two genera whoſe name it bears: 
Vaillant'therefore conſiders it as forming a new genus, 
which ſhould be placed between the two. It reſembles 
the ravens in the ape of the bill, and in that of the 
feet, the toes of which, inſtead of being partly united, 
are ſeparated entirely; but it has a ſmall helmet upon 
the bill about. two lines high, between the forehead 
and noſtrils.” The noſtrils are long, and placed about 


tory holes emirely bare, The tail is truncate, but 
long; and the wings reach but juſt over the upper 
coverts of it. The bill is long and arched, and, to- 
gether with the helmet, of a a black colour. The naked 
ſkin of the head, in che ſpecimen ſeen by Vaillant, 
was painted blue; but be cannot tell whether that 
was its natural colour or not, and he deplores the 
taſte of thoſe who add folly to ignorance by decorat- 
ing dead birds according to their own fancy when un- 


theſe parts as they find them, a more accurate ob- 

ſerver might diſcover what the original colour was. 

. The throat and all the front of the neck are covered 
wich ſmall white feathers, the points of which falli 

one over the other preſent the appearance of a flaſh 

ruff; the ground-colour, ot feathers underneath and 


under parts, and is almoſt grey on the belly, flanks, 
_- thighs, and under tail-coverts, -The back, ſhoulders 
rump, upper coverts and two mid-quills of = 2 
are ehocolate- colour; the ſmall . 

vers, and the wings themſelves, are of 388 
Jour, but ſlightly 


- colour of the lateral quills of the tail, but they are 
_ tipped with white. The feet and nails are browniſh. 
___  Ir& country-4s not known, From the cabinet of M. 
. NE, de. BENS nen. 
a 6 N corvus, 


the middle of the bill. The head is covered with a 
callous fleſh, naked and wrinkled, leaving the audi- 


- acquainted wich the real colours: fince, by leaving 


below thele, is brown, and grows lighter on the more 


fringed with bluiſh grey, which is the 
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corvus, Ency. Lond. Corbi calao, Vaillant's Birds 
of Amer. and India, No 24. It is probably the Buce- 
ros hydrocorax of Gmel. deſcribed by us under the ge- 
nus Corvus, vol. iv. p. 327. and the Erkgom of 
Bruce. | 


 CROTOPHAGA, Tus ANI. 


The VARIEOATED ANni.—Eleven inches long; 
bill black; plumage oa the body variegated with black 
and red; head, throat, breaſt, middle wing-coverts, 
and tail, black; under parts tawny red; legs yellowiſh 
brown.— Crotophaga varia, Turton. 5 

The WALKING Ax i. — So named from the ſtruc- 
ture of its feet, which have two toes before and two 
behind, different from all others of the genus at pre- 
ſent known. In ſize and plumage it very much reſem- 
bles the preceding, and is a native of the Dutch ſet- 
tlements in Surinam. Crotophaga ambulatoria, Gmel. 
Walking ani, Latham. | 


CORVUS, Tus CROW, RAVEN, Ke. 
The GrxzaTRaven of Arrxica.—This African 
2 ſo much reſembles the common raven, de- 
cribed at p. 315 of vol. iv. that it is probably only a 
variety of the ſame ſpecies; for, this bird being gene- 
rally ſpread all over Europe, it is not ſurpriſing it 
ſhould be found at the Cape alſo. It was obſerved, - 
indeed, that in Africa the bird was generally larger; 
the bifl ſtronger and more bent; but it agrees in 
all other particulars, and its habits are the ſame; and 
we know that the European raven varies n fize 
in different places, and has a beak more or leſs arch- 
ed. This bird is met with moſt commonly in the 
mountains about the bay of Saldanah; they keep in 
ſmall flocks, and do not mix with the other ſpecies of 
the ſame genus. They feed upon carrion, earthworms, 
ſnails, the land-tortoiſe, and large inſects: they will at- 
tack the young gazelles, * ſometimes kill chem. 

| r e In 
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In Europe, this bird ſometimes lives on fruits and 
grain; but Vaillant aſſures us this is not the caſe with 
the African one; for, having killed ſeveral in places 
where much corn was ſown, he never found any ap- 
rance of grain in their ſtomachs, but only the re: 
mains of the-food mentioned before. They haunt the 
ſame places continually ; make their neſt in the rocks; 
and lay four or five eggs, which are green ſpotted with 
brown. The coloniſts diſtinguiſh this from the other 
ſpecies by the name groote-kraai, great raven. The 
colour of this bird is entirely black, which is ſhining 
on the wings and tail, but not with any refleQion of 
green or purple. The eyes are dark brown; the feet, 
bill, and nails; a fine black. The female is ſomewhat 
leſs than the male, and of a browner black. — Corvus 
magnus, the great raven, Ency. Lond. — Grand Cor- 

beau, Vaillant, N' 51. | t 

The ColLartD Raven of Ar RICA. This ſpe. 
cies is one of Vaillant's newly-diſcovered birds' of 
Africa. It reſembles the common raven in the ſhape 


ol its body, feet, and claws, the middle claw being 


F 


* 


Jones to the inner one by a membrane as far as the 
rſt articulation; alſo in the feathers at the baſe of 
the bill bending forwards and covering the noſtrils; 
but it differs in the ſhape of the beak, the length of 
the wings, and the form of the tail. This bird, which 
Vaillant calls corbiveau, ſeems to occupy the interval 
between the ravens and vultures. Upon the whole, 
however, it moſt reſembles the ravens: it approaches 
tte vultures of Africa by the ſize of the wings, which, 
when folded up, reach three inches beyond the tail; 
by the duplicature of the tail, and by the ſhape of 
the bill, which is laterally compreſſed, convex above, 
much bent and rounded, that is, rifing in propor- 
tion as it lengthens in a progreſſive curve: theſe 
- maiks are ſufficient to diftinguiſh this bird from 
all che ravens hitherto deſcribed. - And, if future 
naturaliſts ſhould diſcover other ſpecies analogous 
to this, ſo as to form an intermediate genus, the = 
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cific charatter of the bird under conſideration might 
be the large white ſpot on the nape of the neck; 
all the reſt of the plumage being of a gloſſy. black, 
except a white line from each ſide of this ſpot, which 
encircles the breaſt, forming a kind of necklace or 
collar.” The white line which completes the collar 
is faint, being formed of but one row of half-white 
feathers, only the tips of which are viſible. The 
throat is not ſo deep a black as the reſt of the body; 
the feathers which cover it are forked, overhanging the 
ſtem as if the end of the latter had been cut off. The tail 
is tapering. The feet are black; as is the beak, except 
at the tip, which is white. The iris of the eye is hazel. 
This ſpecies is inferior in ſize to the common raven, 
and may be placed between that and the carrion- 
crow, - It is farther to be obſerved, that the claws of 
this ſpecies are ſtronger and more hooked than inravens 
in general. In this it reſembles the rapacious. birds, 
and its manners exhibit the ſame marks of analogy. 
Voracious, noiſy, bold, gregarious, and ſordid, like 
the crows, theſe birds make carrion their principal 
food, in ſearch of which they fly in numerous and cla- 
morous flocks; their cries are hoarſe and deep, and 
their manners diſguſting, like moſt birds which feed on 
carrion. But to theſe habits the collared ravens unite 
a ſtrong appetite for living prey; they attack and kill 
lambs and young gazelles, which they devour, begin- 
ning with the eyes and tongue. They fly in flocks 
after the buffalo, the ox, the horſe; and even the rhi- 
noceros and elephant; on the backs of theſe large ani- 
mals many are often ſeen perched at a time ; fatal ene- 
mies indeed would they be had they but ſtrength equal 
to their thirſt for blood; but, as the ſkin of theſe qua- 
drupeds is too thick to be wounded by them, the ra- 
ven is content with drawing the blood and moiſture 
from wounds already made, by the wood-lice and gad- 
flies burrowing in their fleſh. And Vaillant obſerves, 
that this ſanguinary inſtinQ in the raven is really of 
2 | ths lervice' 
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ſervice to the head, who ſuffers. her with pleaſure to 
draw. out with her bill thoſe, larvæ which otherwiſe 
gnaw into his vitals, and cauſe bim to-walte away ta 
death, as many of them do. 

TPhubis bird lies very frong, and hovers at a great 
beight i ia the:air.. They make their neſt, in October, 
either io thickets, or in large trees; it is ve large, 

hollow, conſtrudted in 4 — and lined with an ſb. t 
ſtances within. The temale lays three eggs, whi 
greeniſh ſpoued with brown. It is not a migratory = 
but remains all the year in the country where it was 
batched, Vaillant met withit in all parts of Africa; but 
more frequently in the country of the Great Namaquois 
and in Swartland, and ſeldomer as he approached. the 
Cape. The coloniſts call it 7:ng-hals-kraaz, the collared 
raven. The female is ſomewhat leſs than the male, hag 1 
leſs white on the collar, and the black colour is not ſa 
bright, but rather inclines to brown.—Corvus capiſ-· 
trum, the collared taven, Ency. Lond. Corbiveau, 
Vaillant; N* 5 See the annexed Plate. 42 
The Sourn-Sua Raven. — Nigeteen inches. i; 
; bill remarkably ſtrong at the baſe, much com- 
preſſed at the-fides, and of a black colour; the plu- j 
mage duſky black; the feathers beneath the chin ofa 
remarkably. loole textute; quills browniſh black; 
nail eight inches long, and black; legs black. Native 4 
of the Friendly Iſles, in ibe South Seas—Corvus Auſ- 4 
tralis, Gmel. South Sea raven, Lath. — 
The WarrTs-cuinnzp Crow. General, plu» 3 
mage ſooty black, except the chin, which is white; 4 
baſe of the bill. cinereous; wings and tail dark olive. 
Native, of Sweden. Corvus clericus, mel. — 
Sparrman. | White-chinned crow, Turton. I 
The Wn1zz-xzcxtD Crow: — This ſpecies is very” J 
pientiful at the Cape, from the town even to che mol - 
diſtant ſeulemenis; and it probably inhabits the great. 


elt part of Africa. Vaillant ſays it is more numerous 


than all the * n from Nate be io be Great | 
| .  Namaquois : 
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Namaquois on the one fide, and to Caffraria on the | 
other. There is not a horde or a habitation be- | 
longing to the ſavages, where they are not as it were' 
domeſticated and familiar: they come to the very doors 
of the ſlaughter-houſes in Cape-town, and unite with 
the collared raven, juſt deſcribed, in devouring car- 
caſes or offal. The coloniſts call it bonte-kraa:, the 
| Ipotted or variegated crow, becauſe the plumage is re- 
gularly marked with black and white, which are its 
only colours. The white forms a kind of ſcapulary, or 
covering for the ſhoulders, extending in front to the 
lower part of the flernum or breaſt-bone, only cover | 
ing the neck behind, for the head is entirely black, as "-- > 
is the throat and the front of the neck. The reſt of 
the plumage is 8 black; the ſcapularies and 
wing-quills have a bluiſh glofs. The tail is rounded, 
and the wings extend more than three parts of its 
length: the eyes are hazel- colour; the bill, feet, and 
nails, black. The female is ſmaller than the male: 
the black not ſo ſhining, and the white duller, and does 
not reach ſo far downwards. Theſe birds build their 
neſts in trees, or the moſt leafy coverts: the eggs are 
five or fix in number, of a pale green ſpotted wich 
brown. Like the collared raven, it perches bn the 
backs of the buffalos and other large beaſts, and de- 
yours the inſetts that torment them. Vaillant ſays he 
was often indebted to theſe birds for preſerving the 
lives of his draft-oxen, which muſt otherwiſe have pe- 
riſhed miſerably; and the Hottentots of the Cape hold 
theſe birds in gat eſteem, for the ſervices they thus 
render.— Corvus albicollis, Turton. Corneille à ſca- 
pulaire blanc, Vaillant, N- 5g. who affirms this to 
be the fame with the Corvus Dauricus, Gmel. Cor- 
_— du e e Buff, Chineſe: black raven, with 
white neck, Oſbeck. Senegal crow, vol. iv. p. 337. 
0 The ne Crow. — La . 
inches; bill ſtout and black; irides pale yellow; 
eye-lids black; general colour of the plumage cine- 
5 1 3 6&7 reous, 
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reous, except the tail, which is five inches in length 
and black; legs black. Native of New Caledonia, — 
Corvus Caledonicus, Gmel. New Caledonian crow, 

The CARTHACIXIAN Crow. —Thirteen inches 
long; plumage moſtly black, breaſt and wing-coverts 


blue; irides falvery ; tail white at the tip; a ſpot of 


blue under and over each eye; bill and legs black. 
Native of Carthagena in America. — Corvus argy- 
rophthalmus, Gmel. from Jacguin. Carthaginian 
crow, Turton. - 3 ==}: 
The DousTruL Crow.—General plumage ruſty 
brown; crown of the head and fides black ; neck and 
belly yellowiſh; from the baſe of ' the bill two white 
lines paſs through the orbits, and meet on the hind- 
head; bill and legs black. Found alſo in the coun- 
try about Carthagena, with the preceding. — Corvus 
dubius, Gmel. from Facquin. ' Doubtful crow, Lath. 
STELLER's CROW. — Length fifteen inches; bill 


black; at the gape are five or fix black briſtles; the 


head is creſted, above two inches in length, compoſed 


of narrow brown feathers; general colour of the reſt 
of the plumage purpliſh black, inclining to green on 


the rump; half the wing-coverts are of a browniſh 


black, the others deep blue; the ſecond quills are alſo 


blue, crofſed with eight or nine bars of black, in the 
manner of tbe, blue jay; the greater quills are black, 


with the outer edges blue green; the fore part of the 


neck and breaſt duſky ; belly and vent pale blue; tail 
fix inches long, wedge ſhaped, and deep blue; legs, 


black. This bird was firſt noticed by Steller. It is, 


a native of Nootka Sound, where it is met with by 


our laſt voyagers.— Corvus Stelleri, Gmel. Stellers 
crow, Penn. and Latham. os, | | 


The WuiTze-EaRED Crow. — Length eleven | 


inches; bill black ; irides rufous yellow ; the feathers 


ke neck, are black; top of the head bluiſh aſh-colour, 


round the baſe of the. bill, the throat, and fore part of 


and 


* 
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and a little creſted; between the black and aſh-colour | 


on the forehead are a few white feathers.; on the 
ears a large patch of white; the colour of the body, 
wing-coverts, and tail, browniſh aſh-colour ; .quills 
blackiſh, edged wich grey; tail four inches long; legs 
pale brown. lohabits China, and is common at Can- 
ton. They are ſcen in flocks in Dean's Iſland, Wam- 
poo River, picking up food on the mud of the ſhore.— 
Corvus auritus, Turton. White-cared Jay, Latham. 
The PuxeLE-ayeaDetD Crow.—Bill lead-calour ; 
noſtrils covered with reflected feathers; upper parts 
of the body pale rufous, beneath yellow, the head in- 
clining to purple; quills and tail black; legs fleſh-co- 
Jour, - Native of China. — Corvus pyrocephalus, 
Turton, Purple-headed crow, Lath. | 

The Macao Crow. Size of a jay; bill and fore- 
head black; irides yellowiſh; top of the head cine- 
reous grey; neck and breaſt dirty grey; belly and 
thighs piler ; back, and wing-coverts, rufous ; rump 
cinereous grey; vent rafous; quills greeniſh black 
on them are two white ſpots; tail and legs black. In- 
babits the :{l.14 of Macao, in China. Corvus Ma- 
cenfis, Turton, Pie de Macao, Sonn. Macao crow, 


4 
- 


Latham. | | AT 

The Rurous Crow. Size of a blackbird: bill 
black; irides rufous yellow; head and neck brown: 
breaſt and belly rufous white; back and rump yel- 
lowiſh, inclining to rufous ; leſſer wing-coverts dirty 
rufous ; the others pale grey; ſecond quills grey with- 
out and brown within; the prime ones browniſh 
black; tail grey; the two middle feathers brown at 


the eds; the others grey as far as the middle; the 


reſt of the length brown, with white tips; legs black. 
This alfo inhabits China. — Corvus rufus, Turton, 
C. terruginus, Ency. Lond. Pic. roufle de la Chine, 
Sonnerat. Rufous crow, Latham. F * 

The Cor xp, or BAARE-NIZCKEDO DAW. —Vail- 
lant afſerts bis to belong to the genus Ampelis, 

Vox. VIII. No. goz. Aa or 


1 
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or chatterer, It feeds on grain only, The bareneſs 
of the neck led Buffon into the miſtake, probably be- 
cauſe our rook has the face bare. It is ſomething 
larger than our jackdaw; body ſtout and fleſhy. 
To our deſcription, vol. iv. 348, we bave only to add, 
that the wing-coverts and quills are bluiſh grey, the 
primary wing and tail feathers black with a bluiſh 
gloſs; the reſt of the plumage, bill and feet, black; 
eyes brown red. DireRaly under the eye is a naked 
iece of ſkin, ſquare — yellow, which has a very 
i Bo ular effect. Inhabits Cayenne, Surinam, and all 
ulana. 

The female is ſomewhat ſmaller ; ſhe has the naked 
{kin under the eye, and the bare neck; but ber wings 
are dark brown; her general plumage is blackiſh 
brown without any gloſs, with ſame faint lines of grey 
on the ſhoulders and breaſt, Bill and feet blac 
| brown. The young birds are alike male and female; 
and the neck 1s then entirely covered with feathers. 
In habits, they are like the. chatterers, where Vaillant 
Places them. — Corvus mudus, Gmel. Colnud de 
Cayenne, Buff. Bare-necked crow, Lath. and Ency, 
| Lond. Cotinga col-nu, Vaullant's Birds of America and 
India, N* 45, 46. 3 

The BALD Daw.—See vol. iv. p. 346. This allo 
is placed by Vaillant among the Thatterers. It was 
erk deſcribed by Buffon, who called it choucas chauue, 
or hald daw, from its ſimilatity in that reſpe& to the 
rock. Vaillant takes pains to prove that this ſpecies 
is not naturally bald, though no one bas affirmed that it 

is; neither is the rook. But, what is more to the purpoſe, 
be aſſures us chat it reſembles the chaiterer in the form 
of its bill and feet, and in its habits. Buffon gives it 
long wings like the daw, whereas they reach but very 
Ittle beyond the coverts of the tail, and appear longer 
on account of the tail being very ſhort, The plumage 
is ruſous brown, darker on the upper ſurface; tail- 
quills and large upper coverts black; wing qui 
FF ; black, 
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black, ſlightly tinged with brown; great upper C&- 
verts partly brown partly black; ſmall coberts and 
dorſal feathers rufous ; under coverts white, and the tt- 
verſes of the feathers gloſſy grey. Bill, feet, and nails 

black; eyes brown. The bill is ſo broad at. the 
baſe as to be equal to half its length. This 
| bird is very common iti French and Dutch Guiana. 
The negroes at Cayenne call it My father bird, be- 
cauſe it is bald, and the plumage nearly of the colour 
of the gown of a capuchin: the negroes call all 
monks My father. The female is ſomewhat leſs. The 
young bifd bas feathers on the head, like other birds, 
and the noſtrils entirely covered as in the chatterer,— 
Corvus calvus, Gmel. Choucas chauve, Buff. Co- 
tinga chauve, Vaillant 5 | 

The Pactzic Crow. Length ten inches and a 
half; bill notched near the tip and black; the plu- 


verging to reddiſh brown; forebead and throat paler, 
almöſt approaching to white; among the feathers o 
this patt are ſome ſlender bairs; hind head and nape 
dufky black; quills black; with the tips dirty white; 
tail the ſatne, all but the two middle feathers whic 
are plain black; legs and claws black. Inhabits the 
regions of the Pacific Ocean. Corvus Pacificus, 
Gmel. Pacific ctow, Lath. | 

The Tzxo#1c Crow.—Length twelve inches and 
a half; bill broad at the baſe, and the tips of. both 
mandibles totched ; the plumage is gloſſy black 
above, but dull black on the ander parts: wings and 
tail black, with a gloſs of green ; vent and fide fea- 
thers tipt with doſky white ; legs black. Native of 
Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich iflands, in the South . 
ſeas. Corvus Tropiatius, Gmel. Tropic crow, Lal 
 * The SrIEN DID Ckow.—This elegant ſpecies is 

deſcribed from an individual in the cabinet of M. |: - 
Temmitck, of Amſterdam. It is to be lamented that 
theſe collections ſeldom contain any indication of the = 
watmert and country of the ſubſetts contained id 
TOE. Aa 2 0 


mage on the upper parts is cinereous, beneath palet, 
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or chatterer, It feeds on grain only. The bareneſs 
of the neck led Buffon into the miſtake, probably be- 
cauſe our rook has the face bare. It is ſomething 
larger than our jackdaw; body ſtout and fleſhy. 
To our deſcription, yol. iv. 348, we bave only to add, 
that the wing-coverts and quills are bluiſh grey, the 
primary wing and tail feathers black with a bluiſh 
gloſs; the reſt of the plumage, bill and feet, black; 
eyes brown red. DireQaly under the eye is a naked 
Piece of ſkin, ſquare — yellow, which has a very 
fingular effect. Inhabits Cayenne, Surinam, and all 
; + [af 

The female is ſomewhat ſmaller ; ſhe has the naked 
{kin under the eye, and the bare neck; but her wings 
are dark brown; her general plumage is blackiſh 
brown without any gloſs, with ſome faint lines of grey 
on the ſhoulders and breaſt, Bill and feet black 
brown. The young birds are alike male and female; 
and the neck 1s then entirely covered with feathers. 
In habits, they are like the chatterers, where Vaillant 
places them. —Corvus mudus, Gmel. Colnud de 
Cayenne, Buff. Bare-necked crow, Lath. and Ency. 
Lond. Cotinga col-nu, Vallant's Birds of America and 
India, N* 45, 46. | 

The BAT D Daw.—See vol. iv. p. 346. This allo 
is placed by Vaillant among the chatterers. It vas 
firſt deſcribed by Buffon, who called it choucas chauue, 
or bald daw, from its fimilarity in that reſpe& to the 
rook. Vaillant takes pains to prove that this ſpecies 
is not Nl bald, though no one has affirmed that it 
is; neither is the rook. But, what is more ta the purpoſe, 
he aſſures us that it reſembles the chatterer in the form 
of its bill and feet, and in its habits, Buffon gives it 
long wings like the daw, whereas they reach but very 
little beyond the coverts of the tail, and appear longer 
on account of the tail being very ſhort, The plumage 
is rufous brown, darker on the upper ſurface; tail- 
quills and large upper coverts black; . 
0 5 | ac 5 
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black, lightly tinged with brown; great upper co- 
verts partly brown partly black; ſmall coverts afid 
dorſal feathers rufous ; under coverts white, and the re- 
verſes of the feathers gloſſy grey. Bill, feet, and nails, 
black; eyes brown. The bill is ſo broad at. the 
baſe as to be equal to half its length. This 
| bird is very common in French and Dutch Guiana. 
The negroes at Cayenne call it My father bird, be- 
cauſe it is bald, and the plumage nearly of the colour 
of the gown of a capuchin: the negroes call all 
monks My father. The female is ſomewhat leſs. The 
young bird has feathers on the head, like other birds, 
and the noftrils entirely covered as in the chatterer.— 
Corvus calvus, Gmel. Choucas chauve, Buff. Co- 
tinga chauve, Vaillant. 
The Paciric Cxow. Length ten inches and a 
half; bill notched near the tip and black; the plu- 
mage on the upper parts is cinereous, beneath palet, 
verging to reddiſh brown; forehead and throat paler, 
almoſt approaching to white; among the feathers of 
this patt are ſome ſlender hairs; hind head and nape 
dufky black; quills black, with the tips dirty white ; 
tail the ſame, all but the two middle feathers which 
are plain black; legs and claws black. Inhabits the 
regions of the Pacific Ocean. Corvus Pacificus, 
Gmel. Pacific crow, Lath. | 
The Tzxo#1c CROw.— Length twelve inches and 
a half; bill broad at the baſe, and the tips of both 
mandibles notched; the plumage is gloſſy black 
above, but dull black on the ander parts: wings and 
tail black, with a N of green; vent and ſide fea- 
thers tipt with duſky white ; legs black. Native of 
Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich iflands, in the South 
ſeas.— Corvus Tropianus, Gmel. Tropic crow, Lath 
| The SrrENDID Ckow,—This elegant ſpecies is 
deſcribed from an individual in the cabinet of M. J. 
Temminck, of Amſterdam. It is to be lamented that 
theſe collections feldom contain any indication of the 
matmers and country of the ſubjetts contained in 
; A a 2 | them, 
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them, Vaillant is of opinion that it goes in flocsk +» 
like the rooks ; and that it is an African bird. The 
epithet. brilliant, or ſhining, is common to many of 
the birds in hot countries; but to none is it given with 
more propriety than to the ſubje& before us. A fine 
green ſhaded with blue, and a purple enriched with 

d, prevails on the plumage ; it appears as if the 
moſt beautiful colours were ground and mixed toge- 
ther, that each might appear in a particular light, and 
vary its ſhade from the different points of view in 
which it is taken, and according as the light ſhines 
more or leſs on its different parts; in the ſun it is of 
a dazzling brighineſs. When the light ſtrikes di- 
ieQly upon it, the top of the head and back of the 
neck appear of a beautiful green, ſhining like an 
emerald ; the lower part of the neck, where this green 
terminates, has a purple collar ſpangled with gold, 


ſpreading ſome way upon the ſcapulars, which are f 


a yellowiſh green, as are the throat, the front of the 
neck, and the breaſt. The cheeks are purple mixed 
with violet; the other part of the body then appears 
black, but in a different light is cupreous green. The 
ſmalleſt wing-coverts, and thoſe neareſt the pinion, are 
ok a beautiful blue like poliſhed ſteel ; ſo are the up- 
per tail-coverts; the large wing-coverts are copper- 
colour with golden dots. The tail is very tapering, 

of a dark green changing to purple and violet. Three 
of the middle feathers of the wing, being partly white, 
form a white bar along the wing ; the reſt of the fea- 
thers are of a changeable green on their outer barbs, -. 
| blackiſh within and below, as well as underneath the 
tail. The bill and feet are black; the wings are 
very ſcanty, reaching but liule beyond the origin of 


the tail—Corvus ſplendidus, the ſplendid crow, Ency. n 


Lond. Eclatant, Vaillant, Ne 85. from which the an- 
nexed Plate is copied. . | 
The RE D-BILLZD Jay. — This ſpecies was firſt | 
deſcribed by Buffon, and copied from him by, Lin- . 
næus and Gmelin. But Vaillant maintains that Bu: | 
. 88 ä n's 
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fon's deſign and deſcription are extremely defettive; 
the two middle quills of the tail are wanting in it, as 
he proved by comparing his own ſpecimen with that 
preſerved in the national cabinet at Paris, which was 
the model from which Buffon's drawing and deſcrip- 
tion were taken. Vaillant denies alſo that it belongs 
to that diviſion called Jays, much leſs, as Montbeil- 
lard afferts, a variety of the European jay. It is pro- 
perly a magpie ; and comes from China, but we can- 
not ſay that it is found in no other part of the world. 
It is ſomewhat leſs than our jay; that is, not ſo thick, 
but including the tail conſiderably longer, as the tail 
itſelf is half as long again as the body. The bill and 
feet are not red, as Buffon aſſerts, but orange-colour ; 
the forehead, cheeks, throat, front and ſides of the 
neck, are black ; the top of the head is covered with 
bluiſh-grey. feathers, which, being long and broad, 
form a kind of pendent creſt. The mantle and ſca- 
pularies are of a reddiſh grey ſhaded with violet; but 

theſe ſhades of blue, violet, and red, are variable in 
different lights. The wing-quills are of the fineſt 
ultramarine blue; at the ends white. The feathers 
of the under part of the body, from the breaſt to the 
tail, are long, ſoft, and white, The tail conſiſts of 
ten quills of. different lengths ; the middle ones are 
very long, and of a blue colour, except a little black 
at the points, but their ends are entirely white; the 
other quills are black alſo on the edges, and terminate 
in a large white ſpot; their exterior webs are of a 
fine blue, the interior white; ſo. that the tail is white 
nderneath, and blue on the ſurface ; the two middle 
all-feathers are very remarkable; towards the extre- 
nity, the feather riſes on each fide the quill, making 
kind of hollow or guiter. No particulars are known 
elpeCting' the modes of life of this bird; but Vail- 
ant was induced to give a figure of it, on account of 
he defetts he obſerved in Buffon's deſcription. Vail- 
ant has alſo a remark on the palpable errors in many 
Buffon s coloured plates; he ſays the ſpecimens of 
a | natural 
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natural hiſtory in the late king's, now the national, ca- 
binei, from which his deſcriptions and drawings are ta- 
ken, had been frequently fumigated with ſulphur tode- 
ſtroy the worms, which had entirely defaced or greatly | 
changed the natural colours. As our account, vol, jy, 
p. 362, was compiled chiefly from Buffon, we have 
thought it eſſentjal to add the above remarks from 
Vaillant.—Corvus erytbrorhyncos, Linn. and Gmel. 
Geay de la Chine I bec rouge, Buff. Pie blanc 
Vaillant, N* 57. 3 ö 
The BrAack-cktsTED Jay Of CRINA.— This 
beautiful bird, called by Vaillant pie bleue d tete noire, 
bas lately been brought from China. It is neatiy che 
fize of the preceding ſpecies, which it reſembles alſo 
in the richneſs of its colours; but the tail is not fo; 
long, nor fo ſtrongly indented, The forehead, top of 
the head, cheeks, and throat, are black; the feathers 
on the head are long, and form a black tuft, which 
the bird has the power of raifing at will. Montbeil⸗ 
lard and ſeveral other writers have placed theſe birds 
- which have a tuft under the divifion of Jays, &ſp& 
rye when they have ſome blue in their plumage; 
ut we know that in moſt genera there are ſpecies that 
can raiſe the feathers of the head occaſionally, fo that 
it cannot afford a reaſon for a permanent diſtinction 
and, as to the colours, they are ſtill more variable and 
uncertain. But ſome naturaliſts have conceived 4 
great analofy between the magpies and jays, more Ih 
eed than really exiſts; for their manners and habit 
ate very different: the jays feed upon fruits and ith 
fots; the magpies never meddle with fruit, but are 
carnivorous, ſeeking their nouriſhment by the ways 
fide, like the ravens; and in the earth, in dungbills 
and infected places, where the jay is never met willi 
The bill of he magpie is alfo more like that of the 
raven, being ſhorter and more compreſſed on ts 
| fides, and thicker than broad, while that of the jay 
ori the contrary more flat. The tarfus in the mag 
js longer than in the jay. Their flight is very J f 
1 ; | | rents 
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OF BIRDS. Convus, 191 
rent; the magpies work their wings in the air; the 
Jays glide, ſmoothly and lightly, becauſe their wings 
are longer and leſs rounded. So that Vaillant does 
not heſitate in pronouncing this, as well as the pre- 
ceding, to be a magpie. The hind part of the neck, 
the mantle, ſcapularies, and wings, are of a delicate 
blue, darker on the ſmall coverts at the origin of the 
wings, and on the outer webs of the large quills. The 
quills of the tail are pointed; they are ultramarine 
blue in general, but white at the ends. The front of 
the neck, the under wing - coverts, and all the plumage 
of the under parts as far as the tail, are of a greeniſh 
white; the bill and nails black, the feet brown.—- 
Corvus cirrhatus, the black-creſted jay, Ency. Lond. 
Pie bleue à tète noire, Vaillant. Upon the whole, 
this ſpecies greatly reſembles the Blue jay of North 
America, deſcribed and figured at vol. iv. p. 363. 
Corvus criſtatus, Gmel, Geay bleu*de Canada, Buff. 
Pica glandaria cærulea criſtata, Roberts. 
Tbe CnixESsE Jay. — Bill bluiſh lead- colour; 
crown of the head brown; over each eye a line f 
white; through the eye, and behind it, a ſtreak of 
black; on the ears a ſpot of bluiſh and white, encir- 
cled with black, which colour deſcends downwards on 
each fide forming a creſcent on the throat, within which 
it is white; the upper part of the neck and body are of 
a rufous bloſſom-colour; ſecond quills and tail brown; 
near the end is a band of black, each tail-feather tipped 
with a white roundiſh ſpot ; legs lead-colour. , Na- 
yy 8 China.— Corvus Sirenſis, Gmel. Chineſe jay, 
 The' Arxican Rook. — Vaillant found this ſpe- 
cies very common at the Cape, where it is called 
koorenland-kraai, the crow of ploughed lands. It is 
Gmilar to the Corvus frugilegus, or rook of Europe, 
except that the baſe of the bill is not devoid of fea- 
thers. If it be true that the baldneſs of the rock 
ariſes from its continually thruſting the beak under 
N 7 | | ground 
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ground in ſearch of ſubſiſtence, the different appearance 
of this found at the Cape may be accounted for from its 
finding a more abundant proviſion above the ground, 
This is the more probable, becauſe young rooks have 
been killed in Europe whoſe roſtrum was entirely co- 
vered with feathers; but theonly way to place the matter 
beyond doubt, would be to confine a young one in a 
cage for a whole year, ſo as to obſerve whether the 
plumage about'the beak were preſerved or not. 

The African rook is more plentiful] in the colony, 
near the Cape, than in the deſerts. They approach 
inhabited places, where they find abundant proviſion 
in the cultivated lands; and they alight in great flocks 
upon ground newly turned up. They are not ſhy, 
but follow the plough to pick up larvæ, worms, and 
inſeQs. They feed alſo occaſionally upon carrion; and 
Vaillant affirms poſitively that the European rook does 
the ſame ; though it has never been oblerved in Eng- 
land. The plumage of this bird is generally of a ſhining 
black, ſhaded with blue and purple, according as the 
rays of light fall more or leſs obliquely. The wings 
do not reach to the extremity of the tail. The bill 
feet, and claws, are black; the eyes dark brown. The 
female is ſmalleſt, and her plumage not fo gloſſy; 
builds either on trees or among the rocks —Corvus 
Afer, * Ency. Lond. Corneille du Cap, Vaillant, N* 
52. Sec the annexed Engraving. 4 

The Indian Daw.—This beautiful ſpecies is de- 
ſcribed and hgured by Vaillant. It is nearly the 
| fize of the common daw, creſted and decorated with 

fix unwebbed feathers or vanes, which ariſe three. 


near each eye, and fall down over the back. The 


bill is pointed at the tip, and thicker at the baſe. The 
tail is ſquare, and conſiſts of ten feathers; the wings 
when folded reach about two-thirds the length of the 
tail. The plumage is a fine ſhining black, changing 
to dark green on the wings. The creſt is made up 
of delicate looſe feathers, which fall back and * 
1. t 
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the bead; quite black at the top, and red at the ſides. 
The long vanes or feathers without webs, which or- 
nament the ſides of the head, reſemble thoſe in the 
royal bird of- paradiſe. Three of them ſpring from 
under each eye, rather on one fide, juſt between the 
eye and ear. The lower one, which is the ſhorteſt 
is ſeven inches long, and is of a reddiſh colour for 
the greateſt half of its length, The lecond is three 
inches longer ; it is black at its origin, and for more 
than half its length; the reſt red. The third on each 
fide is much the longeſt, reaching ſeven inches be- 
yond the tail, and is a reddiſh yellow towards the 
end. Theſe filaments are real feathers, or rather 
ſtems of quills, for they have no webs; nor can even 


— enter about a line and a half deep in the fleſh, 


quills, being hollow and tubular; each one bavin 
a long furrow underneatb, dividing it equally, — 
is articulated tranſverſely all along, the joints being 
not above a line aſunder, as might be felt by paſſing 


faculty of raiſing theſe filaments, and conſequently 
of drawing them cloſe to the body when flying ; for 
they would render the flight irregular, if they were 


depth they enter into the ſkin, it ſeems likely that 
they penetrate the extenſor muſcle, which may ren- 
der them ſubje& to the will of the animal; the ſkin 
alſo in that part of the cheek whence they ſpring, is 
thicker and harder than in any other part, and a deep 
cavity is obſerved if one of them be drawn out, in 
the ſame manner as when a wing or tail feather of 
any bird is extratted. The uſe of theſe vanes is 
not known; probably they are only an ornament. 
The feet are ſhaped as in the reſt of the genus; the 


the noſtrils are covered - with, briſtly hairs, directed 
Vo. VIII. No. 203. Bb forwards, 


the origin of any be diſcovered by the microſcope; 
are exactly of the ſame nature with the other 


tbe finger along. It is probable the bird bas the 


ſubjeR to play about with the wind; and, from the 


bill is lemon-colour, more inclining to orange above; 
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forwards, as in all the other ſpecies; feet and nails 
black. Corvus Indicus, Ency. Lond. Sicrin, Vail- 
tant, N* 82. | 

The Crnovcapor DAw.— The plumage of this 
does not yield to the preceding in brilliancy and va- 
riableneſs; and with that it might be eaſily con- 
founded on a flight view. This, however, is not fo 
large; but it is ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed by the tail, 
which is ſhorter,'and almoſt ſquare, the lateral quills 
being not above half an inch ſhorter than the middle 
ones; whereas the tail of the former we have ſeen to 
be very unequal, or tapered. Neither has the chou- 
cador the white bar on the wing; the reſt of the co- 
tours are nearly the ſame, though differently diſtri- 
- buted. The head, back and ſides of the neck, and 
pinions, are of a very bright gold green; the mantle 
and ſcapulars of the pureſt gold-colour highly bur- 
niſhed ; the large wing-coverts are the colour of 
poliſhed ſteel, ſet off with purple, and varying from 
ultramarine blue- to dark emerald green; the wing- 
quills are gloſſy black, but violet varying to purple 
at their origin, and terminating in a rich gold-colour, 
which tips the outer webs. The quills of the tail are 
of a copper-colour ſpread like a thin powder, eſpe- 
cially on the mid-quills; the laterals are bordered 
with dull green, which at the extremities takes a 
beautiful ſhade of blue or violet, according as they 
are turned towards the light. The front of the 
neck, the breaſt, and under parts of the body, are 
gold-colour ſhaded with violet, ſimilar to the ſcapu- 
lars, but not ſo bright as on the parts above. The 
upper and under tail-coverts, and the lower belly, 
are dark green; the quills are all black underneath. 
This ſpecies is deſcribed from a ſtuffed bird in the 
cabinet of M. Ray of Breukelezwaard: its country 
is not known. — Corvus choucador, Ency. Lond. 
Choucador, Vaillant, N* 88. 


The SEN EAI Macriz. Vaillant gives the 
| | name 
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name of piapiac to the only ſpecies of magpie he 
found in Africa, and. which he met with only in the 
moſt diſtant part of the country of the Great Nama- 
quois, It ſeems to be the ſame with that called the 
Senegal magpie, vol. iv. p. 354. but Vaillant ſup- 
poſes the ſpecimen from which Buffon's drawing 
was taken to have been a young one not full 
grown; for the tail is neither ſo long nor ſo tufted ; 
his bird is alſo ſmaller upon the whole, and the 
wings not ſo brown; all which dillintions agree 
with the piapiac while young; ſo that, not being 
confined to Senegal, he has given it a more appro- 
priate name, a name analogous to the cry it utters 
in a wild ſtate, the only one it is known to emit, and 
which it pronounces as diſtintly as man could do. 

Theſe birds perch on the tops of high trees, and 
are ſometimes ſeen in flocks of about twenty. The 
males have a very long tail, longer than the European 
magpie, but not ſo thick, the quills being narrower 
and pointed. It flies ſwifter and better, on account 
of the length of the wing-quills in proportion to the 
weight of the body. Like our magpie, it builds its 
neſt on the top of tall trees, cloſing it with thorns on 
every fide, except one ſmall horizontal hole. The 
eggs are ſix or eight in number, of a bluiſh white, 
with ſpots of brown, which are larger and more nu- 
merous towards the big end of the egg. Vaillant 
was aſſured by the natives, that this bird was ſeen at 
this place only in certain parts of the year. He 
thinks it ſingular, that, flying ſo well, this — has 
never found its way into countries nearer to the 
Cape, or even to the confines of the Rio Grande; 
but he never ſaw or heard of it in thoſe parts. 

This magpie is of a gloſſy black, but not ſo dark 
on the belly as on the back; the primary wing-quills, 
and the lateral ones of the tail, have a ſhade of 
brown. , The feet and bill are perfeQly black, like 
our European ſpecies; and the eyes are nut-brown. 

72 B be The 
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The female is rather leſs than the male, and her tail 
is ſhorter, | | 
In the colledion of M. Ray de Breukelerwaard, 
at Amſterdam, is a variety of this ſpecies, ſaid to 
have come from Senegal, which is very remarkable 
for the peculiarity of having a double quill in the 
tail; this ſecond quill ariſes out of the ſame tube, 
and is as long as the firſt, but has no feathers upon 
it. Corvus Senegalenſis, Gmel. C. piapiac, Ency. 
Lond. Pie du SEneEgal, Buff. Pica Senegalenſh, 
Bri: African crow, Lath.  Piapiat, Vaillant, 
N* 54- NT | 
The RED-BEZLTLIED Maceis.—Not knowing any 
thing of the manners and habits of this bird, whic 
had never before been deſcribed, but was exami 
by Vaillant in the collection of M. Ray de Breuke- 
lerwaard, at Amſterdam, it is placed next to the Se- 
negal magpie, becauſe it reſembles it in ſhape of 
body and tail; yet its bill is weaker than moſt of the 
 thagptes, This ſpecies is ſaid to come from the” 
South-Sea iſlands ; it is about the ſize of the com- 
mon blackbird; but the tail is tapering, balf as long 
again as the whole body, and has only eight quills, 
in which it ſeems to differ from any bird yet known. 
The upper part of ihe body, head, neck, ſcapulars, 
artd breaſt, are of a gloſſy black, with ſteel-blue ſhades * 
im cettain poſitions of the rays of light; the two mid- 
dle feathers of the wings are of a dark red; the reſt, 
and the tail, perfeftly black. The feathers upon 
the belly, flanks, legs, and under the tail, are pale 
red, or fleſh-colour, like the pewit, The bill, feet, 
and claws, are black. —Coryus ruber, the red-bellied 
magpie, Ency. Lond, Pie à culotte de peau, Vail. 
tant, N* 55. 1 
The EMI A MAcriz.— Tbis has greater affinity 
to the Engliſh magpie than the preceding; but of its 
habits, modes of Keio, and even from what part of 
Inca it comes, we are entirely ignoram. wo fol- 
wing 
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jowing deſeription is from a ſpecimen in the eabinet 
of M. Temminck, freaſurer to the India Compa 

at Amſterdam; and its name is formed from his. 1 
is about the ſize of a thruſh, but longer; the tail is 
very long, and conſiſts of ten feathers; the four 
middle ones are of equal length; the others are ſue- 
ceffively ſhorter and ſhorter. The bill, feet, and 


claws, are black; all the feathers on the body are 


long, ſoft, and filky to the touch; by an indifferent 
light they appear black; but have green or purple 
refleQions, according as the rays of light fall upon 
them. The forehead and the ſpace between the eyes 
and the bill are covered with minute feathers, fo 
cloſe together as to be a dead black without any 

lofs or reflection, like velvet. The wing-quills are 

lackiſh ; the four middle quills of the tail are green- 
iſh; the reſt have only their outer edges of that co- 
Jour; ſo that the under part of the tail is blackiſts 


and the upper part of a dull green. This bird was. 


brought from Batavia; but, as moſt veſſels going to 
and from the Indies touch there, it might have come 
originally from ſome other part of the world. —Cor- 
vus temia, Ency. Lond. Temia, Vaillant, Ne 56. 
The Rurous Maceis of Bxxncai. — This is 
placed among the magpies on account-of its exterior 
form, though it is not much larger than the great 
cinereous fhrike of Europe, which it reſembles in 
many other reſpeAs, and may be regarded as the 
conneQing link between the magpies and the ſhrikes; 
for theſe have mach fimilarity, and hence Vaillant 


places them in ſucceſſion. This bird is a native of 


Bengal. Vaillant calls it pie rouſſe; but the name it 
bears in its own country is not known, any more 


than its habits and modes of life; ſo that we can 


only deſcribe its colours, referring to the annexed 
figure. The bill is the colour of horn, and very 
ſtrong in proportion to the fize of the bird. The 
head and neck are black inclining to brown, but 

| | | llightly 
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Aightly tinged with red; the reſt of the plumage un- 
derneath, as far as the under-coverts of the wings, is 
' fleſh-colour; the mantle is umber- brown; the croup 
and upper wing-coverts are of the ſame light-red as 
the belly; the wing-quills are dark brown, the laſt 
having their outer webs of a whitiſh grey, and the 
ſame colour prevails over the ſmall and large feathers 
which cover the wings. The tail conſiſts of ten 
uills, tapering like thoſe of the common magpie ; 
they are moſtly a brown black on their exterior 
edges, the longer quills partaking more and more of 
light grey, ſo that the two middle ones are almoſt 
entirely of that colour; they all have a ſpot at the 
extremity, red above, white underneath. The feet 
and nails are brown; the wings when cloſed extend 
not much beyond the origin of the tail. The noſtrils 
are covered with little feathers pointing forwards, 
and there is a kind of hairs at the corners of the 
mouth. — Corvus rufus, Ency. Lond. Pie rouſſe, 

Vaillant, N* 59. 
The SuxIKE Maceris.—This'is ſtill ſmaller than 
the preceding, and approaches nearer to the butcher- 
birds, or ſhrikes; which has occaſioned this com- 
pound name to be given to it. It is about the length 
of the cinereous ſhrike, but thicker in the body, 
The deepeſt black and the pureſt white ornament its 
plumage; and, though theſe are the only colours, they 
are ſo agreeably diſpoſed as to form one of the 
prettieſt birds which adorn colleQtions of natural hiſ- 
tory. The head, neck, and breaſt, are of a ſhining 
black ; the feathers on the upper part of the breaſt 
are long and narrow, and lie looſely with their points 
over the pure white of the reſt of the under part of 
the body, including the under tail-coverts; the man- 
tle is partly white; the wings are black with white 
youu ; the croup and upper tail-coverts are of a 
ining white, admirably contraſting the ten black 
quills of the tail; which are tapering, and each ter- 
5 | minating 
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minating in a white ſpot. The bill is ſhort and 
thick, of a ſhining black, as are the feet and nails. 
In ſeveral cabinets this 1s deſcribed as'a Chineſe ſpe- 
cies, which Vaillant doubts, becauſe he received the 
ſpecimen in his own poſlefſion from Cayenne; and 
he adds that it was ſtuffed and prepared after the 
manner uſed in that iſland, which he ſays 1s different 
from any other ;- ſo that he is very much inclined to 
the opinion that Cayenne is the native place of this 
laſt of the magpies.—Corvus lanius, 22 Lond. 
Pic pie-greche, Vaillant, Ne 60. 

The BLuz Crow.—About nine inches long; top 
of the head ſhining gloſſy black; body aſh-colour, 
paleſt beneath; wings and tail of a moſt beautiful 
blue; the laſt very long, the feathers ſhortening by 
degrees, and white at the tips. Inhabits Dauria, 
where it arrives in April. Dr. Pallas ſays it is a 
very timorous bird, though crafty, noiſy, and clamor- 
ous.— Corvus cyaneus, Gmel. and Pallas. Blue crow, 
Latham. 

The AFRICAN Coe — Length one foot ten 
inches; bill red; head and neck dark purple, ſome- 
what creſted, each feather tipped with grey as far as 
the hind-head ; back brown; belly pale 'aſh-colour ; 
quills bluiſh on the outer edges ; two middle tail-fea- 
thers tweive inches long, the outer ones ſhort; all of 
them tipped with white; legs red. Native of Africa. 
Corvus Africanus, Gmel. African crow, Lath. 

The Surinam CROW. — Size of the common 
crow ; bill duſky ; head deep green; hind part rich 
blue; beneath that pale green; under each ear, and 
on the hind part. of the neck, a ſpot of the ſame; 
neck, breaſt, belly, back, and wing-coverts, beautiful 
changeable green; prime quills duſky, ends rich 
blue; tail duſky ; legs fleſh-colour. Native of Su- 
rinam.—Corvus Surinamenſis, Gmel, Surinam daw, 
Brown. Surinam crow, Lath. 

The SHORT-TAILED Crow, — Size of a black- 


bird ; 
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bird; bill grey brown; corners of the mouth orange; 
irides whitiſh; head and throat black; over the eye 
a fulvous tripe, from the noſtrils to the hind-head; 
bind-part of the neck, the back, and ſcapulars, beau- 
tiful green; throat, neck, breaſt, belly, ſides, and 
thighs, fulvous; under the wings, black; ſmaller 
wing-coverts ſhining blue green; greater ones the 
fame as the back; quills black; on the fix firſt a 
White ſpot about the middle. Tail ſcarcely an inch 
in length, black, tipped with green. Legs orange. 
Native of the Molucca iſles. There are ſix other 
varieties of this bird, ſomewhat ſmaller, and varying 
a liule in the plumage. —Corvus brachyurus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Merle verd des Moluques, Briſſ. Breve, 
ou merle, de Bengal, Buff. Short-tailed crow, Lath. 

The Ca RENNE Crow.—Size of a mifſe]-tbruſh; 
bill curved the whole length, red like fine ſealing- 
wax; noſtrils covered with black briſtles; head, up- 
per parts of the body, wings, and tail, black; wing- 
coverts mottled with white ; under parts of the body 
aſb-colour; legs duſky. Native of Cayenne. —Cor- 
vus auſtralis, Gmel. C. Cayenbenſis, Ency. Lond. 
Cayenne red- billed crow, Latham. 


CORACIAS, RE ROLLER. 


The GREEN ROLLER. — This is a new ſpecies, 
apparently much allied to tbe common or garrulous 
roller, yet differing from it ſufficiently to conſtitute a 
diſtin& and ſeparate ſpecies. We are ignorant of its 
native country; or at leaſt of the diſtci& of India from 
which Monſ. Poivre, a traveller who was much in- 
tereſted in the progreſs of natural biſtory, and to 
whom that ſcience lies under many obligations, im- 
ported it into Europe. This roller, which is called 
green, becauſe ſuch is, in fact, the prevaili: g colour 
of its plumage, is of ſomewhat imaller dunenſions 
than the garrulous roller. The front feathers up to 


- the eyes, and thoſe near the baſe. of tbe bill and 


- _ throat 
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throat, are of a reddiſh white : the head, neck, uppe 

part of the back; all the ſcapular. feathers, thole of 
the wings next the body, and, in general, all their 
upper coverings, are of fine beryl-green, All «he 
under feathers, from the reddiſh-white of the throat 
to the lower part of the belly, are alſo of the ſame 
green caſt, yet of a brighter tint; which, aſſuming a 
white ſhade towards the abdomen, paſſes at length 10.a 
white, lightly tinged with the {ame green on the under 
covering of the tail. The firſt ſix large wing-teathers 
are of a beautiful blue, inclining to purple, while the 
next in order are lightly tipped with green. The 
- rump-feathers and upper coverings of the tail are of a 
bluiſh green, as are the two intermediate tail-feathers ; 
except -that, when they are diſconneQted with the 
tail, they are blue both on the upper and under ſur- 
face, though of a lighter tinge on tbe latter. The 
green roller is very rare. The only ſpecimen which 
I have ſeen: (ſays Vaillant) belongs to my own col- 
leQtion, as it formerly did to that of M. Aubri, mi- 
niſter of the church of St. Louis at Paris. I pur- 
chaſed it at the ſale of that gentleman's cabinet, which 
took place in conſequence of his death. In his life- 


time, he aſſured me that he had it from M. Poivre. 


—Rallier verd, Vaillant's Birds of Paradiſe, &c. 

The IX DIAN ROTLERA.— Specific character, gene- 
ral colour blue; the ſore- part teſtaceous ; cap green. 
The bill is black, an inch and a half long; crown 
bluiſh green; neck and upper part of the back teſta- 
ceous; temples and chin ſtreaked with purple and 
white; wings mixed green and blue; outer. tail-fea- 
thers in the middle ſea-green. Inhabits Ceylon; 
eleven inches long.— Coracias Indica, Gmel. Blue 
Jay from the Eaſt Indies, Edwards. Indian roller, 
Latham. | > 

The. Cart RorLIER. — Plumage moſtly blue; 
quill-feathiers pale yellow at the outer edge. Inha- 
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bits Ethiopa; the female bluiſh black. — Coracias 
Caffra, Gmel. Cape roller, Latham. 
The BUR RolLER.— General colour blue daſh- 
ed with pale green; beneath ruſty ; wings tipped with 
black.—Coracias cœrulea, Gmel. Blue roller, Lath. 
The ULTRAMARINE RoLLER.—This bird is of 
a moſt beautiful vivid blue; bill dirty-aſh colour; 
length eight inches. —Coracias cyanea, Gmel. Ultra- 
marine roller, Latham. 
The Fairy RoLLEr.—Plumage principally blue; 
neck on the fore-part and ſides, wy bly; quill- 
feathers, and greater wing-coverts, black; bill ſtrong, 
and with the legs black ; wings with three ſmall blue 
ſpots; tail duſky-blue. Inhabits India; ſize of a 
blackbird. —Coracias puella, the fairy roller, Turton. 
. The BLUE sTRIPED ROLLER. — Plumage bluiſh- 
black with greeniſh-blue ſtreaks; bill, tail, and legs, 
black: female cinereous grey, not ſtreaked ; quill- 
feathers black, edged with cinereous; irides red. 
Inhabits New Caledonia; eight inches long. —Cor- 
cias ſtriata, Gmel. Blue ſtriped roller, Latham. 
The PIED ROLLER. — Moſtly black; beneath, 
lower part of the back, rump, and upper tail-coverts, 
white; tail equal, tipped with white; bill bluiſh; 
two inches and a half long. Wing-coverts variegated 
with black and white, the ſecondary ſome of them 
black, ſome white; two middle tail-feathers quite 
black ; greater quill-feathers, and outer edge of the 
wings, black. Legs plumbeous; claws ſtrong, ſharp, 
black. Inhabits New Guinea; thirteen inches long; 
it is of a doubtful genus, between the Oriole, Cora- 
cias, and Ramphaſtos.—Coracias varia, Gmel. Caſſi- 
can de la Nouvelle Guinee, Buff. Pied roller, La- 
The RE D-BREASTED ROLLER, — Something leſs 
than the common crow. Body uniformly black, with 
a ſlight bluiſh gloſs on the back and wings. Beak 
ſtrong, broadiſh at the baſe, and ſlightly notched . 
5 p the 
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the tip; lower mandible paliſh towards the tip ; each 
fide of the upper mandible are ſeven hairs, flattened 
at the lower part and riſing in a curved direction. 
Two outer tail-feathers ſhorter than the reſt. Legs 
black; claws ſtrong ; that of the back toe larger than 
the reſt. — Coracias ſcutata, the red-breaſted roller, 
Turton. | 

The Gretv-TAilED RoLLtEeR,—Specific characy 
ter, the head and neck black; body above ruſty- 
brown, beneath cinereous; wings white in the middle; 
tail very long, wedge-ſhaped; grey, tipped with 
black. Bill -black; legs cinereous; wing-coverts 
ruſty-brown ; greater and ſecondary quill-feathers 
white, the primary black. Inhabits India; ſeventeen 
inches long. — Coracias vagabunda, the grey-tailed 
roller, Turton. | 15 

The TAuk RoLLEs. — Plumage white, inter- 
ſperſed with reddiſh; beneath bay; legs yellow; 
tail-feathers black tipped with white. Bill yellow; 
nine firſt quill-feathers white as far as the middle, 
and then black, the reſt wholly black ; claws fleſh- 
colour. Inhabits ſouthern Aſia; ſize of a black- 
bird; is docile and imitative. — Coracias docilis, 
Gmel. 8 | 

The Cximson ROLLER. — Body a rich vivid 
crimſon; bill orange; head lightly creſted; ſide- 
teathers longer than the reſt ; legs duſky; long quill- 
feathers and tail black. Inhabits Cayenne; is pro- 
bably not of this genus.—Coracias militaris, Turton. 
The Birack ROLLER. - The whale body and limbs 
black; bill ſtrong; tail {even inches long; total 
length fixteen inches. —Coracias nigra, Turton. 

The Ar RIAN ROLLER. — The upper parts of 
the body ferruginous; beneath lilac ; vent green- 
blue; quill and tail-ſeatherg blue, with blackiſh tips. 
Body ſtout; hill yellow; legs brown. Inhabits 
Africa; eight inches and a half long. — Coracias 
Afra, Turton, © © 
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The BIAcx-HEADED Roller. —General caft of 
the plumage purpte-blue ; head and neck black; body 
beneath white; quill-feathers brown; tail wedge- 
ſhaped. Bill and legs red; nape pale grey; two 
middle tail-fegthers blue, the reſt purpliſh, all tipped 
with white. Inhabits China; ſize of a crow. — Cora- 
cias melanocephala, Turton. 

- The Noisy RoLLtr.—Body principally black, 
with a ſpot on the wings; vent, baſe, and tip of the 
tail, black. Bill two inches and a half long; ftraight- 
th, black, toothed, and horn-colour,. near the tip; 
noſtrils, naked, long, placed at the bafe of the bill. 
Six firſt quiil-feathers white at the baſe, forming the 
ſpot on the wings; vent and lower tail-coverts white; 
tail long, round, the large feathers white at the baſe, 
the lateral ones within tipped with white; wings, 
when folded, reach as far as the middle of the tail. 
Legs black, the outer toe connefted at the baſe to 
the middle one, which very much affimilates it to the 
crow. Inhabits Norfolk Iſlands in great numbers; 
nineteen inches long; is fooliſh, and very noiſy by 
night. —Coracias ſtrepera, Turton. 


ORIOLUS, xu ORIOLE. 


The CrimBinG OR IOI E. Specific character, 
colour tawny ; head, neck, and breaſt, ſpotted with 
white; tail rounded; Bill yellowiſti-grey ; colour 
of the belly inclining to brown; legs blackiſh. In- 
habits among trees in Guiana, which it climbs like a 
pie, and picks out inſetts from under the bark; ſeven 
inches long.—Oriolus picus, Gmel. Talapiot, Buff. 
Climbing oriole, Latham. 

The Painted ORIOIE. — Specific charakter, 
front red; nape orai-ye; back yellow; cheeks, rump, 
and belly, bluiſh; ſhoulders brown; qui! and tail- 
feathers black. Inhabits America. —Oriolus pius, 
Turton. k | 

The RE D-BREASTED Oxr1oLe.—Specific charac- 

| ny 
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ter, colour black; chin, throat, breaſt, and upper 
angle of the wings, red. Inhabits Guiana and Ca- 
yenne: ſeven inches long; ſings pleaſantly ; imitates 
the notes of other birds; builds a long cylindrical 
penſile neſt. —Oriolus Americanus, Gmel. Merula 
Indica, Ray. Troupiale de Cayenne, Buff. Mock- 
ing-bird of Guiana, Bancroft. Red-breaſted oriole, 
Latham. 

The Rice Ox1oLte.— Black; bead, neck, and 
breaſt, with a purple ſhade. Bill one inch and a 
half long, convex and protuberant at the baſe, In- 
habits Cayenne; nine inches long.—Oriolus oryzi- 
vorus, Gmel. Rice oriole, Lath. 

The Huvpson's-Bay ORIOLE. —Blackiih-green; 
head, chin, outer quill-feathers, thighs and ſtreaks on 
the breaſt white. Inhabits Hudſon's Bay; eight 
inches and a half long. —Oriolus Hudſonius, Gmel. 
Hudſonian white-headed oriole, Penn. This is placed 
po variety of the Louiſianian oriole, in Turton's 

inn. mY 

The Axzican ORIOLE.— This is ſaid by Vail- 
lant to be the only ſpecies which breeds in the ſouth 
of Africa, where it ſpends the greateſt part of the 
ear, but not without moving from one woody can- 
on to another, as the, fruits ripen in different quarters. 
The head of the male is entirely black, which colour 
pervades the throat and front of the neck quite to 
the breaſt, where a fine jonquil-yellow begins, and 
covers all the upder parts. The upper-ſurface, from 
the hind-head, is moſtly yellow (differing chiefly in 
this from the. black-capped oriole, O. Mexicanus, 
vol. iv. p. 389. which has a black mantle;) but re- 
ceives an olive tint on the back, ſcapulars, wing and 
tail eoverts, and the four mid-quills of the tail; on 
the wings there is a good deal of black, tipped and 
edged with ſhades of white, grey, and yellow; the 
four lateral tail-quills on each fide are black within 
and yellow without, the black increaſing on thoſe 

| | neareſt 
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neareſt the middle. The bill and eyes are brown 
red; legs and feet lead-colour; nails brown. The 
female is leſs than the male; her black hood is tinted 
with olive, and her bill eee In che young bird 
the hood is olive grey, and does not extend ſo far; 
and thoſe parts which are to be yellow, are as yet 
olive green. 

This ſpecies is very frequent-i in the foreſts of the 
eaſtern coaſt of Africa, from the Saumache or Brak 
River quite to Caffraria; but only in large woods 
and on the higheſt trees. It is ſuppoſed to inhabit 
alſo Senegal, Angola, and Abyſſivia The neſt is 
made of bits of wood and fibres of roots, covered on 
the outſide with moſs, and lined with feathers; the 
eggs are four in number, of a dirty white, with brown 
ſpots collected at the large end like a crown ; the 
male fits alternately with the female, and the incuba- 
tion laſts eighteen days. This bird has ſuch a va- 
ried ſong, that you might think you heard ſeveral 
different kinds, or at leaſt a bird that was endeavour- 
ing to imitate the notes of other. birds: but in the 
| love-ſeaſon the ſong is more uniform, and the ſylla- 
bles cou-dou-gnan may be readily diſtinguiſhed, being 
expreſſed with great harmony and ſtrength. — Sup- 
poſed to be the Moloxita, ou Religieule d'Abyſ- 
ſinie, of Buffon. Loriot ' coudougnan, Vaillant, N*: 
261, 2. 

The RED Ox1oLE. — Specific character, colour 
vermilion; wings, belly, and tail, deepeſt black.. 
Bill and legs black; irides flame-colour. Inbabits | 
Antigua.—Oriolus ruber, Gmel. Troupiale rouge 
d'Antigue, Sonnerat. Red oriole, Latham. | 

The Guiana OrioLie.—Specific charaQer, co- 
jour blackiſh, edges of the feathers grey; breaſt and 
neck bencath red, Tail ſtriate with grey; legs and 
claws brown. Inhabits Guiana; above ſeven inches 
long.—Oriolus Guianenſis, Gmel. Troupiale de la 
Guiane, Buff. Guiana oriole, Lath. 


The 
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The ANTIGUA yYELLOow ORIOLE. — Golden; 
hind-part of the back, wings, and tail, black. Bill 
and legs black; irides red. Inhabits Antigua and 
South America. —Oriolus flavus, Gmel. Troupiale 
jaune d'Antigue, Sonnerat. Antiguan yellow oriole, 
Latham. 

The VaritcaTED ORIOIE.— Specific charafter, 
black ; beneath, rump and ſmaller wing-coverts fer- 
ruginous. Bill and legs dark blue; outer edges of the 
ſecondary quill-feathers dirty-white. Sometimes va- 
ries in having the head-and neck variegated with 
blackiſh and greeniſh; chin and throat black; breaſt 
cheſnut; belly yellowiſh; quill and tail-feathers 
blackiſh edged with white: probably occaſioned by 
difference of ſex. Inhabits Cayenne; ſix inches 
long.—Oriolus varius, Gmel. Carouge de Cayenne, 
Buff. Cheſnut and black Baltimore, Lath. 

The St. Dominco Or10LE.—Specific charatter, 
black; body on the hind-part, wing-coverts, and ſpot 
on the wings, pale yellow. Inhabits New Spain, Ja- 
maica, and St. Domingo; eight inches long ; builds 
a purſe-ſhaped neſt on the extreme branches of trees, 
hanging over water. Oriolus Dominicenſis, Gmel. 
Carouge de St. Domingue, Buff. St. Domingo ori- 
ole, Latham. | ; 

The BRASILIAN ORIOLE.—Vellow; head, throat, 
ſpot on the ſhoulders, wings, and tail, black. Bill 
black; wing-coverts with a white ſpot in the middle; 
legs brown. Inhabits Braſil; fixes its neſt to a plan- 
tain-leaf by means of filaments; ten inches long.— 
Oriolus jamacaii, Gmel. from Will. and Ray. Bra- 
ſilian oriole, Lath. 4 

The Wutrte-winGeD Okr1OLE. — Specific cha- 
ratter, black, with a white ſpot on the wings. Fe- 
male cinnamon-brown ; beneath ſomewhat cinereous. 
Inhabits Cayenne and Surinam; eight inches long. 
| * N leucopterus, Gmel, White-winged oriole, 
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8. There is a variety met with at New Vork. — 
White-backed oriole, Penn. White-backed maik- 
thieves, Kalm. 

The BLUE Or1oLE — Specific character, black or 
cinereous; bead, wings, and tail, blue. Bill tawny. 
Inhabits onen 6 Gmel. Small 
blue jay, Ray. Xanthornus cœruleus, Briſſ. Blue 
oriole, Lath. 

The Tairrz-sTAIT ED ORtorE. — Bluiſh lead- 
colour; head wich a triple ſtripe of black, and waved 
with black on the ſides; lower part of the back and 
rump jonquil- yellow. Bill duſky; ſtripes on the 
head commencing at the upper mandible, and from 
thence dividing and paſſing over the head and 
through the eyes each fide; behind each eye a lon- 
gitudinal white ſtreak extending ſome way down the 
neck; larger quill-feathers black, ſhorter tipt with 
while; two outer tail-feathers each fide white, the 
reſt black; legs. reddiſh-brown. Inbabits India.— 
Oriolus trifaſciatus, Turton. 

The Y2LLOW-THROATED Oxz1ioLE. — Green; 
eyebrows, cheeks, and chin, yellow; ſome of the 
wing-coverts tipped with white. Bill corneous ; legs 
grey. Iahabits Hudſon's Bay; nine inches long. — 
Oriolus viridis, Gmel. Yellow-throated oriole, Penn. 

The RUs TX ORIOLER.— Black; edge of the wings 
ruſty ; head and neck purpliſh-black ; belly dirty- 
aſh. Bill and legs diriy-aſh; area of the eyes black; 
wings and tail with a greeniſh ſhade. -Inhabits New 
Vork; from ſeven. to eight inches long. — Oriolus 
ferrugineus, Gmel. Ruſty oriole, Penn. 

The BROWN-HEADED ORIOLE. — Black; head 
_ ruſty-brown; tail dirty-aſh, Inhabits New York; 


gregarious. — Oriolus fuſcus, Gmel. Brown-beaded 


Oriole, Penn. 

The Oo ALAsRKA Quiols. — Specific charac- 
ter, brown; ſpot under the eyes and chin white; 
| throat and breaſt ruſty-brown. Bill and legs brown. 

a Inhabits 
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Inhabits the iſland of Oonalaſchka; eight inches long, 
—Oriolus Aoonalaſchkenſis, Gmel, Aoonalaſchkan 
oriole, Lath. | | | 

The SH arP-TAILED ORIOLE.-Vatiegated; tail- 
feathers ſharp-pointed. Bill and legs dufky; crown 
brown or cinereous; cheeks brown; thighs and vent 
pale yellow ſpoited with brown; belly white; back 
varied with cinereous, black, and white; quill-fea- 
thers and wing-coverts brown, the latter edged with 
_ ruſty ; tail duſky-olive, with pale bands. Inhabyts 
New Vork; fize of a lark. — Oriolus caudacutus, 
Gmel. Sharp-tailed oriole, Penn. and Lath. | 

The PARADISE ORTIOLE. — Specific character, 
colour tawny- yellow; frontlet, chin, primary tail- _ 
coverts and feathers black at the extremity. Bill 
brown. Inhabits India; eight inches long. —Ortolus 
aureus, Gmel. Rollier de paradis, Buff. Goiden 
bird of paradiſe, Lat. | 

The Fon x-TAiLED ORIOIE.— Specific character, 
black; back, rump, quill-feathers, and forked tail, 
inclining to blue; lower tail-coverts white. Bill yel- 
low; tail long; legs and claws black. Inhabits New 
Spain; ſize of a blackbird, Otiolus furcatus, Gmel. 
ow cauda bifida, Briſſ. Fork-tailed oriole, La- 
tham. | 


GRACULA, Tus GRAKLE. 

The FgTID GRAKLE. — Specific character, plu- 
mage black, quill-feathers bluiſh ; band round the 
neck naked; head with ere&t ſhort ſilky feathers ; 
bill like that of the cuckow; noſtrils oval, naked; 
tongue ſharp ; tail even. Inhabits America: ſize of 
a magpie. — Gracula fœtida, Gmel. Fetid grakle, 
Latham. 1 

The Diar GRAEKLE.— Upper parts bluiſh-black; 
belly, ſpot on the wings, and lateral tail-feathers, 


white. Inhabits Bengal: fize of a thruſh.— Gracula 


Vox. VIII. No. 203. Dd ſaularis, 
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ſaularis, Gmel. Bengal magpie, or dial-bird, Albin; 
(ſee vol. iv. p. 182.) Dial grakle, Latham. | 

The ECG VTI AN GRAEKLE.— Superior part of the 
body greeniſh-blue ; belly ferruginous, legs blood- 
red. Neck with a longitudinal] rulty line at the fides. 
Inhabits Egypt; four inches long; feeds on inſedds. 
— Graculus atthis, Gmel. Corvus AÆgyptius viridi- 
maculatus, Haſſelqu. Egyptian grakle, Lath. 

The Lonc-31LLED GRAKLE.— Specific charac- 
ter, body brown; beneath ochre-yellow; head and 
neck black; band round the neck naked, wrinkled; 
area of the wings white; tail wedge-ſhaped; black, 
white at the tip. Bill black, Jong ; noſtrils placed in 
the middle ; tongue deeply cleft, the edges jagged; 
Irids duſky; firlt quill-feathers obliquely white at the 
baſe; legs long, ſtout, black; body, flender. Inha- 
bits South America; about eight inches long. —Gra- 
cula longiroſtra, Gmel. Gr. brunnea, Pallas. Long- 
billed grakle, Latham. | | 

There 1s a variety of this ſpecies of a ſhining black; 
ſome of the feathers of the ſhoulders and tail yellow; 
found in the Sandwich iſlands. — Oriolus nobilis, 
 Merrem. © : | 
' The Daun IAN GRAKLE.— Plumage hoary ; ſpot 
on the crown and back between the wings violet 
black; tail and wings with a ſhade of green, the lat- 
ter with a double white ſtripe. Inhabits the ozier 
banks of Dauria; in its neſt and eggs reſembles the 
thruſh. — Gracula ſturnina, Gmel. Gr. cana, Pall. 
Daurian grakle, Ency. Lond. 

The YELLow-Faced GRAKLE. — Body black; 
band on the wings and body beneath white; region 
of the eyes naked, wrinkled. Bill compreſſed ; nol- 
trils oval; legs. yellow. Inhabits New Holland.— 
Gracula iQterops, the yellow-faced grakle, Turton. 

The CLiimsinG GraxLE. — Plumage ſtriate; 
above tawny, beneath yeliowiſh ; head and chin va- 
tied with tawny and white; tail wedge-ſhaped, K. 
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and with the wings tawny. Bill black, near two 
inches long, à little curved; legs black. Inhabits 
the interior parts of Guiana; climbs trees like the 
woodpecker. — Gracula Cayennenſis, Gmel. Picu- 
cule de Cayenne, Buff. Climbing grakle, Lath. 

The Cocxscoms GRAKLE.— Upper parts of the 
body cinereous ; tail and quill-feathers black ; crown 
and chin with warty excreſcences. Inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope: fix inches long. Gtacula ca- 
runculata, Gmedl. ' Tringa carunculata Capenſis, Walch. 
Cock ſcomb tare, Lath. 


PARADISEA, Tye BIRD or PARADISE. 


IN the year 1804, M. Vaillant began to publiſh a 
work upon the hiſtory of a few genera only of birds; 
namely, the Birds of Paradiſe, Rollers, Promerops, 
Toucans, and Barbets. From that work we have 
extracted the natural hiſtory of the Green Roller, a 
new ſpecies; and we ſhall now copy bis deſcription 
of the beautiful long feathers which charatterize the 
Great Emerald Bird of Paradiſe, as it may ſerve to 
correct our account in vol. iv. p. 411. —<© Theſe 
feathers proceed from the flanks, pais beyond the tail 
with which they are blended, and form behind it a 
maſs of extreme tenuity, light and tranſparent as air, 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh them by the epithet ſubalarian, 
becauſe they have their origin under the wings. 
Their total amount exceeds 600, though Buffon 
mentions only 40 or go on each fide. I have had 
the patience to count them in fifty individuals, all 
very entire; and I have reckoned from 260 to 310 
on a ſide, Their forms, colours, and natures, vary 
according to their poſitions. The largeſt meaſure 
from twenty to twenty-two inches in length, and have 
long downy beards, which are ſo many ſmall feathers, 
with their complete complement of beardſets, per- 
| feRlly viſible. They are of a bright brown colour, 
and terminate in a long hairy filament, The ſecondary, 
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which cover the firſt. have ſmooth and gloſſy beards, 
and are of a beautiful jonquil yellow. The third 
ſet is compoſed of feathers, ſimilar to the ſecondary, 
- Which they cover. They are very narrow, preſent 
the ſame yellow hue at their bales, and are tipped 
with a glowing purple, finely contraſting with the 
yellow ground on which they are diſtributed by gra. 
dations, the ſmallet occupying the upper range. 
The ſpace on the fide between the thighs and brealt, 
which is covered by all theſe ſubalarian feathers, 
fcarcely exceeds two ſquare inches. Theſe gaudy 
appendages are cloſely preſſed on one another, and 
imbedded fo deeply, that their quills are viſible 
through the ſkin, which they completely tranſpierce ; 
thus proving their inſertion in an extenſor muſcle, 
which enables the bird to erett them at pleaſure, like 
the peacock when he diſplays the glories of his rump. 
feathers, vulgarly and very improperly called his 
tail. This latter appellation has been alſo frequently 
beſtowed on the ſubalarian plumage of the bird of 
paradife, though he has a diſtin and very beautiful 
tail. ; PEG, 
The GRARLE Par anist-Birn.—This ſpecies has 
been deſcribed among the Grakles, (vol. iv. p. 407.) 
to which indeed it has a great affinity in all-its habits, 
and where it is placed by Latham, —Paradilea triſtis, 
Gmel.- Paradiſe-grakle, Latham. | 
The CazsTtD ParaADist-BirD.—Specifc cha- 
 mraQter, head, neck, and wings, black; tuft of hairs 
near the crown, and frontlet, yellow. Bill very long, 
black, hooked; tuft on the crown three inches high, 
rigid, appearing as if briſtly: probably a variety of 
the Magnificent Bird of Paradiſe, vol. iv. p. 416- 
Inhabits New Guinca; eighteen inches long.— Para- 
d ſea cirrata, Turton. | | 
The GokcET ParaADist-BirD.—Black ; beneath 
flight green; hind-hcad, nape, crown, and band om 
the middle of the belly, fine green; under the chin a 
; ; | ſplendid 
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ſplendid gold-colour creſcent. Tail-feathers twelve, 
unequal, the two middle ones twenty. two, the outer 
ones five, inches long. Inhabits the iſlands of the In- 
dian Ocean; twenty-eight inches long.—Paradifea ni- 
gra, Gmel. Gorget paradile-bird, Latham. 

The WuiTte-winctD Par AaDise-BikD.—Black; 
crown ſhining copper; quill-feathers white, edged 
with black on the outſide; tail very long, wedged. 
Length twenty-five inches; bill black, hardly curved; 

feathers on the chin long ; tail very long, two middle 
feathers twenty, the reſt ſeven, inches long.— Para- 
diſea leucoptera, Turton. | 

The FukcATED PARA PDISE-BIRD. — In the late 
Leverian Muſeum. Black; under the wings a dow 
tuft; feathers in the middle of the belly like a forked 
tail, ſhining green, An incomplete ſpecimen.—Pa- 
radiſea furcata, Turton. | 
The Warrzs PARA DISE-BIXD.— Entirely white. 

There is a variety with the fore-part black ; hind-part 
white, Inhabits the Papuan iſlands; very rare. —Pa- 
radiſea alba, Gmel. from Pennant. 


TROGON, xn CURUCUL 


The curucuis are beautiful birds which naturaliſts 
have ſtated to inhabit the new world only; but Vail- 
lant affirms that they are found in Africa and India, 
he having ſeen two ſpecies from the latter, and him- 
ſelf met with one in the former, country. 

To. the. generic charaQters we have given in vol. 
Iv. p. 421, Vaillant adds, that their noſtrils are 
round, and nearly covered by hairs proceeding from 
the forchead; the-head is thick, the neck ſhort, the 
wings weak and pointed. At the nape there is a 
line.of ſeparation between the head and neck, that is, 
a naked ſpace, but which cannot be perceived with- 
out parting the feathers or ftretching the bird's. neck. 
The. thighs and, legs are ſhort, and covered - with 
feathers; the toes are diſpoſed two and two, the front 
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ones united at the baſe. Thick as theſe birds ap-. 
ar, they have but a ſmall body, but are very full- 
. about the ſternum and rump; the plumage 
of theſe parts is ſoft and cottony: yet the ſtems of all 
the feathers are very ſtiff, each ending in a ſmall 
ſpine; ſo that, if you rub your hand along the back 
againſt the grain as it is called, you fee] the barbs 
like ſo many little pins. 15 
Theſe birds are not only ſmall in proportion to 
their apparent ſize, but they are very lean, and ſeem- 
ingly very weak, with a dull, melancholy, ſtupid, air. 
Their ſkin is ſo tender, and the feathers fo weakly 
fixed, that it is very difficult to prepare them for ca- 
binets without tearing the ſkin and loſing much of 
the plumage. The tongue is ſhort, triangular, and 
ſtuck to the bottom of the throat: a few Riff hairs 
appear about the mouth. Theſe birds are ſeldom in 
motion but early in the morning and in the evening: 
they are very ſilent. | 
The CI x ERZOUS SHRIKE. — Prevailing colour 
cinereous, white ſtripes on the wings; belly tawny, 
The bill, legs, and claws, are of a duſky-aſh-colour ; 
lower tail-coverts orange; tail blackiſh, Inhabits 
Cayenne; twelve inches and a half long.-Trogon 
ſtrigilatus, Gmel. Tr. Cayanenſis cinereus, Briſſ. 
8 de la Guiane, Buff. Cinereous curucui, 
The Nazxina Cukucui. — This African ſpecies 
has conſiderable reſemblance to the Red. bellicd Cu- 
rucui of America, deſcribed vol. iv. p. 421. Its 
colours are nearly the ſame; but the bird is ſome- 
what leſs, though the tail is longer and more tapered, 
The female is ſmaller, and her colours not fo bright; 
the young bird reſembles the adult female. This 
ſpecies inhabits the great woods of the Auteniquois 
country, thoſe about the Gamtoo-river, and in Caf- 
fraria, They neſtle in holes of trees; the Jaying 1s 
four eggs, nearly round, white, but tinged with red 
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by their extraordinary tranſparency and delicacy. 
The incubation laſts twenty days; and the brood 
continues long together, Even in the love-ſeaſon, 
the note or cry of the male is but an expreſſion of 
melancholy; at other times he is filent, Though 
difficult to get at, ſays Vaillant, I found I could 
ſometimes bring them from their haunts by blowing 
againſt a leaf or upon the blade of a knife; ſo that at 
leaſt they have ſome curiofity. He does not think them 
capable of reſiſting the ſmalleſt bird of prey. For 
other particulars, we may refer to our account of the 
red-beliied curucui before quoted; but Vaillant has 
no heſitation in pronouncing the preſent a diſtin 
ſpecies, —Couroucou narina, Vaillant's African Birds, 
Ne 228, 9. Naring, in the Hottentot language, fig- 
nifies 4 a flower.“ g | 
The Rurous Cuxucui.—Prevailing colour ru- 
fous; belly, vent, and thighs, yellow; wing-coverts 
ſtriate black and green; quill and tips of the middle 
tail-feathers black, Quill-feathers edged with duſky ; 
three outer tail-feathers each fide tranſverſely ſtreaked 
with black and white, and tipped with white; legs 
duſky. Inhabits Cayenne; nine inches long.—Tro- 
gon rufus, Gmel. Couroucou A queue rouſſe de la 
Cayenne, Buff. Rufous curucui, Lath. 3 
The SrorrED Cuxvucui.—Browniſh with duſky 
lines; crown green; edges of the wings and duſky 
tail with white lines; ſecondary quill-feathers and 
wing-coverts tipped with white. Bill brown. Inha-- 
bits Ceylon.-—Trogon maculatus, Gmel. Spotted cu- 
Tucui, Brown and Lat. 58 
The FAscIATED Cx Uu cu. - Back ruſty; beneath 
tawny- red; peQoral band white, Bill black, thick, a lit- 
tle bent and ſurrounded with briſtles; orbits naked, blue; 
irids yellow; head and neck black; tail-coverts grey; 
wing-coverts and ſhoulders undulate with white and 
black; quill-feathers and legs duſky; tail long, un- 
equal, tipped with black. Inhabits Ceylan; ten inches 
| | | and 
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and a half long; builds in high trees. —Trogon faſ- 
ciatus, Gmel. Faſciated curucui, Penn. and Lath. 

There is a variety, —Yellowiſh-brown, beneath yel- 
lowiſh-red ; head blackiſh, neck and breaſt cinereous, 
wing-coverts ſtriate with white, tail black. Bill, legs, 

and ſpace round the eyes, blue; tail beneath yellow. 
Turion. | 

The Asrtatic Curucut. — Prevailing colour 

green; front, crown, and neck, red; chin blue with 
a red fpot; quill and tail-feathers black. Inhabits 
India; nine inches long. —Trogon Aliaticus, the'blue- 
cheeked curucui, Turton. 
— The Indian Cugucui.—Blackth, above ſpotted 
with ruſty ; beneath yellowiſh barred with blackith ; 
head black with with white ſtreaks; tail very long, 
barred. Bill blue; legs cinereous ; from the angle 
of the mouth a longitudinal white band. Inhabits In- 
dia, —TFrogon Indicus, Turton. 

The Gxzy Cuxvcvui.— This is the firſt ſp-cies 
of a diſtina. genus of African birds formed by V ail- 
lant, which he calls Ecbenilleurs, or caterpillar-eaters. 

It has very much the aſpett of a Lanius, or ſhrike; 
but, from the deſcription given by Vaillant, we have 
thought ourſelves better juſtified in placing it here. 

Before we proceed to deſcribe particularly the pre- 
ſent ſpecies, we. muſt ſtate the remarks of Vaillant 
upon what he calls this new genus, moſt of which he 

 fays are really applicable to the Curucuis, a ſet of 
birds that have been hitherto! very inperfettly de- 
ſcribed. The wings, when at reſt, reach a little 

beyond the ſetting-on of the tail, which has a very » 
peculiar conformation ;. for, though forked in the 
middle, it is alſo inverſely tapered at the ſides; i. e. 
the two middle quills of the tail are ſhorter than thoſe 
next to them; the third is a little longer than the ſe- 
cond, and ſo on with the fourth and fifth; but the 
fixth, or the outer feather on each ſide, is the ſhorteſt 
of all. The feet are ſtrong; tarfi rather ſhort for oy 
2e 
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ſize of the bird; the hinder toe flat at the baſe, and 
the three front toes united as far as the firſt joint; 
nails hooked and ſtrong ; two outer toes of the ſamg 
ſize. Theſe birds have in general no ſong; but a 
plaintive cry, ſo weak as to be ſcarcely audible. They 
live upon caterpillars only, which they ſeek for upon. 
the higheſt trees; they are ſocial, the whole brood. 
remaining together till the pairing ſeaſon. They are 
always extremely lean; they frequent woods and the 
darkeſt thickets; and are ſeldom ſeen in motion but 
early in the morning and in the evening. Such are 
nearly the habits of the curucuis in general. | 

We are now to ſpeak particularly of the preſent © 
ſpecies, the grey curucui or caterpillar-eater. It ap- 
pears to be as large as our thruſh, though the body 
is really not larger than the common lark; but this 
appearance it owes io the extraordinary fulneſs of 
the feathers. The bill and nails are ſhining black; 
the feet duller. The plumage of the male is in 
neral ſlate- colour, darker on the head, back, and up- 
per ſurface in general, than on the front of the neck 
and under parts, The large wing-feathers are brown- 
iſh, delicately touched with white on their outer 
barbs; the wings are white underneath, the ſpace be- 
tween the eye and bill is black, as well as round the 
mouth and part of the. forehead. The tail is very 
broad, a little-forked, and tapered, as explained be- 
fore, The female is rather {maller than the male; 
but has none of che black between the eye and bill, 
round the mouth, &c. her two lateral tail-quills are 
fringed with white. Both have blackiſh eyes. 

Vaillant obſerved theſe birds only in. the Auteni- 
quois foreſts, and on the borders of the Sondag and 
Swarte-kop ; they were always perched on the higheſt 
trees, and ſeven or eight in company. Their cry is 
2 and long, lee- uu, hardly audible; they make 

hort but nimble flights. "Their plumage is ſo. full 
and looſe, that the gun generally knocks off a great 
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deal of it, and ſome is loſt in falling froin the branches 
of trees after they are ſhot ; and their ſkin is ſo deli- 
cate, that it is very difficult to draw it off without 
tearing. Theſe birds, being always lean, are very 
indifferent food. 'S 
The teſticles of the male are very ſmall, even in 
the : love-ſeaſon; and have the peculiarity of being 
black, a thing ſo extraordinary among birds, that 
Vaillant ſays he has noted it in two ſpecies only. 
Vaillant was not able to procure a neſt; he ſuppoſes 
they may build at the tops of very high trees, out of 
ſight, or that poſſibly they may not build and lay 
their eggs in the canton where he met with them. 
The ſtomach is very large and muſcular ; Vaillant 
ſays he opened a hundred and ſeventy of them, but 
never found any other food than caterpillars. —Eche- 
nilleur gris, Vaillant African Birds, Ne 1682, 163. 
The YELLOW Cuxucur.—Reſembles- the prece- 
ding, but is ſmaller, and the bill in particular is much 
ſmaller in proportion, though of the ſame ſhape pre- 
ciſely. The bill, feet, and nails, are brown. The 
top of the bead and back of the neck. are faint olive- 


green, exhibiting ſome tints of grey which'are more 


evident on the rump, and yellowiſh on the ſcapulars; 
the mantle, back, and upper tail-coverts, eſpecially 
the latter, beſides grey and green, have ſome lines of 
black acroſs ihe feathers. Similar black lines on a 
brown ground, tinted with yellow, form ſcollops or 
motiled work on the throat, neck, flanks, and under 
the tail, where the yellow becomes brighter and leſs 
mixed. The wing-coverts are brown, liſted with yel- 
low, the yellow increaſing in breadth towards the 
back; ibe inner barbs of the wing-quills are yellow, 
ſo that moſt of the under part of them is of that co- 
lour. The three outer quills of the tail are partly 
black edged with jonquil- yellow; the yellow de- 
creaſes on the intermediate quills; thoſe next to them 
are olive-brown, and the mid-quills * ſo 
ES? FI that 
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that the tail appears olive above, yellow beneath.— 
Echenilleur jaune, Vaillant, No 164. | 

The Blacx Cuxvcui.—This is ſtill ſmaller than 
the preceding. The plumage is of a very ſhining 
black, aſſuming the green and blue gloſs common in 
ſuch plumage when expoſed to different lights. The 
inner barbs of the wing-quills are however olive- 
green, ſo that their whole under part is of that colour. 
The bill, feet, and nails, are black; the iris blackiſh- 
brown. This ſpecies was diſcovered in the foreſts 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, but more abundantly 
on the borders of the Gamtoo-river than elſewhere. 
The female is leſs than the male, and her black not 
ſo gloſſy. Vaillant was not able to procure either 
- neſt or eggs; and he is inclined to think theſe three 
ſpecies to be only paſſengers along the eaſt coaſt of 
Africa, and that they breed elſewhere. —Echenilleur 
noir, Vaullant, Ne 165. 


 BUCCO, Taxes BARBET. 


The PID BARBET.— Specific character, prevail- 
ing colour black; ſpot on the ſhoulders, ſtreak be- 
bind the eyes, tail at the tip and underneath, white. 
Bill large, bifid at the tip; front: a little white; chin 
and ſides of the neck white; legs duſky. Inhabits 
Cayenne; five inches long, — Bucco melanoleucos, 
Gmel. Tamatia noir et blanc, Buff. Plus petit bar- 
bu a poitrine noire de Cayenne, Buff- Pl. Leſſer 
pied barbet, Latham. Pied barbet, Ency. Lond. 
The Burr-raczD BARBET.— Specific character, 
prevailing colour olive, quill- feathers and tail duſky ; 
face and chin tawnyiſh-brown. Length fix inches; 
bill pale; legs and claws. yellow. —Bucco Lathami, 
Gmel.  Buft-faced barbet, Lath. Z | 
The WAIT E-BREASTEDBARBET. - Brovn; breaſt 
with a large triangular white ſpot. Bill browniſh- 
black, yellow at the baſe ; tail wedged. Inhabits Cay- 
| RENEE 75 Ee Net | anne; 
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enne; fize of a lark.—Bucco fuſcus, Gmel, White- 
breaſted barbet, Latham. 

The Rzv-caownep BaRBET. 8 and chin 
ſcarlet; back, wing-coverts, and tail, green; belly 
white ; breaſt yellow, tranſverſely freaked with black 
and red. Bill duſky; above each eye a black line 

- reaching to the . above the ſhoulders on each 
fide a large whitiſh ſpace ; outer tail-feathers duſky ; 
legs reddiſh. Inhabits Ceylon; five inches and a 
half long—Bucco rubricapillus, Gmel. Red-erowr. 2d 
barbet, Brown and Latham. 

The INDIAN Barstt.— Green; beneath white 
ſtreaked with green; head black; front and. throat 
red; cheeks, chin, and ſpet on the breaſt, yellow. 
Inhabits India: reſembles the laſt in hze. 2 
 Indicus, Turton. - 

The WAX-BILIITIED BAarBET. — Dick; beneath 
cinereous ; bill carmine ; tail rounded. Inbabits Cay- 
enne; eleven inches and a half tong. — Bucco cine- 

- reus, Gmel. Wax-billed barbet, Latham. 
——_- GERIN's- BARBET —Rufous; breaſt whitiſh ; head, 
upper part of the back, wings, and tail, blue; ſpot on 
| * crown, chin, and throat black —Bucco Gerini, 
urton. 


CUCULUS.. THE CUCKOO. 


- WE have ſtated, vol. iv. p. 438, the common rea- 
: ſons, as aſſigned by Buffon, why the cuckoo Jays its 
in the neſts of other birds. Theſe are direQly 
. contradited by Vaillant. He denies that they moult 
| later chan other birds; their moulting commonly be. 
ins about the 16th of July, as in the generality of 
European birds, That their moulting is more com- 
lete than in other birds, ſo as to loſe all their feathers 
fore they acquire new ones, and thus become weak 
and helpleſs, he alſo denies, as well as that they are 
in a weak and imperfe& ſtate when they firſt arrive: 
As I have always been anxious * he) to 83 
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birds in their moſt perfect ſtate, I avail myſelf of the 
firſt moment of their arrival, to catch or ſhoot cuc- 
koos as well as other birds. I adviſe colletors ſor 
cabinets to do the ſame; for they will find that birds 
never undertake their migrations at the time of moult- 
ing, fince they have occaſion for all their natural 
ſtrength to undertake the long journeys which are to 
bring.them to their deſtined ſettlement. | 

« It is calumniating the cuckoos (he proceeds) to 
ſay that they are cold and indifferent in their amours. 
They are on the contrary very ardent; and I ſhould 
rather conclude, that it may be on that very account, 
namely, becauſe they are very prolific, and very 
much given to the pleaſures of love, that they diſ- 
benſe with the cares of building and fitting. And 1 
will add, that their great ardour in the act of gene- 
ration, and their conſtant appetite for it, may render 
them unfit for. domeſtic cares, and eſpecially for in- 
cubation, their blood being perhaps too hot; for it 
is well known, that the hatcbing of eggs requires a 
moderate and equal warmth; and it often happens 
that hens and turkey-hens, by fitting with too much 
eagerneſs, become ſo much heated as to ſuffocate the 
chickens in their eggs. This is called burning the 
brood. The above, which is only given as a rage 
ture upon the cauſe why, cuckoos do not hatch their 
Own eggs, has at leaſt the advantage of being deduced 
from facts, while Buffon's opinion is founded upon 
abſolute error. Buffon informs us, that the male cuc- 
koo has a habit of eating the eggs of birds; and aſſigns 
that as a reaſon why the female is obliged to conceal - 
ber's, and not to lay two in the ſame place. But iv 
is well known that the pies, the crows, the owls, and 
all birds of prey, eat the eggs of other birds; yer 
theſe birds all build neſts, and batch eggs without any 
- hindrance from the male,” The cuckgo lays eight 
or ten eggs, but only one in each neſt. Vaillant 
affirms, that ihe young cuckoos, when they are able 
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to leave the neſt of thoſe that have brought them up, 
join their parents, and receive from them the com- 
pletion of their education. This he ſays; he has often 
verified, both in Europe and in Africa. 
The food of the cuckoo is infſeQs, eſpecially cater- 
pillars, and particularly the hairy fort, which otber 
birds moſtly reject. Thus nature ſeems to have deſ- 
tined cuckoos to deſtroy that kind of vermin which 
in our country does fo much miſchief, and which 
ſccarcely any other birds will touch. Our common 
poultry ſometimes eat them, but are generally incom- 
——— by it, becauſe they have not the faculty of 
returning, through the bill, che hairs of the cater- 
pillars they ſwallow ; but theſe hairs are formed in 
_ + the Romach of the cuckoo into balls, and afterwards 
- completely rejeQed by the mouth. The keſtrel and 
' fparrow-hawk, and many of the ſmaller birds of prey, 
which have a ſimilar faculty of rejeQting what is of- 
fenſive to the ſtomach, feed oftentimes: upon the 
' hairy caterpillars, and would - beneficially - deſtroy 
ou numbers of them, were it not that the great de- 
ſtroyer man is conſtantly labouring to extirpate theſe 
- uſeful birds. | | | 
The African variety of the Common Cuckoo. — The 
common cuckoo of Africa is abſolutely the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the common cuckoo of Europe. Which 
is the original ſtock is not known; but the cuckoo 
really hatched-in Africa, which therefore we call the 
African variety, may be readily diſtinguiſhed from 
that born in Europe. The upper plumage is greyer, 
with leſs brown; and the white. ſpots on the tail-fea- 
ters are broader; the plumage of the thighs is not 
ſo full and long. In the young bird, the red colour 
is more prevalent than in the young of the European 
'*cuckoo ; all che upper ſurface of the body is red 
maded with brown and ſtriped with darker brown; 
the forchead, 'cheeks, throat, and neck, are rufous 
» ſhaded with brown; the- ſternum, flanks; and thighs, 
Fe a a are 
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are reddiſh white, croſſed with brown lines; the un- 
der tail-coverts white; the bill and feet are light brown 
inclining to yellow. The eyes are brown in the young 
bird, yellow in the adult. This bird attains its full 
ſize in one year, —Coucou vulgaire d' Afrique, Vail- 
lant, N* 199, 200. 

The Tuick-BZILLIEZD Cucxoo.—Specific charac- 
ters the mandibles very large and ſtrong. This ſpe- 
cies is nearly the ſize of the common cuckoo; The 
tail is in ſome degree tapering, and as long as the: 
body 3 and the wings when at reſt extend very little: 
farthEr than the ſuperior coverts of the tail. The 
plumage is moſtly black, with a rich blue gloſs on the: 
back, wings, and tail; the bill is of a greeniſh-yellow. 
The legs are ſtrong, ſhort, covered with broad yel- 
lowiſh-brown ſcales. . In the female, the throat, breaſt, 
and under ſurface, are brown rather than black; and 
there is leſs of the blue gloſs on the upper ſurface. 
Vaillant met vith this ſpecies on the banks of the 
Fiſh River, beyond the country of the Great Nama- 
quois. It inhabits India alſo, as Mr. Raye of Am- 
flerdam has one in his cabinet which came from Ben- 
gal. Coucou a gros bec, Vaillant, Ne 214. | 

The CRYIN G Cucxoo.—This is an African ſpe- 
cies added by Vaillant. Its voice is fo ſtrong and 
piercing as to be heard at a vaſt diſtance, Perched 
on the top of a dead tree, or on a dried branch of a 
very high one, (for moſt birds that fing are fond of 
being quite expoſed during their chant) at break of 
day it begins its melancholy ſong, or rather its la- 
memtable. cries, which it continues till the morning is 
pretty far advanced; it reſumes as the day declines, 
continues a great part of the night, ſometimes the 
whole night when the weather is calm and ſerene; 
The ſyllables ha-houa-ach, of which the firſt is the 
key-note, the ſecond the gd, and the third the gih, 
though ſometimes ſtretched to the oftave, form the 
whole extent of the ſong; the ſecond note is com- 

monly 
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monly four times the length of the firſt; the third is 
dwelt upon according to the ſtrength of the bird, 
and may be heard at the diſtance of balf a league if 
the wind be favourable. 5; | 
Vaillant firſt met with this ſpecies on the borders 

of the Groote-vis. They were plentiful in that coun- 
try; and, it being the ſeaſon. of laying, he diſcovered 
' ſeveral neſts containing a cuckoo's egg ; and among 
others the neſt, of the African warbler, Motacilia 
Africana, in which the female was fitting on a cuckoo's 
egg; a moſt extraordinary diſcovery, for the neſt of 
_ that bird is ſo very ſmall at the entrance, being made 
in the ſhape of an egg with the ſmall end uppermolt, 
that a bird of one third the ſize of a cuckoo could 
not have entered to lay an egg; neither was the neſt 
at all damaged. This was a matter therefore delerv- 
ing of enquiry, and Vaillant was not wanting in en- 
deavours to unravel the myſtery. It is pretty well 
known, that the neſts in which the egg of the cuckoo 
is found are in general very ſmall, and often fixed to 
ſuch. flender ny that it would be impoſſible for ſo 
large a bird to fix herſelf in or upon the neſt ſo as 
to lay an egg; ſome therefore have ſuppoſed the 
cuckoo to lay herſelf upon a branch juſt over the 
neſt, and ſo drop in her egg: but this is alſo fre- 
quently impoſſible, from the poſition of many of 
thoſe neſts; in which however the egg of the largeſt 
cuckoo has been found; as in that of the pincpinc, 


V which is not open at top, but has only a long narrow 


aperture at the fide. From theſe premiſes, Vaillant 
was led to conſider, that, as the cuckoo lays very 
ſmall eggs in proportion to her ſize, and has a very 
large mouth, this bird might very poſſibly Jay her egg 
in any convenient place, and then, either in her mouth 
or in her claws, bear it to the neſt they thought moſt 
proper: He therefore ſet about trying the eggs of 
cuckoos by fixing them in the claws and in the mouths 
of the birds he had killed, being carefyl to match ihe 


egg 
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egg with the ſpecies of. cuckoo it belonged to; and 
be found, that the egg might be held very well in the 
claw, but till better in the mouth, and without hin- 
dering the mandibles from ſhutting. He made the 
trials upon other birds with their own eggs; but the 
reſult was not ſimilar. | 

He was then very deſirous to aſcertain, by which 
of theſe modes, the feet or the bill, the cuckoo did 
really tranſport her egg; and he acknowledges, that 
a matter which to many perſons would appear trifling, 
occupied his imagination for a conſiderable time, and 
with no ſmall degree of anxiety. From the neceſſity 
of perching near the neſt where the egg was to be 
depoſited, he thought the foot not ſo likely to carry 
it, eſpecially as the legs are very ſhort, ſo that one 
foot could not be ſtretched out to any diſtance while 
the bird reſted upon the other. He recolletted alſo, 
that he had once ſeen a couple of goatſuckers, as 
they are called, carry away their eggs in their mouths; 
therefore he was inclined to think that muſt be the 
mode. He ſet all his people to watch the cuckoos 
as they made toward the neſts of ſmall birds, and he 
poſted himſelf for whole days together in ſight of 
lome neſt of a particular kind which he knew that 
cuckoos did make uſe of; but all in vain, till chance 
ſolved the problem. | 

Here Vaillant breaks off in the following words: 
e Reader, ſuſpend thy curioſity, and let us proceed 
in regular order, It coſt me many a weary ſtep and 
long watching to arrive at the truth. Have patience 
therefore, till I come to that beautiful ſpecies, upon 
the occaſion. of which I made a diſcovery which I 
prize greatly beyond what thou perhaps wilt rate it 
at Proceed we then, for the preſent, with the ſub- 
Jett of this article, the crying cuckoo.” | 

It is ſomewhat leſs than the European cuckoo; the 
Pumage generally black, with a blue gloſs on the 
upper ſurface. The tail is a little tapered, and tipped 
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with white; the wing-quills incline to brown at their 
edges and tips. The bill is black ; the legs yellow- 
iſh; the eyes dark cheſnut. | | 

The female is very nearly as large as the male; 
and only differs a little in the under ptumage ; from 
the throat to the covering of the thighs (which in 

both ſexes hangs down tufted upon the legs,) the fea- 
thers are a little tinged with red upon a delicate light- 

black ground. The young birds, both male and fe- 
male, have the under plumage tranſverſely ſtriped 
with red; and thoſe parts which in the adult are 
black, in the young bird, both male and female, are 
brown red; and the tips of the tail-feathers are ru- 
fous-brown in the young birds ; the bill brown, legs 
yellowiſh. | 1 
This ſpecies is very plentiful in Caffraria, and in 
all the inland parts towards Sondag, Swarte-kop, and 

Camdeboo; but not near the Cape, nor in the Aute- 
niquois country, where indeed Vaillant ſays he never 
met with a cuckoo of any kind; but he obſerves, 
with regard to this latter country, that, as all the cuc- 
koos are migratory, and quit their ufual haunts in the 
rainy ſeaſon, which was the time when he traverſed 
the country of the Auteniquois, fome ſpecies of cuc- 
koos might be there at other times, ſince that country 
abounds in trees which nouriſh the inſeQs and cater- 
pillars the cuckoos fo commonly feed upon. Coucou 
criard, Vazllant's African Birds, Ne 204, 205. 

The SoLitaky Cucxo0.—This might be taken 
for a croſs-breed between the common cuckoo and 
the crying cuckoo juſt deſcribed; but we know that 
ſuch productions are ſeldom fruitful. At any rate, 
the preſent is a permanent diſtin ſpecies, partaking 
of the colours and of the ſong of the two we have 
mentioned, | 

Of this ſpecies ſeldom more than a ſingle pair is 
found within a certain diſtrict, though other ſpecies of 
euckoos may inhabit within the ſame limits. The cry 
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of the male is plaintive and lamentable, and may be 
very exactly expreſſed by the ſyllables cou- a- ach; the 
fi:(t note very low, but full; the ſecond three tones 
above, and ſtrongly dwelt upon; the third an ottave 
above the ſecond, and this is ſuſtained as long as the 
breath laſts. The female has at certain times a kind 
of coving note. i 

In ſize this bird holds a middle place between the 
common and the crying cuckoo. The plumage is 
browniſh-black with a grey gloſs on the head and all 
the upper ſurface. The tail tapers as in the preceding, 
and is. tipped with white, and has ſome ſpots of the 
ſame colour along the ſtems of the four lateral fea- 
thers, and on each fide of their outer barbs. The 
large wing-featbers and the tail are of a darker colour 
than the reſt of the plumage. The throat is pale ru- 
fous, with ſome clouds of brown on the lower part; 
from the breaſt to the belly and the tufted plumage 
of the thighs, the feathers pale rufous barred with 
brown; while the lower belly and under tail-coverts 
are of a whitiſh red without ſpots. The eyes are 
brown, eyelids yellow; the legs, feet, inſide of the 
mouth, and tongue, are yellow alſo; the bill very 
dark brown, but inclining to yellow at the baſe of 
the lower mandible. | 

The female differs in having the whole of the un- 
der plumage red. barred or ſcollopped with brown, 
and leſs white in the tail. The young birds are of a 
very red brown on the upper ſurface; light red un- 
derneath, wich bars of a darker hue. This deſcrip- 
ton-of the young bird agrees pretty well with Buf- 
fon's Cape cuckoo; (vol. iv. 478, of this work; 
and Vaillant ſuppoſes it to be the ſame, and that Buf- 
fon. miſtook the young bird for a diſtin ſpecies, 
- which is very eaſily done by perſons unacquainted 
with the different appearances of the plumage after 
each moult: | . | 
The ſolitary: cuckoo haunts the interior parts of 

F f 2 Caffraria 
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Caffraria to the borders of the Camdeboo. The eggs, 
vhich are dropped in the neſts of warblers and thruſhes, 
are reddiſh ſpotted with light brown : the time of 
hatching is from nineteen to three-and-twenty days, 
according to circumſtances. —Coucou ſolitaire, Vail- 
lant, N* 206. 

The EpoL1o, or CRESTED CAE Cucxoo,—This 
is the only ſpecies Vaillant met with about the Cape 
of Good Hope. It expreſſes the ſyllables e- do- lia, 
which form its name, dwelling on each in a plaintive 
manner. It is called alſo new-year's bird, nuwe-jaars- 
voogel, under which name ſtrange ſtories are related 
about it ; ſuch as, that it is never ſeen but about new- 

; Fears day ; and that, when hungry, it emits a cry which 
brings all the little birds together to feed it. This fa- 
ble muſt bave ariſen from the following circumſtance; 
as the edolio, like the reſt of the cuckoos, leaves her 
young to be reared by ſmaller birds, ſome of the co- 
oniſts may baye ſeen a young one perched outſide 
the neſt, and crying for food, and preſently after the 
little birds belonging to the heſt coming to feed it. 
There is nothing remarkable in this having been ob- 
ſerved. about new-year's day, fince about that time 
the young birds in ſouthern Africa are ready to take 
wing; the bulineſs of pairing, incubation, &c. being 
generally performed during the months of Novem- 
ber, December, and January, which are the hotteſt 
part of the year. Rut the inhabitants of the Cape 
will by no means allow that their new-year's bird ii 
- the young of the edolio, but a full-grown bird, a 
diſtinct ſpecies, coming from they know not where. 
At the Cape the edolio is met with in the environs 
of Ronde-Boſch, Niuwe-Land, and Conſtance, and 
throughout the valley which divides Falſe Bay from 
Table Bay; it has alſo been met with often about 
 Swellendam, and thence to and beyond Duywen- 
bock; and molt probably it is pretty general through- 
Qut the whole ſouth of Africa from the month bs 
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d 0 till February, the only period during which 
thoſe birds which come to neſtle in that country arg 
to be ſeen; for in February and March they depart. 

Ibis bird is about * of the crying cuckoo. 

It is of a flender form; the tail tapering, and as long 
as the body. A creſt of long narrow feathers orna- | 
ments the back part of the head. The plumage is 
black, excepting a patch of white on the wings; on 
the wings and tail the black aſſumes a tint of dark 
green. The bill is black, feet brown, eyes orange- 
colour, | | | 
The female is rather ſmaller, and the whole of her 
under plumage is white inſtead of black; the tips of 
the tail-feathers are white alſo; the reſt of her plu- 
mage is black, but without the green tint. She has, 
like the male, the tuft, and the white ſpot on the 
wings. Vaillant obſerves that this female is Buffon's 
acobin de Coromande}, the C. melanoleucos of 
zmelin, See vol. iv. p. 481, of this work. 

The young birds, male and female, have the throat 
and front of the neck dirty white, the reſt of the un- 
der parts, grey, the ends of the tail-feathers pale red; 
thoſe 'parts which are afterwards to be black are at 
this time of a browniſh black, and the white, patch on 
the wings ſmaller and leſs diſtinct. 

"The eggs are white without any ſpot whatever ; fix 
lines long, and four thick; they were found in the 
neſts of warblers, flycatchers, &c. all inſekt- eating 
birds. Coucou à plaque dentele aux ailes, Sonnini. 
Edolio, Vaillant, Ne 207. This bird is delineated en 
the annexed Plate, at fig. 1. F ig. 2 is the Coroman- 
del * the deſcription of which ſee vol. iv. 
p. 485. 1 1 5 
A variety of the edolio is deſcribed by Vaillant 
from a ſpecimen in the cabinet of M. Temminck of 
Amſterdam. — It was killed in the higher parts of 
Africa, i. e. near the equinoxial line; and, though 
not obſerved by Vaillant in his travels in that coun- 
k g try, 
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try, he has no doubt it is to be referred to this ſpecies. 
It has the creſt, the white ſpot on the wings, and che 
upper plumage green black; but varies in the follow- 
ing particulars: On the throat and front of the neck 
appear longitudinal ſtreaks of green- black on a white 
ground; the reſt of the under plumage, from the 
breaſt to the under coverts of the tail, is white. The 
tail tapering, and very long; green black, with a large 
ſpot of white at the end of each feather. From the 
latter part of the deſcription it will appear probable 
chat this variety was a female; yet it was much larger, 
excceding even the. European cuckoo in ſize; the 
tail was large, and longer than the body. There was 
thore of the green likewiſe upon the back and tail, in 
which it rather reſembles the male. Perhaps it may 
be the female of a diſtin@ ſpecies of which the male 

is entirely black. | 
The SERRATED Cuckoo. — Specific character, 

plumage black, with a white ſerrate ſpot on the wings; 
twelve inches and a half long; tail longer than the 
body ; piumage of the thighs lax; legs black. Inha- 
bits the Cape of Good Hope, — Cuculus ſerratus, 
Gmel. C. niger, Sparrmann. Creſted black cuc- 
koo, Turton. Serrated cuckoo, Ency. Lond. 

- The Bexncar Cucxoo.—Specific character, fer- 
ruginous with white lines, beneath yellowiſh-brown ; 
tail wedge-ſhaped. Size ſomewhat larger than a lark: 
bill duſky ; head, neck, back, and wing-coverts, fer- 
Tuginous, marked with ſhort lines of white, bounded 
by black, pointing downwards; belly yellowiſh-brown; 
the firſt and ſecond of the prime quills plain reddiſh- 
brown; the reſt barred with black, Tail very long; 
outer ' feathers duſky, with brown tips; the others 
marked with bars of black and brown, Legs black; 
the inner bind toe has a long ſtraight claw like a lark. 
Inbabits Bengal. Cuculus Bengalenſis, Gmel. Lark- 
heeled cuckoo, Brown and Latham. Bengal cuckoo, 


Ency. Lond. | 
2 - ; The 
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The Punx crATED Cuckoo. — Specific character, 


tail wedged; body brown, the tips of the feathers 
ſomewhat rufous, beneath dirty white: Length nine 
inches. Bill bent, and of a black colour; head, 
neck, and upper parts of the body, brown and gloſſy; 
every feather marked with a pale rufous ſpot at the 
tip. Wings and tail brown, but darker than the reft, 
and the feathers ſpotted at the tips like the others; 
belly and vent dirty white; legs brown. Inhabits 
Cayenne. Cuculus punttulatus, Gmet, Pundtated 
cuckoo, Lath. Wt 

The CRESTED Black Cucxo0,—Specific charac- 
ter, tail wedged; body ſhining black; head creſted; 
firſt five quill-feathers white at the baſe. Length 


twelve inches and a half, Bill much curved, and 
black. The feathers ef the head are an inch in length, 


forming a creſt. General colour of the plumage 
gloſſy black, except the baſe of the four or five firſt 
quills, which are white, and form a ſpot on the outer 
edge of the wing. The thigh-feathers are long, and 


hang over the legs, which are black. Inhabits the 


Cape of Good Hope. Ir is probably only a variety 
of the Serrated Cuckoo. —Cucutus ater, Gmel, Creſt- 
ed black cuckoo, Latham. | 

The CarrRE Cuckoo. — This ſpecies inhabits 
Caffraria, frequenting only the large foreſts. They 
perch on the low branches of trees, and the male ut- 
ters, with a plaintive tone, the ſyllables coo0-r0, ten 


mes ſucceſſively, but always in the ſame tone. He 


is generally accompanied by his female, who does not 
ling, but utters a haſty cry of cree-cree-cree, very ſimi- 
- larto the merlin as it hovers in the air; this ſeems to 

be the call, for the male uſes it when his female is 


away, and when he apprehends danger to himſelf. . 


The female lays four eggs of a chalky whiteneſs, upon 
which ſhe and the male fit alternately, - 


Size of the thruſh; tail ſlightly tapered, as long as 
the body. The bill, feet, and the whole plumage, 
| | / - abſolutely 
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abſolutely. black ; eyes maroon- colour. The female 
ſomewhat leſs, and inclining to brown on the helly. 
This ſpecies feeds upon inſets, —Coucal negre, Vail. 
lant, N* 222. | | 
The YELLaw-uzapeD Cucxoo. — Plumage on 
the head yellow; ſhoulders lead-colour ; quill- 
feathers, black ;. tail yellowiſh-brown, with numerous 
black bars; lower part of the. back pale brown; 
_ rump ſtraw- colour; breaſt and upper part of the 
belly cinereous waved with brown.—Cuculus chryſo- 
cephalus, Turton, from Cim. Phy. tab. 48. 
The Rep-uzanretd Cucxoo.—Specific charafter, 


dill flrong, arched; noſtrils even with the edges of 
tze upper mandible, which is very thick; round the 


eyes bare of feathers, but furniſhed: with papillæ like 
nap or velvet; head large. | 
This ſpecies was firſt deſcribed by Forſter, and 
ſucceeding naturaliſts bave placed it in this genus. 
It inhabits the iſland of Ceylon, where it is called 
malkoha. It feeds on fruits, which occaſioned Son- 
nini to obſerve, that it could not belong, to the cuc- 
koos. Vaillant is of the ſame opinion, and has men- 
tioned ſeveral other particulars wherein it differs 
from the cuckoos ; theſe we have collefted into the 
ſpecific charaQter, though Vaillant makes them gene- 
ric, and places this and the next in a diſtinct genus 
which: he calls the Malkohas. | 
The preſent ſpecies is about the fize of the com- 
mon cuckoo of Europe; but has a longer and more 
flender appearance, from the tail, which is much 
fringed, being nearly as long as all the reſt of the 
bird, and three-quarters longer than the wings as they 
lie at reſt. The top of the head, hind head, and neck, 
are of a greeniſh black, with a line of white the whole 
length of each feather ; and, as the feathers are very 
ſmall, the white lines are numerous, The lower part. 
of the cheeks, and front of the neck, dull green or 
black. The green-black of the top of the be- 
| | comes 
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comes more decidedly green on the back, wings, and 
tail; and has a gloſſy appearance in the ſun, but in 
the ſhade the whole looks black, The tail is tapered, 
fringed with white at the end; the under parts are 
white. | 

The bald part, which includes the eyes' and the 
greateſt part of the cheeks, and from which the bird 
takes the name of red-headed, © was indeed of an 
orange-colour,” ſays Vaillant, „in all the. ſpecimens 
I examined before they had undergone any prepata- 
tion; but in the cabinets of curious gentlemen, who 
are in the habit of painting the bald parts of ani- 
mals according to their' own fancies, I have ſeen 
this part made ſometimes red, ſometimes yellow, 
and even ſometimes blue. In Sonnint's defcription, 
from Foſter, mention is made of a kind of cap as 
red as fire covering the head; but this is very er- 
roneous; for the bald or red part does not reach the 
top of the head,“ nor go round the hind head or 
neck, but is merely a large patch upon each cheek; 
ſo that, bald-cheeked would have been a more proper 
deſignation than red-headed. The bill is olive-green 
at the baſe, and yellowiſh towards the point, as well 
as the under part of the lower mandible, The 
ſcales on the feet are yellowiſh on a brown ground, 
the nails brown, Colour of the eyes not known, as 


Vaillant deſcribed the ſpecies from dead ſpecimens 


only, which are very common in the cabinets, of 
Holland. He met with ſome individuals which were 
ſmaller, of duller colours, and the under parts red- 
diſh inſtead of white; theſe he ſuppoſes to have been. 
females.—Cuculus pyrrhocephalus, Gmelin's Linn. 
Red-headed cuckoo; . Lath. Malkoha, Forſter, and 

4. * Ate e 
| The ſecond ſpecies placed by Vaillant in his genus 
of Malkobas, we can only conſider as a variety; 
for it agrees in all the particulars we have collefed 
as the ſpecific charafters, but varies in colour, The 
Vor. VIII. No. 204. 68g bald 
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bald ſpace round the eyes occupies a ſmaller part of 
the cheeks; and in the ſpecimen examined by Vait- 
lant this part was painted red, but he does not affirm 
that to have been the natural colour. This bird is 
larger than the preceding; the tail-feathers are more 
unequal, and pointed, not rounded, at the ends. 
The head, and the cheeks (the naked or red part ex- 
cepted), are of a bluiſh grey; the back of the neck, 
mantle, and ſcapulars, are dark green, but mixed 
with blue on the wings and tail, and gloſſy in certain 
poſitions of the light. The throat, neck, breaſt, 
belly, and all the under part, are of a dirty red, as 
are the ends of the tail-feathers. Deſcribed from 
the cabinet of Mr. Temeninck, of Amſterdam; it is 
a very handſome ſpecies. —Malkoha rouverdin, Vail- 
lant, No. 225. 5 | 

The Curxzous Cucxoo,—Specific charaRter, 
general caſt of the plumage golden. copper ; belly 
and thighs yellow. The tail is wedge-ſhaped, and 
one or two of the outfide feathers has a triangular 
ſpot at the extremity. Bill and legs black. Size of 
a lark. Inhbabits Africa. —Cuculus cupreus, Turton. 

The SMart Howngy-Cucxoo.—This and the 
large honey-cuckoo, deſcribed vol. iv. p. 486, are 
made a diſtin& genus by Vaillant under the name of 
Indicateur. He examines what has been written by 
Sparrman concerning theſe birds, which, when di- 
veſted of the marvellous, will be found to contain 
ſome facts. It is true, be fays, that the Holtentots 
follow this bird, and by its means diſcover. ſwarms of 
bees, and honey; which they eaſily do, becaule the 
bird is very noiſy. Its cry he generally found to be 
like the ſyllables ket-ket-ket-ket-het, kye-ket, kye-kye- 
ket. Sparrman deſcribes the note by chirs-chars ; 
other ſay it is wicli wicli, adding that wick: fi zuifies 
honey in the Hottentot language; but Vaillant de- 
nies this. He ridicules the idea of the indicator 
endeavouring to lead men to diſcover. the . 

an 
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and open the hives for them; for certainly that 
would be the way to make the birds die of hunger: 
it muſt be mere accident, and contrary to their wiſhes, 
when this happens. In fact the bird is only known 
by hearſay at the Cape, becauſe it moſtly inhabits the 
interior, and is very imperfealy deſcribed by Sparr- 
man, who, ſays Vaillant, probably never ſaw'it-in his 
life. The account is alſo ſeverely criticiſed by Mr. 
Bruce: I cannot (ſays he), for my own part, con- 
ceive, in a country where there are ſo many thouſand 
hives, that there was any uſe for giving to a bird a 
peculiar inſtin& or faculty of diſcovering honey, 
when, at the ſame time, nature had deprived him of 
the power of availing himſelf of any advantage from 
the diſcovery; for man ſeems in this caſe to be 
made for the ſervice of the bird, which is very dif- 
ferent from the common and ordinary courſe of 
things; man certainly needs him not, for on eyery 
tree, and on every hillock, he may ſee plenty of 
honey at his own deliberate diſpoſal. I cannot then 
but think, with all ſubmiſſion to theſe natural-philoſo- 
phers, that the whole of this is an improbable fiction; 
nor did I ever hear a ſingle perſon in Abyſſinia ſug- 
geſt, that either this or any other bird had ſuch a 
property. N ſays it was not known to any 
inhabitant of the Cape, any more tban it was in 
Abyſſinia; it was a ſecret of nature, hid from all but 
theſe two great men, (Lobo and Sparrman,) and I 
moſt willingly leave it among the catalogue of their 
particular diſcoveries.” | 5 
The ſmall indicator is about ſix inches long. The 
bill is conical, pointed, and the upper mandible 
arched; the ends of the two mandibles meet in ſuch 
a manner as to give great ſtrength to the bill. The 
noſtrils are very high, but each ſunk in a very viſible 
indention, and moſtly covered with feathers. The 
head Is ſmall, and the eyes not prominent. The 
body is long ; and the ſkin is very thick, ſo as almoſt 
to bid defiance to the ſting of a bee; but the bees 
SL often 
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often ſting them in the eyes, and kill them. The 
legs are ſhort and ſtrong; the toes are diſpoſed two 
and two, thoſe in front being united, and the larger 
ones longer than the legs; the nails are ſtrong, and 
formed like thoſe of the pies and all thoſe birds 
which climb trees. The wings are long, full, and 
reach to the middle of the tail, which has twelve 
quills, and has the double character of being tapered 
at the ſides and forked in the middle. "FP 
Theſe birds inbabit woody diſtritts; they neſtle 
in the holes of trees, laying four white eggs on rotten 
wood. They feed on honey and wax, but the bees 
they do not eat. Bruce ſays they eat the bees, 
and not the honey. Their colours ate nearly 
as follow : The top of the head grey, with a ſhade of 
olive-green; this colour, as it proceeds down the 
back of the neck, becomes olive-green inclining to 
yellow, which is the prevailing colour of the upper 
ſurface in general, namely, the back, wings, and 
tail. The great wing-quills are dark brown, the 
edges only being olive-green. Under each eye is a 
black mark, forming a kind of muſtachio. The un- 
der ſurface is moſtly olive-green inclining to grey; 
| the belly is dirty white. In other reſpeQs it differs 
| very little from the ſpecies already referred to in our 
| fourth volume. It inhabits the mimoſa-trees in the 
foreſts of the Swart Kop, or Sondag, and thence as 
far as Camdeboo; and from the River of Elephants 
to the Great River. The coloniſts at the Cape, who 
are better acquainted with this ſpecies than with the 
other, call it keuning-vogel, or heuning-wyſer, © in- 
dicator of honey, which is a literal tranſlation of the 
Hottentot name.—Petit indicateur, Vaillant, N* 242. 
Moroc, or maroc, (from mar, honey,) Bruce. C 
.. M..Vaillant lightly notices a third ſpecies of in- 
dicator. It is of a medium fize between the other 
two; top of the head, back, wings, and rump, brown; 
throat red; under parts rufous white ; bill and feet 
brown, | | | 
The 
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The ROYAL Cucxoo.—Specific character, plu- 
mage black with a blue gloſs; quill-feathers crim- 
ſon; bill red, with a yellow front; back of the head 
purple. From the hind part of the mandibles, on 
each fide, is a ſtripe of white, running towards the 
nape ; legs brown. Inhabits the interior parts of 
Africa. Cuculus regius, Turton. 21 

The GREY-HBAPDED Cuckoo. — Body above 
brown-aſh ; beneath white, barred with grey ; tail 
wedge-ſhaped, the feathers black with duſky bars. 
Inhabits India; reſembles the radiated cuckoo, vol. 
| iv. p. 480, —Cuculus poliocephalus, Turton. | 
* SonnxrarT's Cuckoo. — Plumage ſtriated with 
black; above rufous brown, beneath white; tail- 
feathers ſpotted with black. Size of a blackbird; . 
bill, irides, and legs, yellow. Inhabits India. Cu- 
culus Sonneratii, Turton. | 

The SiLvER-coLOURED Cuckoo, —Plumage un- 
dulated with brown and black; rump ferruginous; 
bill, tips 'of the wings, and bands on the tail, black; 
beneath whitiſh, ' waved with black; legs yellow. 
Tail-feathers ruſty- brown, barred with black, tipt 
with white, and with a ſmall white terminal ſpot. 
Length thirteen inches and a half.— Cuculus hepati- 
cus, Turton. ' Ap | 

The GII DED Cucxoo.—The male of this ſpecies 
has been already deſcribed under the name of the 
' Gold-green and White Cuckoo, vol. iv. p. 483. 
Vaillant calls it didric, from its note, and has given 
figures of both male and female, which we have 
copied to accompany bis additional remarks. 

This is the moſt numerous ſpecies in Africa; fo 
numerous indeed, that Vaillant found, upon re- 
ferring to his journal of obſervations, that he and his 
Hottentot ſervant Klaas had killed 210 males, 113 
females, and 10g young ones, of that ſpecies only; 
and that they had found 83 eggs in as many different 
neſts of inſeQivorous birds; © ſo that (ſays he) . 


cuckoo conveys her eggs into the neſt of another 
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think it will be allowed, that means of ſtudying the 
didric cuckoo bave not been wanting to me. Yet, 
Yrevious to my journeys in this country, though this 

ird is ſo common, (not indee& near. the Cape, but 
about a hundred leagues from Cape Town,) it was 
hardly known in Europe; there being in the king's 
cabinet at Paris but one ſpecimen, and chat mutilated, 
and very badly preſerved.“ (Vet we muſt obſerve, 
that our deſcription of the male, vol. iv, p. 483, 
copied from Buffon, agrees extremely well with 
Vaillant s.) 1 brought over with me about a hun- 
dred and fifty, males; females, and young ones; ſo 
that now it may be met with in moſt of the cabinets 
of Europe,“ It was in examining one of this ſpecies, 
that Vaillant made the diſcovery. which gave him ſo 
much pleaſure; namely, the mode in which the 


bird. Having one day ſhot a female, be found infide 
the mouth a complete egg, which from its fize and 
whiteneſs he knew muſt belong to the bird herſelf. 
Tranſported at a diſcovery which confirmed the 
opinion he had previouſly. formed, (ſee p. 225,) he 
called his man Klaas to ſhare in bis ſatisfaction. 

The Hottentot told him, that he had often obſerved 

' the female cuckoos he ſhot to drop an egg at ihe 
moment they fell; but he had Sat cap ate... 5 Ph 
in ſuth caſe, the unfortunate animal bad been ready 
to lay an egg, and that the pangs of death had forced 
it from ber. Vaillant chen recolleQed that this map 
had often ſaid to bim, when he brought him the 
birds he had ſhot, Here is a cuckoo who dropped 
an egg at the moment ſhe fell from the tree. Vaillant 
had now little, doubt but he cuckoo laid her egg in 
ſome convenient place, and then carried it in her 
mouth to the ' neſt ſhe imended it ſhould be 
hatched in; but, in order to be ſtill more certain, 
he and his man. ſet W e Be many of that 
ſpecies as they could meet with ; by ihc, 2 pal 
þ Oblerved, 
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obſerved, they killed no. leſs than 113 females, yet 
they met with ofily one repetition of this incident, 
namely, of a femate with an egg in her mouth. 
However, the fatt ſeems eſtabliſhed. 

The gilded cuckoo is one of the moſt beautiful 
birds that can. be conceived. The ſize and colours 
of the male are pretty correctly deſcribed at vol. iv. 
p. 483- The female is nearly of the ſame fize; but 
het colours differ in ſome degree: the white upon 
the throat, brealt, wings, and tail, is in the female 
rufous; and the beautiful gold-green of the upper 
furface is in the female of a reddiſh or dun colour; 
and the white bars on the head are not fo diſtinQ. 
On the young birds theſe bars are ſcarcely. to be 
diſcerned; the upper ſurface of their plumage is 
browniſh, the under light grey ſlightly inclining to 
rufous; and all the ſpots on their wings and tail are 
dark red; bill and feet yellowiſh brown, eyelids yel- 
low, eyes grey. | I 

This ſpecies was firſt met with by Vaillant on the 
borders of the Khyne Vis River, or Little Fiſh River; 
thence quite to Caffraria; and, at his return, as far 
as Camdeboo, In his ſecond journey, he met with 
it for the: firſt time, on the banks bt the Elephant 
River, and thence to the country of the Little Name- 
quois. And in all theſe places the ſpecies was ſo 
plentiful, as before obſerved, that he could have ſhot 
thoufands. They are readily diſcovered by their 
note, as the male fits for a conſiderable time on the 
top of a tree, drawing out the ſyllables dee-dee-dee 
deedric ; (we write mo according to the Engliſh 
pronunciation;) but the call of love is deewee-dewee- 
deewee-deewic, to which the female anſwers wic-wic. 
The eggs are of a ſhining white; they were always 
found in the neſt of ſmall inſeQ-eating birds, never 
in thoſe of the grain-eating birds, though the latter 
vere more numerous, and more readily found; for 
in Africa the granivorous birds tive in flocks, and a 
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great many neſts are to be ſeen collected in one place. 
—Cuculus auratus, Gmel. Coucou vert-dore et 
blanc, Buff. Gilded cuckoo, Lath. Didric, Vail. 
lant, Ne 210, 211. 9 
KLAAs's Cucxoo,—So named by Vaillant from 
his favourite Hottentot ſervant, who brought him the 
ſpecies here deſcribed. It is about the ſize of the 
preceding ; but the bill is ſmaller and more curved; 
neither is the tail ſo broad, the barbs of the quills 
not being ſo long and full; but the wings are longer. 
The colour of the top of the head, neck, mantle, 
wing-coverts, rump, and tail-coverts, are of a ſhining 
cupreous green; the eye-brows are white. The 
rimary quills are bronzed green outwardly, and 
lackiſh botted with white beneath. The throat, 
front of the neck, breaſt, and all the under parts, are 
white, with a very few ſtripes of green on the lower 
belly and thighs. The ſour mid-quills of the tail are 
green, ſprinkled with cupreous red; the three outer 
ones are white, each with an oblong copper-colour 
patch near the end on the exterior part, but within 
appear ſome tranſverſe narrow lines very diſtant from 
each other. The bill and feet are black brown, the 
eyes yellow.—Coucou de Klaas, Vaillant's African 
Birds, N* 218. 5 | 
The Sni NIN Cucxoo.—Specitic character, the 
upper part of the body green, with a rich gilded 
gloſs; the under parts white, tranſverſely waved 
. with green and gold; the under tail-coverts almoſt 
white; quills and tail duſky-brown. Bill and legs 
bluiſh; irides hazel. Seven inches long. Inhabits 
New Zealand, where it is called p0opo-arowro.—Cu- 
culus lucidus, Emel. Shining cuckoo, Latham. 
The Laxct Cucxoo.—This new ſpecies is full 
thirty inches in length from the top of the head to the 
end of the tail; and its proportions are ſuch, that the 
head and neck, the body, and the tail, form three 
equal parts. The legs and feet are Propprupngje y 
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theſe dimenſions, of great ſtrength, and covered with 
large ſcales; the inner hind toe is armed with a ſpur 
two inches long, and ſtrong in proportion. The 
wings reach to the end of the upper tail-coverts; the 
tail-feathers are tapered. The feathers on the head, 
neck, and breaſt, are thick, hard, and gliſtening at 
the fides. The bill is ſtrong and thick at the baſe. 
The upper ſurface is moſtly of a brown red ſhaded 
with olive, but the middle of every feather is marked 
with a line of reddiſh white, and barred with dark 
brown; the wing-quilis are barred with brown-red 
and yellow-red alternately on their outer barbs; the 
tail-feathers are barred with reddiſh-grey on a dark 
brown ground, and tipped with dirty-white, The 
throat, front of the neck, and breaſt, are variegated 


. - ith light fawn-colour and brown; the reſt of the 


under plumage is light fawn-colour with tranſverſe 
bars of blackiſh. Tue bill is brown; the legs, feet, 
and nails, blackiſh. | 
This, though deſcribed among Vaillant's Oiſeauæ 
Afrique, is not an African ſpecies. It is from 
New Holland, in the cabinet of M. Temminck, of 
Amfterdam. There is another of the ſame ſpecies in 
the Muſeum of Natural Hiſtory at Paris, brought 
from New Holland by the perſons who accompanied 
Captain Baudin in his laſt expedition. The living 
bird not baving been ſeen by Vaillant, he could not 
ſpeak of the colour of the eyes, nor of its habits and 
modes of ljving.—Coucal geant, Vaillant, N* 223. 
The Dur Il Cucxoo.—Specific. character, body 
reddiſh brown, creſt bifid, orange- colour; the two 
Outer tail«feathers white, the reſt tipped with white, 
Inhabits the Eaſt Indies. Turton, from Cim. Phyſ. 
95. - 
The Torou Cucxo00.—Bill brown ; head, throat, 
hind part of the neck, and upper part of the back, 
covered ,with longiſh, narrow, ſtiff, feathers, of a 
blackiſh colour, with a rufous-white ſtripe down the 
Vor. VIII. No. 204. H h ſhaft; 
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ſhaft ; thoſe on the throat, fore part of the neck, and 
breaſt, the ſame, with: a longitudinal ſtripe on each 
fide. Lower part of the back, rump, belly, ſides, 
thighs, upper and lower tail-coverts, greeniſh black; 
ſcapulars, upper and under wing-coverts, fine chel. 
nut: ſhafts of them purpliſh ; quills cheſnut, tipped 
with brown. Tail blackiſh green above, and black 
beneath. Legs black; the claw of the inner hind 
toe long and ſtraight, like that of a lark. Inhabits 
Madagaſcar, where it is called tolou; fourteen inches 
and a quarter long.——Cuculus tolu, Gmel. C. Mada- 
gaſcarienſis, Briſſ. Coucou de Madagaſcar appelle 
Tolou, Buff. Long-heeled cuckoo, Lath. Tolou 
cuckoo, Ency. Lond. ; 

The BRONZED Cucxoo.—This ſpecies was not 
diſcovered by Vaillant himſelf, but. is deſcribed by 
him from a well-preſerved ſpecimen in the cabinet of 
M. Temminck of Amſterdam. It was brought from 
the coaſt of Malimba, a higher latitude, or nearer to 
the equinottial line, than was reached by Monſ. V. 
This bird is about the length of the common cuckoo, 
but of a more ſlender make. * The bill differs from that 
of cuckoos in general; the upper mandible being very 
broad at the baſe, and receiving the lower into it. 
The upper ſurface is of a beautiful dark bronze co- 
lour, with fine ſhades of blue, green, and even grey, 
according as the rays of light fall upon it; the tail 1s 
as long as the body, tapered, every pair of feathers 
differing in length as they recede from the middle; 
the blue colour prevails moſt upon the tail and wings. 
The throat, neck, and molt of the under ſurface, are 
grey with certain rellections of green; the bill is 
lemon- colour; the legs and feet black; the colour of 
the eyes could not be known.—Coucou gris bronze, 
Vaillant, N* 215. | 

The BLack-anv-xxp Cuckoo. — This is an 
African ſpecies which Vaillant includes in a diviſion 
he'talls Coucous coucals, which differ from the cuc- 
koos, properly fo called, in the length and * 
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of their legs, length of their claws, ſhortneſs of their 
wings, length and ſtrength of their bills, and their 
narrow and lengthened noſtrils. The inner hind nail 
of each foot is ſtraight and long, as in the larks. 
The plumage of the upper parts is moltly rough, but 
ſhining; they have ten feathers in the tail, and the 
wings are rounded. They feed on inſets, eſpecially _ 
graſshoppers, of which they deſtroy great numbers. 
They frequent woods, neſtle in holes of trees, hatch 
their eggs themſelves, and bring up their young, All 
the ſpecies have been hitherto placed among the 
cuckoos; and, among others, Vaillant mentions the 
C. Egypticus, (which he ſays is the ſame with the 
Senegalenſis and Braſilienſis,) as baving theſe pecu- 
liarities. | 

The preſent ſpecies is named from the only co- 
lours which appear on its plumage. The bill is re- 
markably ſtrong, the legs ſtout, and the ſpurs in the 
male are near two inches long. It is about the ſize 
of a carrion-crow. The tail is very full, and almoſt 
as long as the body, and tapers at the ſides only, ſo 
that it becomes round when expanded. The wings, 
when folded to the body, reach very little beyond the 
upper tail-coverts. The wings of the head and neck 
are extremely rough, and their ſhining barbs look 
like ſo many pins ſticking out at the ſides. The pre- 
vailing colour is black; the upper wing-coverts are 
partly rufous, partly black ; and the great wing-quills 
are entirely of a deep red except their tips, which are 
black. The bill, feet, and nails, are ſhining black; 
the eyes dark brown. 

The female is one fourth leſs than the male; in- 
ſtead of black, the front of her body inclines to 
brown, and her ſpurs are full half an inch ſhorter, 
Vaillant killed at one ſhot a male and a female that 
had alighted among ſome crows who were feeding on 
the remains of a buffalo. He killed them before 
they had touched the carcaſe; and he does not con- 
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clude that they meant to feed on the fleſh, but rather 
on the worms they might find in it; on diſſecting 
them, he found nothing in their ſtomachs but the re. 
mains of inſets. He met with this ſpecies near the 
Swart or Black River, —Coucal noirou, Vaillant, No 
220. ck | 

The Red Cucxoo.—This bird is in general of a 
dull yellowiſh red. The wing-quills are brighter, 
each feather having a longitudinal ſtreak of fainter 
red inclining to white, and ſeveral tranſverſe ſtreaks 
or bars of black. The throat, front of the neck, and 
moſt of the under plumage, are very faint red, the 
middle of each feather taking a white tinge, which is 
alſo' the ground-colour of the feathers of the lower 
belly and under tail-coverts ; but theſe are al ſo tranl- 
verſely barred with lines of a browner ſhade. The 
bill, legs, and claws, are yellowiſh brown; the eyes 
dark red. | | 

The tail is tapered, and full as long as the whole 
bird from the beak to the rump: taken together, the 
length is eleven inches and a half. The wings reach 
but little beyond the origin of the tail. The ſpurs are 
traight out, and about an inch long. The female is 
ſomewhat leſs than the male, and her ſpurs about one 
third ſhorter. This ſpecies hatches its own eggs, in 
the holes of trees. Diſcovered by Vaillant on the 
ſhores of the Groot Vis River; he never heard it 
utter any cry or note whatever. —Coucal rufin, Vail 
tant, Ne 221. | 


PICUS tzz WOODPECKER. 


The woodpeckers of Africa agree in manners and 
habits with thole of America; we may therefore 
refer, for the general account of them, to what we 
have already ſaid in vol. iv. p. 505-512. The fol- 
lowing additional obſervations are from Vaillant. 
Theſe birds live moſtly in foreſts, preferring the 
| largeſt, the oldeſt, and moſt lofty, trees; for among 

| 9 rotten 
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rotten wood they find both lodging and food. They 


are an emblem of laborious man, being ſtationary 
and, moitly, ſolitary; we ſay moſtly, becauſe one 
ſpecies is known to be gregarious; and accordingly 
that ſpecies differs in ſome other reſpetts from its 
congeners, 


We have ſaid, p. 50g, that the woodpecker 


forms its neſt in the heart of ſome worm-eaten _ 


tree.” It does indeed take up its lodging in thoſe 
ſituations, but neſt it makes none. Like the labour- 

ing hind, the male, female, and all che young, collect 
in their humble and obſcure lodging at eve, and at 
break of day they ſeparate, each to its laborious taſk 
of providing ſubſiſtence for the day. It is a com- 
mon opinion that the woodpeckers'do much injury to 
trees, (lee vol. iv. p. 509.) but the fatt is, that, by 
deſtroying the inſects and larve that gnaw the ſound 
wood, they do a great ſervice to the owners of trees; 
for they do not attack ſound wood, but only follow 
the perforations made by inſects. Yet Buffon talks 
of a buſhel of duſt and chips being found under a 
tree! and he quotes M. Deſlandes, who acquaints us, 
that they uſe their tongue, like an auger, to bore the 
hardeſt wood! See vol. iv. p. 524. Hence theſe 


| harmleſs, laborious, uſeful, creatures, by Providence 


deſigned to prevent the monſtrous increaſe of de- 
ſtructive inſets, have been themſelves proſcribed: in 
many countries, and thouſands of them killed. We 
ſhould ever be cautious not to deſtroy life, which we 

cannot reſtore, without good and ſufficient reaſons. 
The woodpeckers are in general climbers; but 
there are ſeveral ſpecies which do not climb, and 
ſome which from the form of the tail probably can- 
not. Thus then they may be claſſed in two divifions, 
thoſe which climb, and thoſe which do not. The 
climbers may be known by the ſhape of the tail, for 
upon that the faculty of climbing chiefly, Vaillant ſays 
entirely (uniquement), depends. The climbers _ 
e N 
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the tail tapering, that is, the feathers decreaſing in 
length from ths middle; and the ends of the quills 
form ſo many points of reſt at different heights; theſe 
quills have the elaſticity of whalebone, and are na- 
turally curved, ſo as to catch any inequality in the 
wood or bark, and thus give the bird a jerk or ſpring 
upwards; the barbs alſo of the tail-quills ſtand apert 
at the ends, and are very ſtiff, thus greatly increaſing 
the number of points of ſupport. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, however, that not all the ſpecies thus fur- 
niſhed for climbing are really climbers. war other 
genera of birds have the tail and feet formed in the 
manner of the woodpeckers; the only mark peculiar 
to them, and which ought to be expreſſed in the 
generic character, is that © the tip of the tongue is 
furniſhed with ſmall hooks bent back like a har- 
poon.” The length and other qualities of the tongue 
are not peculiar to this genus, and it is of great im- 
portance to know what are really generic charatters. 
The plumage of the woodpeckers is extremely 
varicd in colour; few of them are without red, either 
on the head, the rump, or under the tail ; but this 
red is not always apparent in the young bird: all the 
other colours are occaſionally preſent, with the ex- 
ception of one, and that is blue, which has never 


been ſeen on any ſpecies of this genus. No wood- 


pecker has been ſeen in New Holland. 
The Wnrrte-BELLIED WoopPEcCKER,—Specific 
character, cap vermillion; body barred with white 
and blue. Inhabits Chili; leſs than a blackbird.— 
Picus ligniarius, Gmel. from Molini. White-bellied 
woodpecker, Turton. | 

The Burr-cRESTED Woopetgcktr,—General 
colour black; body beneath, line each fide the neck, 
nape and rump, white; hind-part of the creſt brown- 
iſh- yellow. Legs and belly dirty-white with tranſ- 
verſe black lines. Inbabits Surinam; twelve and a 
half inches long. —Picus melanoleucos, Gmel. Buff- 
creſted woodpecker, Lath. 
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The VELITIOW-CRESTED WoopDPECKER.—Colour 
black barred with yellow; pendent creſt, chin, 
cheeks, and neck, yellow. Creſt long, lax; legs 
duſky-green; belly and tail black. Inhabits Braſil; 
ze of a jay.—Picus flaveſcens, Gmel. Vellow- 
creſted woodpecker, Brown and Lath. 

The RED-BRBASTED WooprtcktR.—Specific 
character, head, neck, and breaſt red; back and 
wings black; belly ochre. Bill horn-colour, with a 
browntſh line from the noſtrils to the eyes; many of 
the leſſer wing-coverts dotted with wha, ſome of 
the greater white on the outer web, lower variegated 
white and black; quill-feathers black ſpotted with 
white, Inhabits Cayenne; nine inches long. Picus 
ruber, Gmel. Red-breaſted woodpecker, Latham. 

The WAIT E- RUM ED WOOD ECK ER. — Duſky, 
ſtreaked and waved with whitiſh, beneath white; firſt 
quill-ſeathers black, ſecondary white with two black 
bars. Bill corneous; greater wing-coverts black ; 
rump white; legs black. Inhabits Long Iſland: 
nine inches long.—Picus obſcurus, Gmel. White- 
rumped woodpecker, Lathi. | 

The STRIPED-BELLIED WooDPECKER.—Black; 
crown, lores, and ſubmaxillary band, ſcarlet; belly 
ſtreaked white and black; tail-feathers white at the 
tip. Length eight inches; orbits white; cheeks 
ſtreaked with black.—Picus faſciatus, Gmel. Striped- 
tailed woodpecker, Latham. 

The CAPE Woopetcktr.-— This is Buffon's Pic 
d tete griſe du Cap; but, as his deſcription was taken 
from a young bird, it is neceſſary, ſays Vaillant, 
now to give it a name which may prevent a miſtake 
as to the ſpecies; for, as both male and female, in 
their adult ſtate, bave the top of the head olive and 
red, the name tete griſe, grey-head, muſt be aban- 
doned. 5 

This is our Cape Woodpecker, vol. iv. p. 515, 
but, as the account is very imperſett, we ſubjoin the 

| following 
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following from Vaillant. Extreme length fix inches 
and a half. The male has the forehead and top of 
the head olive-grey mixed with red, and the hind 
head is covered with ſilky feathers of a bright red. 
The cheeks and throat are like the forchead; the 
breaſt olive-green with a yellow gloſs, which has a 
bright effect when expoſed to the light; and this is 
the prevailing colour of the plumage in general, ex- 
cept on the rump and tail-coverts, which are bright 
red; and the wing and tail quills, which are dark 
brown in their interior parts only. The bill and nails 
— black; eyes red brown; feet and legs lead-co- 
Our. 

The female 1s leſs than the male; and what is olive 
in bis plumage is in her's browniſh; and her red is 
not ſo bright, nor ſo far extended; yet ſhe has red on 
the ſame parts at the age of two years. A male of 
the firſt year has already ſome red on the bind head; 
but_the female has none but on the rump; her head, 
cheeks, and throat, are grey, as Buffon has deſcribed 
It. , | 
This ſpecies inhabits the whole eaſtern coaſt of 
Africa, from the river Duywen Hock quite to Caf. 
fraria; it occurs alſo in the country, but not on the 
| weſtern coaſt. It is known at Senegal alſo. The 
female lays four white eggs in the hole of a tree; and 
the male ſhares with her the labour of incubation. 
—Picus Capenſis, Gmel. P. Capenfis, var. 2. Tur- 
ton. Pic olive, Vaillant, Ne 248, 249. Pie à tete griſe 
du Cap, Buff. Cape woodpecker, Latham. 

The Golp-TAILED WOOD PECKER. — Colour 
above brown, beneath claret dotted with black; 
wings beneath, and ſhafts of the wings and tail, ver- 
million. Bill brown, rather bem, with a red ſtreak 
each fide: tail pointed, the feathers forked at the 
end. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope : ten inches 
long;—Picus Cafer, Gmel. Gold-winged wood- 
' pecker, Turton, who calls the auratus by the ſame 

name, i 

The 
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The Crimson-BREASTED WOODPECKER,—Spe- 
cific: charaQer, olive; neck beneath, breaſt, and 
rump, pale red; chin, throat, quill-feathers, and 
vent, duſky brown; tail above black. Vaillant 
gives the name of laboureur to this ſpecies, becauſe it 
performs on the ground what the reſt of the picæ do 
upon trees; that is, it perforates for the purpoſe of 
devouring larve and inſets, which are as numerous 
in the ground, probably, as in trees. | 
This ſpecies, never climbs; yet its tail is formed 
ſimilarly to thoſe which do climb. It differs from 
the true woadpeckers in being more ſociable; they 
unite in flocks of thirty or forty. It is extremely dith- 
cult to diſcriminate, by the inſpedion of a dead 


bird, the earthpecker from the woodpecker. Vail- 
lant gives the following deſcription of the only one he 


met with in Africa, It is about the ſize of the Picus 
viridis, or green woodpecker of Europe. In the 
male, the upper ſurface is chiefly olive brown, 
lighter on the neck than on the wings; but all varie- 
gated with vermicular ſpots of  fawn-colour, which 
ſpots are ſtronger on the tail and Wings. The thrqat 
and front of the neck white; lower down are ſome 


. yellowiſh ſpots inclining to. red towards the breaſt ; 


the breaſt, ſternum, and rump, are abſolutely red ; 


the reſt of the under ſurface is yellow inclining to 


red. The eyes are reddiſh yellow; the bill black, 
but always covered with dirt ; feet brown. The fe- 
male is leſs, and her colours fainter; in the young 
bird, the brown of the. upper larface is hut aſh- 
colour, the red of the under parts hardly vifble, the 
eyes grey. This ſpecies has a better and more con- 
unued flight than the climbing woodpeckers. 


v4 . . 


Theſe birds are pretty common in Africa ; thei 


retreats are the barren and rocky mountains, whence 


in the_day-time they come down into the plains, and | 4 


return at night into the holes and caverns where they 
raile. their young; the laying is from five to eight 
Ver. VIII. No. g04. Ii reddiſh 
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reddiſh eggs, which the male aſſiſts in batching. They 
are often ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope, and about 
the Table mountain. —Picus olivaceus, Gmel. Crim- 

ſon- breaſted woodpecker, Latham. Pic marcheur, 
Sonnini. Pic laboureur, Vaillant, N* 254, 255. 

. The Rep-cnteked Woopetcktr.—Body tef. 
taceous, waved with black; temples blood-red. Bill 
browniſh ; legs dufky. Inhabits Guiana and Suri- 
nam; nine inches long. —Picus undatus, Gmel. Red- 
cheeked woodpecker, Edw. and Latham. 

The RED-wixcgD WooprzECKER. — This is 
creſted ; above red, beneath white ; throat roſy ; bill 
and tail blue; tail-coverts green. Spot on the chin 
yellow; quill feathers black with large white. ſpots; 
legs duſky. Inhabits Java; nine inches long.—Picus 
Lat. | 

The Martacca Woopygeckxer. Specific charac- 
ter, creſted ; head and ſhoulders ſcarlet; chin and 
throat ruſous- yellow; body beneath barred with black 
and white; tail black. Bill black; irids red ; rump 

greeniſh- yellow with black bands; tail-feathers duſky- 

red, within ſpotted with- white. Inhabits Malacca; 
about thirteen inches long.—Picus Malaccenfis, Tur: 
tons Linn. | N | 


The BLUE-THROATED Woopygcxts.—Colour 


above green; beneath bluifh; crown and rump yel- 
low; throat, quill, and tail-feathers. black. Breaſt and 
belly bluiſh-aſh; under the throat a large oval patch 
of gloſſy blue-black ; throat ſurrounded by a band 
of white; legs olive. Inhabits Ceylon, thirteen 
inches long. — Picus quadrimaculatus, the blue- 
2 woodpecker, Turton, from Cim. Phy/. 99: 


F The GrEy-HeADeD Green Woo ECXER.— Co- 
lour moſtly cine reous, front obſcurely ſpotted with 
red; back, ſhoulders, wing and tail-coverts, green: 

. 7 4 ' , | ke : 4 rump 


X _ 


miniatus, Gmel. Red-winged woodpecker, Penn. and 
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rump yellow; wings and tail brown; chin whitiſh. 
Bill yellowiſh at the baſe; quill feathers with yel- 
lowiſh ſpots; tail ſtreaked with duſky; legs and claws 
black. Inhabits Norway, Ruſſia, and Siberia; thir- 
teen inches long.—Picus canus, Gmel. P. viridis 
Norwegicus, Briſſ. Grey headed green woodpecker, . 
Lath. | 

The HALT-BZILIED Wooprytckxtr, — Specific 
character, above brown-aſh, beneath white; head 
brown ſpotted with yellowiſh ; upper mandible ſhort. 
Bill pale, the ſhort upper mandible probably only a 
luſus nature; tail and wings brown; quill feathers 
ſpotted with white at the outer edge. Inhabits India; 
lee of a, martin. —Picus ſemiroſtris, Gmel.— Half- 
billed woodpecker, Latham. 

The WaisxEZRED Wooprtcktr.—Specihc cha- 
rater, two large black whiſkers, one beginning at 
the eye, the other from the lower mandible. The 
cheeks and neck are white, which makes theſe black 
whiſkers niore remarkable; and not only the male, 
but the young birds before they quit the neſt, are thus 
whiſkered. 5h 5 

Tbis ſpecies is about the ſize of the Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker, vol. iv. p. 530. in length nine inches. 
The front of the head is black dotted. with faint red; 
the hind-head vermillion; and lower down is a large 
black patch; the reſt of the upper ſurface is a fine 
mellow olive-green, in diff-rent lights inclining to 
brown, yellow, and even grey, not without ſome 
pots of gold on the wings and tail; the under parts 
are green allo, but with vermicular ſpots of Folios.) 
The bill is black; eyes dark red; legs and feet 


fedly to be diſtinguiſhed, becauſe her hind-head is 
black inſtead of red, and ber colours are in general 
duller and more inclining to brown. The young male | 
has a liitle patch of red on the hind- bead, but in other 
reſpedts he reſembles the adult female; and, on the 
| Iis other 


brown. The female is ſomewhat leſs; but ſhe is per- 
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other hand, ſome aged females have been ſeen with a 
little red on the head like the young males. 
This ſpecies inhabiis Caffraria, where it is very 
commonly met with climbing the trunks of mimoſa- 
trees, It ſtrikes extremely hard with its bill, not 
with an intention of perforating the found wood, but 
merely to diſcover if there be any hollow or decayed 
part, to frighten the inſets beneath, and bring them 
out of their holes. The female lays four white eggs; 
and the male aſſiſts her in hatching them.— Pic à 
double mouſtache, faillant, Ne 251, 262. 
Tbe MippIE SrorrED Woo DPECKER.— This is 

probably the young of the Greater Spotted Wood. 
pecker; it being ſomething leſs, and the colours 
nearly the ſame. The cap is red; checks, and the 
tips of the three lateral tail-feathers, white. —Picus 
medius, Linn. Gmel. and Scop. P. major, Aldr. P. 
varius ex albo et nigro, Geſner. P. varius minor, 
Briſſ. Ray. Pic varie a i&e rouge, Buff. Middle 
ſpoued woodpecker, Lath. 5 

The RE D-CRESsTEZD Woo P ECKER. — Specific 
character, creſt red, wing and tail-quills gold colour, 
This is the ſmalleſt of the African ſpecies, and the 
moſt common in the woods neareſt the Cape. Length 
of the male five inches and a balf; female ſomewhat 
| lefs. The forehead is red-brown; then follows a 
little black; and behind that, covering all the back 
of the head, a tuft of ſlender feathers of a bright red 
colour, inclined backwards, but which the bird can 
ere at will. The reſt of the upper ſurface is olive- 
brown with ſcollops of yellowiſh white; but the ſtems 
of the wing and tail feathers are of a ſhining gold- 
| yellow. Over the eyes under the creſt on each fide, 
is a firipe of white ; the cheeks are rufous, mixed with 
ſome white ; the throat is white, with a black ſtripe 
on each ſide falling down on the breaſt ; the under 
parts are mottled black and white, with ſhades of yel- 
low. The eyes are yellowiſh; bill and legs m_ 
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The colours of the male are leſs vivid; her tuft is leſs, 
and-moltly brown inſtead of red. She lays from five 
to ſeven white eggs, and the male ſhares with her the 
plealing taſk of incubation. Mt; A | 

Vaillant firſt met with this ſpecies at Groote-vaders 
Boſch, or Grandfather's Wood, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Africa; it occurs alſo in the woods which ſkirt the 
mountains of Twenty-four Rivers; in the interior, 
and, laſtly, in the rows of mimoſa and ebony trees on 
each fide the. Elephant River, on the weſt coaſt; 
but, advancing towards the Cape of Good Hope, not 
one of this ſpecies is to be found beyond theſe limits. 
Petit pic à baguettes d'or, Vaillant, Ne 253. 

The YELLow-LEGGED WSoprECEKER.— Above 
black, beneath white; legs yellow. Length five 
inches and a half,  Hind-head black; upper edge of 
the wings white, —Picus flavipes, Gmel, Yellow- 
legged woodpecker, Penn. 


| SIT TUS, Trxnz NUTHATCH. 

The Criness NuTHaTca.—Specific character, 
the lower eyelid purple. Creſted head and bill black; 
back duſky-brown inclining to blue; belly and breaſt 
white, towards the chin black; near the eyes a ſmall 
ſcarlet ſpot, and near this a large ſnowy blotch; from 
the temples to the chin a black line; chin white 
bounded by black ; rump yellow ; wing-coverts fer- 
ruginous; tail-feathers blackiſh, tipt with white, In- 
habits China; feeds on rice, and is often tamed.— 


Sitta Sinenſis, Gmeb. from Oſbeck. Chineſe nuthatch, 
Latham. ** ay % 


'TODUS; rus TODY. 


The Bxown Topy,—Specific charafter, colour 
above ferruginous, beneath olive ſpotted with white; 
wing-coverts with a duſky band. Inhabits South . 
America; leſs than four inches long.—Todus fuſcus, 
Gmel. Brown tody, Lath, | 

The 
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The Kinc Topy. — Colour above blackiſh. 
brown ; beneath reddiſh ; creſt cheſnut, ſpotted with 
white at the tip; chin and eyelids white. Bill duſky- 
brown; creſt tranſverſe, conſiſting of 4 or 5 rows of 
rounded feathers ; wing-caverts reddiſh-brown ; breaſt 
with tranſverſe blackiſh lines; legs. fleſh-colour. In- 
babits Cayenne; ſeven inches long.—Todus regius, 
Gmel. Roi des gobes-mouches, Tyran hupe de Cay- 
enne, Buff. King tody, Lat/. | 

The CxzsTtetD Top. — Creſt ſcarlet tipt with 

black; body brown, ſpotted with white. Bill de- 
preſſed, flender, lanceolate, obtuſe; body above grey- 
brown ; wing-coverts with a little white; quill-feathers 
blackiſh ; chin whitiſh-aſh ; breaſt and belly waved. 
with brown and duſky-aſh; tail-feathers brown, be- 
neath paler, two middle ones blackiſh. Inhabits 
Guinea; probably only a variety of the laſt —Todus 
| eriſtatus, Gmel. Crelted-tody, Turton. 
The PARADISE Topy.—This and its varieties 
ſeem to be the ſame with the Paradiſe Flycatcher, 
vol. vii. p. 304 Linnæus, in the 10th edition of ibe 
Syſt. Nat. had called it Corvus paradiſi; in bis 12th 
and laſt edition, Muſcicapa paradiſi; and in that 
genus (order Paſſeres) Gmelin has repeated it, with 
little variation in the deſcription or ſynonymer, 
There ſeems to have been no ſmall difficulty in deter- 
mining the place of this ſpecies. Briſſon calls in 
Picus Papoenſis; Seba and Edwards, a bird of para- 
diſe. Dr. Turton has very properly ſuppreſſed it in 
this place, and has deſcribed it among the Flycatchers 
only.—Todus paradiſeus, Gmel. 

The Wuruirs-cnuinned Topy.—Colour above 
brown, beneath white; breaſt ſpotted with brown; 
chin white. Bill very much depreſſed; tail rounded; 
legs brown, with elevated ſegments ; claws yellow — 
Todus novus, Gmel, White-chinned tody, Latham. 

The GrzaT-31LLeD Topy.—Body black; chin, 
belly, rump, and vent, red; bill very broad. Bill 

i | black - 
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black-blue, whitiſh at the tip and edges; upper tail- 
coverts red; fix ſcapular feathers white, pointed, in- 
curvate. — Todus macrorhynchos, Gmel. Great- 
billed tody, Lat. SES 


ALCEDO, Txz KINGFISHER. ' 


The SypLENDID KinGrisHER,—Specific charac- 


ter, tail ſhort, yellowiſh green; ſhoulders, throat, and 
rump, yellow, wings and crown blue. Inhabits South 
America. The bill is yellowiſh horn-colour; a bright 
yellow ſtripe runs on each ſide the head, including 


the region of the eyes. The ſmaller wing-coverts are 


edged with yellow; legs reddiſh brown. — Aleedo 
formoſa, Turton, from Cym. Phy}. *- | 
The EasTern KincrisHeR. — A very ſmall 
ſpecies, about one third leſs than the common king- 
fiſher : length four inches and a half, Bill red; the 
upper part of the head, and the throat, blue; on each 
fide, from the baſe of the bill, is a ſtripe of the ſame, 
paſſing through the eyes to the hind head; over'the 
eyes a ſtripe of white, and beneath the eyes a rufous 
ſpot; the upper parts of the neck, body, wings, and 
tail, are bright green, and thE under parts rufous: 
the quills blue; and the tail-feathers green on the 


edges. Inbabits the Eaſt Indies. —Alcedo orientalis, 


N Iſpida Indica, Briſ. Eaſtern Kingfiſher, 
 TheSeorTTeD KinGrisHeR.—Leongth ſeven inches. 
The bill duſky, baſe of the lower mandible orange; 
a broad black line runs from the bill through the 
eyes; above and beneath which are lines of orange 
colour; crown of the head black, changing to gold 
green; the ſides of the head, beneath the eyes, green: 
this colour alſo covers the upper parts of the body ; 
wings and tail ſpotted with white on the edges; the 


under parts. are orange-colour : between the neck 


and breaſt is a broad black band, edged with aſh-co- 
| Ms | | Vous, 
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lour. It inbabits Guiana, —Alcedo Inda, Gmelin. 
Spotted kinghſher, Edu. and Lath. | 
The Surinam KinGrisyer.—Smaller than 2 
blackbird: the bill black, thick, pointed, and two 
inches in length: the top of the head greeniſh black, 
tranſverſely ſpotted with blue; the back and wing- 
quills greeniſh, blue; the tail ſhort, and of a dull 
blue; the chin and belly white, with a mixture of 
red; the breaſt is rufous, the feathers of which ate 
ipped with light blue. This is alſo a native of 
Guiana. — Alcedo Surinamenſis, Gmel. Surinam 
kingfiſher, Latham. Mariin pecheur, Firmin's Surt- 
nam. 
The BRASILIAN KINCTISHER.— ITbis ſpecies is 
about the ſize of the lark: its bill is ſtraight and 
black; all the upper ſide of che head, neck, wings, 
and tail, is reddiſh, or rather bright cheſnut, mixed 
with white; the throat and the under part of the body 
are white, and a brown ſtreak runs from the bill to the 
eye. It is a native of Braſil; and its cry is not un- 
like that of a young turkey.—Alcedo Btaſilienſis, 
Gmelin. Iſpida Braſilienſis, Briſſ. Gip-gap, Buff. 
Braſilian kinghſher, Latham. 5 


The Amazonian KINCTISHER.— Body above 
loſſy green; beneath, and lunule on the neck, white; 
Fes yariegated with green; wings and tail ſpotted 
with white. Bill and legs black. Inhabits Cayenne; 
thirteen inches long. Perhaps a variety of the bi- 
color, vol. y. p. 23,—Alcedo Amazona, Turton, 
from Lat we | 
be CoxomanpeL KinGrisuer,—Body above 
pale violet-roſy, beneath reddiſh ; rump with a longi- 
tudinal bluiſh band; chin white. Bill, irides, and legs, 
red; quill-feathers within reddiſh-yellow. Inhabits 
Coromandel; ſize of a blackbird. —Alcedo Coro- 
manda, Turton, from Latham. „ 
Tbe RES FPECTED KinGrisHER. — Specific cha- 
xaQer, tail long; eyebrows white, collar greeniſh 
fr 5 | black, 
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black. Length eight inches and a half. Bill de- 


preſſed, black, and an inch and a half in length; the 


lower mandible white. The upper parts of the body 
olive-green ; under parts white. Native of Otaheite, 
where it is accounted ſacred, and not allowed to be 
taken or killed. — Alcedo tuta, Gmel. ReſpeRted 
kiogfiſher, Latham, | 
The VENVERATEʒD KincrisyerR,—Length nine 
inches : bill an inch and three quarters long, much 
depreſſed, and of a black colour: the upper parts gf 
the body are light brown, tinged with gloſſy green 
which forms a kind of wreath round the back part of 
the head; the wing-coverts are brown, margined with 
green: the under parts of the body are very pale: 
the tail is rounded at the ends, and margined with 
green. This bird inhabits Apye, one of the Friendly 
Iſles, where it is held as ſacred among the natives as 
that of Otaheite, —Alcedo venerata, Gmel, Vene- 
rated k ingfiſher, Lat iam. 15 
The SackED KINGTISEER.— This is larger than 
the common ſpecies; length nine inches and a half. 
The bill-is depreſſed, an inch and three quarters long, 
and of a lead-colour, but the under part of the lower 
mandible is white. The head and upper parts of the 
body are of a light blue green; over the eye is a 
{tripe of pale ferruginous, beginning at the noſtrils, 
and meeting at the back of the head; beneath the eye 
a narrow orange ferruginous ſtripe ; and beneath that 
a blue band; quills and tail blue. All the under parts 
are white, with a tinge of buff- colour paſſing round 
the neck as a collar. There are four other varieties 
of this ſpecies, one of which is a native of New Zta- 
land ; the other three inhabit Otaheite, aud the iflands 
in the South Seas, diſcovered by Captain Cook. — 
Alceda ſacra, Gmel. Sacred kingfiſher, Lath. Mar- 
un pecheur à collier blanc des Philippines, (Gmelin's 
Var. «.) Buff. and Sonnerat. 
: The Collared KinGrisytr, —Colour above 
Vor. VIII. No. 204. K k green 
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green blue; beneath, and collar, white. The bill is 
black, but white beneath at the baſe ; legs black. In- 
habits the Philippine Iſlands; leſs than a blackbird. 
—Alcedo collaris, Turton. | 
The YELLow Kincrisnts.—The general caſt 
of the plumage is yellow; back of the head green, 
bill red, and tail blue, Native of the iſland of Ce- 
lebes; fize of a lark. — Alcedo flavicans, Gmel. 
Yellow and green kingfiſher, Turton. Yellow king- 
fiſher, Ency. Lond. Ten-rou-joulon, by the natives 
of Celebes. I | | 
The NEw-GUIN EA KINCTISEHER.— This ſpecies 
is about the ſize of a rook; the bill and irides black- 
iſn; the whole of the plumage is black, irregularly 
ſpotted with white; the neck and belly are marked 
with longitudinal white ſpots, each feather having a 
ſtripe dawn the middle: on each fide of the neck are 
two large white ſpots, the upper one ſhaped like a 
pear with the point upwards: native of New Guinea. 
—Alcedo Novæ Guinez, Gmel. Martin pecheur 
de la Nouvelle Guinee,- Buff. New-Guinea king- 
fiſher, Latham. 5 | 
The Ecyertian KincrisHtr.—About the ſize 
of the Royſton crow. The bill is blackiſh, more 
than half an inch broad at the baſe, and two inches 
in length: the head, ſhoulders, and back, are brown, 
marked with oblong ferruginous ſpots ; the throat 
ferruginous white ; belly and thighs whitiſh, with lon- 
gitudinal cinereous ſpots; upper tail coverts quite 
white; quills ſpotted with white on the inner webs, 
bie fly at the tips; legs pale green. Inhabits Lower 
Egypt, about Cairo; builds in ſycamore and date 
trees; feeds on frogs, inſeAs, and ſmall fiſh. Its cry 
is not unlike that of the common crow. Alcedo 
Ægyptia, Gmel. from Haſſelquiſt, Egyptian king- 
fiſher, Latham. 1 s 
The HALT- BLUE KIxCGTISsHER.— General colour 
of the body ſky-blue; head cinereous; ſhoulders, or 
joints of the wings, black; vent ferruginous; tl 
* 80 6 1 
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blue; bill and feet red. It is found on the coaſts of 
the Red Sea, in the province of Yemen, in Arabia.— 
Alcedo ſemiccerulea, Gmel. from Forſk. Halt-blue 


' kingfiſher, Ency. Lond, Yemen kingtiſher, Turton. 


GALBULA, 1E JACAMAR. 

The Jacamars are claſſed by Linnzus with the 
Kingfiſhers; Briſſon and Latham have ſeparated them; 
and Dr. Turton has followed their example in his tranſ- 
lation of Gmelin's Linnæus. At the beginning of our 
fixth volume will be found a deſcription of the three 


| ſpecies then known; to which we have one, ſince diſ- 


covered by Pallas, to add. MS. 

The GREAT JAcAMAR.— Lately diſcovered b 
Dr. Pallas, who calls it a new jacamaciri, and ſays it 
is about the ſi ze of our green woodpecker. The bill 
is ſquare, ſides flat, and noſtrils bare; the head and 
wings are green gold, the back a fine bronze; under 
ſide from the throat to the tail ferruginous; tail 
longer than the body, and cuneiform; the fore toes 
cloven. It is not ſaid to what country this bird owes 
its nativity. — Alcedo grandis, Gmel. from Pallas. 
Galbula grandis, Turton. Great jacamar, Latham. 


MEROPS, rnE BEE-EATER, 


The CoxoMAN DEL BEE-ZATER. — Prevailing 
colour yellowiſh; ſides of the neck, wings and tail, 
yellow; wing-coverts, back, and rump, waved-blueiſhs 
ocular ſtripe black. Bill and legs black; irids pat 
rufous; chin greeniſh, Inhabits India and Coro- 
mandel..-Merops Coromandus, Turton's Linn. 

The Sur ERB Bxt-taTER.—General colour red; 
front, throat, and rump, blue; two middle tail-feathers 
longer. Bill blackiſh; quill-feathers edged with 
brown; lower half of the middle tail-feathers dark 
brown. Length nine inches. — Merops ſuperbus, 
Turton, from Nat. Miſe. Pl. 78. 

The SuxIx Ad BEE-ZArER.— This is variegated ; 

| 19 K k 2 bind- 
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hind-head reddiſh; ſcrag greeniſh- yellow; quill-fea- 
thers greeniſh, varied with black and blue. Inhabits 
Surinam. Irids cheſnut; claws black. — Merops 
Surinamenſis, Gmel. Guepier, Fermin. Surinam 
bee. eater, Lat l. - 

The New ZEALAND . BEE-EATER. — Glofly 
greeniſh- black; greater wing-coverts and tuft of - 
curled feathers each fide the neck white; tail even, 
coverts blue. Legs and claws black; infide the 
mouth and tongue yellow, the latter tipt with black 
and beſet with briſtles ; feathers of the neck lax, long, 
a little curled, with a longitudinal white ſtreak through 
the ſhaft. Inhabits New Zealand; eleven inches 
long; ſings well, is held ſacred by the inhabitants; 
fleſh good. —Merops Nove Seelandiæ, Gmel. New 
Zealand creeper, Brown and Cook, Poe bee-eater, 
Lath. | 

The EMBROIDERED BEE-EATER,—Black varie- 
gated with yellow. Bill duſky; head and neck 
black; ſpace round the eyes yellow, upper wing- 
coverts. yellow, lower black; quill-feathers black 
edged with yellow; tail wedged, black, edged and tipt 
Vith yellow. Inhabits New Holland; ſeven inches 
long.—Merops Phrygius, the embroidered bee-eater, 
Turton, from Zool. New Holl. Pl. 4. i 

The YELLow-TUFTED BEE-EATER. — Colour 
chiefly black; a large -tuft of feathers behind the 
wings and vent yellow; tail wedged, edged. and tipt 
with white. Noſltrils covered with a membrane; 
tongue fringed at the tip; feathers of the. head and 
throat ſhort; tail-feathers pointed, two middle ones 
ſeven, the outer two, inches long. Inbabits Sandwich 
Iſlands; fourteen inches long; the yellow feathers are 
uſed by the natives as ornaments in dreſs. —Merops 
niger, Gmel. Yellow-tufted bee-eater, Lath. | 

The NEW HOLLAND BEE-ZATER.— Brown, belly 
yellow; wattles: carunculate; tail wedged, tipt with 
white. Bill black; noſtrils pervious, EI 

8 | wit 
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with a membrane; crown blackiſh; at the angle of 
the mouth a filvery ſtripe; behind the baſe of the 
lower mandible a long, orange, ' pendent caruncle ; 
body above brown, the ſhafts of the feathers whitiſh; 
wings and wedged tail blackiſh ; ſeven outer quill- 
feathers tipt with white; all the tail-feathers more or 
leſs tipt with white; legs browniſh, the outer toe 
connected at the baſe to the middle one. Inhabits 
New Holland.; fourteen inches and a half long.— — 
Merops carunculatus, New Holland bee-eater, Tur- 
ton. | | 

The HogRN ED BEe-tAaTER,—Brown, head naked- 
iſh; body beneath and tips of the tail-feathers whitiſh ; 
born on the front obtuſe. Bill a little curved, pale 
brown ; noſtrils oval ; tongue briſtly at the tip; a 
ſhort obtuſe horn at the baſe of the upper mandible ; 
head and upper part of the neck with a few briſtly 
feathers ; body brown, the feathers edged with olive ; 
tail even, tipt with white; legs brown, wrinkled. 
Inhabits New Holland; fourteen inches long.— 
Merops corniculatus, Horned bee-eater, Turton, 

The RR D-THROATEZD BEE-ZATER.— Black; fore- 
head and rump blue; belly ſpotted with blue; throat 
red. Bill and legs blackiſh; irids red; band acroſs 
the eyes blue ; lower half of ſome of the quill-feathers 
deep ruſty, edges of thoſe near the body {lightly 
marked with blue-greM; two middle tail-feathers 
blue-green, Inhabits Sierra Leona. —Merops gu- 


laris, Red-throated bee-eater, Turton, from Wat. 
Miſcel. Pl. 337. | 


CERTHIA, THB CREEPER. 

Vaillant ſays, that the form of the tail in the 
creepers is of as much importance to them in climb- 
ing as that of their feet; this obſervation, he adds, has 
eſcaped all naturaliſts hitherto, which has occaſioned 
very different ſorts of birds to be confounded with 
the curved-billed creepers, of which only one ſpecies 

(the 
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(the common creeper) is known. He ſays they 
climb by reſting on their tails, the quills of which are 
very elaſtic, and armed with ſtiff bard points; ard 
thus they are puſhed up as by a ſpring at every effort 
they make to aſcend. But he obſerves that it is very 
ablurd to repreſent them as deſcending on the upright 
branch of a tree, as Buffon has done, ſince it is what 
they cannot poſſibly execute. Vaillants African 
Birds, vol. iii. p. 146. 

The NEW-HoLLIAND CRBEPER. — Body above 
black, beneath flreaked with white; eyebrows and 
ſpot near the ears white; quill and tail-feathers edged 
with yellow. Bill duſky, pale at the tip; noſtrils 
covered with a membrane; tail rounded, two outer 
feathers within .tipt with white ; legs pale. Inhabits 
New Holland; ſeven inches long. —Certhia Nove 
Hollandie, Turton. . 

The Hoary CREETER.— Body browniſh; neck 
and wings paler. Inbabits New Caledonia; very 
{mal].—Certhia incana, Turton. 

The Caxpinat CREEPER.— Body black; head, 
neck, breaſt, and line down the middle of the back, 
red; tail even. Bill black, whitiſh at the baſe; 
tongue extenſile, fringed at the tip; a black ſtreak 
from the bill to the eyes; irids cheſaut; legs plum- 
beous; claws black. Inhabits Tanna Ifland ; , ſucks 
the neQaries of flowers; ſize of the common creeper. 
— Certhia cardinalis, Gmel. Cardinal creeper, Lath. 

The IcnosLE CR EE FER. — Above ſooty- black, 
beneath cinereous with whitiſh elliptic lines. Length 
eight inches; bill yellowiſh, black on the back; 
wings brown with black ſhafts; tail and legs black.- 
— Certhia ignobilis, Turton. | 

The WAvID CREETER.— Above ſooty-aſh, be- 
neath white tranſverſely waved with black. Length 
ſeven inches; bill arched, brown; legs black, —Cer- 
thia undulata, Turton. 


The Care Bxown Carrere, —Body brown, tail- 
: feathers 
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feathers blackiſh, the outer ones without fringed with 
' white, Bill, tail, and legs, blackiſh. Inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope: four inches long. —Certhia Capenſis, 
Gmel. and Briſſ. | 

The Black-tailed Creeper is marked by Gmelin as a 
variety, but by Turton as a ſeparate ſpecies —Head 
and back violet: breaſt and belly greeniſh: wings 
brown; tail black, a little forked; ſhanks and toes 
black. Bill and legs black;"claws yellow. Inhabits 
the Cape of Good Hope; ſeven inches long.— C. 
melanura, g, Gmel. from Sparrman. Black-tailed 
creeper, Turton. 

The LOWA CREE TER. — Colour moſtly gold- 
green; fore-head, chin, broad peQtoral band, and 
rump, violet; wings brown; belly yellow. Bill and 
legs blackiſh; peftoral band bounded below by 
black. Inbabits Sierra Leona; three inches and a half 
long.—Certhia venulta, Turton, Nat. Miſc. 5 

The PINVE CREEER.— Olive above, yellow be- 
neath; wings blue, wich two white ſtripes. Lores 
black; front and feet duſky, belly white. Female 
paler, Inhabits North America; eſpecially Carolina 
and Pennſylvania, in pine-trees; length four inches 
and three quarters. — Certhia pinus, Gmel. Parus 
Americanus, Briſſ. Figuier des ſapins, Buff. Pine 
warbler, Penn. and Lath. Pine creeper, Cateſby and 
Edwards. | „ 

The BRACEIET ZD CREEFTR.— Prevailing colour 
green; wings when folded, above black, beneath yel- 
low; ſhoulders, bracelets on the thighs, and ſpots on 
the rump, ſapphire. Bill black; legs yellowiſh ; body 
beneath whitiſh-green; vent yellowiſh ; quill-feathers 
black, the inner edge yellow. Inhabits Surinam; 
five inches long.—Certhia armillata, Turton. | 

The Orivx-REEN CrEEPER. — Colour moſtly. 
olive; quiMl and tail-feathers edged with yellow. Bill 
and legs duſky. Inhabits the Sandwich Iſlands ; five 
inches long.—Certhia virens, Gmel. Olive-green 
Creeper, Latham. | 
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The Scazizt Carers. — Red; wings and tail 
black; vent white. Bill, legs, and claws, black; lower 
part of the belly white. Inbabits the South-Sea 
Iſlands; barely four inches long,.—Certhia ruber, 
Gmel. Scarlet creeper, Lath. 

The Biuz-rumezd Cramer. — Body moltly 
green; rump blue; chin red; wings and tail rutous- 
gold. Bill and legs black. Inbabits che Cape of 
Good Hope; ſize of a canary bird. —Certhia vireſ- 
cens, Blue-rumped creeper, Turton 

The Tur TED CRERETER.— Body olive; belly and 
tail black; ſides of the breaſt with a yellow tuft, 
Bill and legs black; firſt quill-feathers brown. In- 
habits Bengal; four inches long. —Certhia cirrata, 
Tufted creeper, Turton. 

The Cuyexzovs CRRETER.— Colour green-ochte ; 
wings ſooty; tail gloſſy-black ; bill and legs black. 

—Certhia ænia, Turton, from Muf. Carl. 

3 The BLiuz-THROATED CARTEEER.— Above olive- 
aſh, beneath pale yellow; chin, throat, and upper part 
of the breaſt, ſilky- blue. Certhia gularis, Turton, 

The n CREEPERR.— Above brown-olive, 
| beneath yellowiſh dirty-white; tail black; wings 

ſooty.—Certhia trochilea, Turton. 

Tone GRrEEN-TAILED CREEPER. — Black ; fore- 
part of the neck purple; wings and tail yellow leck- 
green. —Certhia prafnoptera, Turton. i 
| The Macassar CREETEA.—Green-gold, beach 
blackiſh-brown. ' Bill whitiſh ; legs black, Inbabits 
Macaſſar; fourteen inches and a half long.——Certhia - 
Macaſſarienſis, Gmel. Polyimus Indica, Briſſ. Ma- 
caſſar creeper, Lath. 

The Inpian CrEtPER, — Gloſly-blue; _ 
part of the neck whitiſh. Bill and legs black. 
habits India; four inches and a half * 
Indica, Gmel. Indian creeper, Latham. - 

The AmBoyna Caterer —Cinereous, beneath 
green; head and neck yellow; breaſt red; del. 
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black. Bill yellowiſh. Inbabits Amboina; two inches 
and a quarter long.——Certhia Amboinenſis, Gmel. 
Polytmus Amboinenſis, Briſ. Amboina creeper, 
Lal. -: | 
The Rep-zackxed CrEEPER,—Body above ſcar- 
let; beneath reddiſh- White; ſides of the neck with a 
black bar; wing-coverts deep green; wings and tail 
black, Bill and legs black; irids red. Inhabits India; 
three inches long. Certhia erythronotos, Turton. 
The SN u#FF-cOLOURED CREETER.— Specific cha- 
rater, two middle tail-feathers very long; body 
above, head, and neck, ſnuff-colour ; beneath green; 
tail-feathers blackiſh-green. Length eight inches and 
a half; bill a little curved, blackiſh-brown ; lower 
wing-coverts yellow; legs black. Certhia tabacina, 
Turton. 5 
The As1aTic CaEETER.— Body deep blue; wings 
brown ; bill and legs black. Inhabits India; four 
inches long.— Certhia Aſiatica, Turton. | 
The Cars CREE PER. — Plumage of the back 
brown; breaſt and belly pale ; middle tail-feathers 
longer, Bill black, a little compreſſed and curved; 
chin pale, with rough black hairs; rump yellowiſh- 
green; vent clear yellow; tail black, wedged, as 
long as the body, the four middle feathers thrice as 
long as the reſt, two middle ones very long; wings 
black. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; ſize of a 
thruſh,—Certhia Caffra, Gmel. Cape creeper, Turton. 


TROCHILUS, Tus HUMMING-BIRD. 
I. Bull curved. 3 


The PuxPII-CRISTED HUMMING=-BIRD.—Body 
green-gold; wings and tail brown; creſt purple. 
Inhabits Chili. Wings and tail varied with gold. —- 
Trochilus galeritus, Gmel. from Moline. 

The VEILIOW HUMMING-B1RD. — Yellowiſh; 
chin and rump blue; belly white; wings and tail 
black—Trochilus gularis, Gmel. from Miller. Yel- 
low humming-bird, Turton. ; b 

Vor. VIII. No. 204. Ll ; The 
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The TA wWw XY HummMiNG-B1Rn.—Colour orange. 
tawny; wing and tail feathers black, pale underneath, 
Bil! and legs horn-colour, Tail about two inches 
long; feathers twelve in number, and equal. In- 
habits South America; length more than five inches. 
This and the next belong perhaps rather to the genus 
Certhia; they are ſuppreſſed here by Dr. Turton, — 
Trochilus fulvus, Gmel. from Maerter, 1. 76. 

The Varied HUMMING-BIRD, — Above gold- 
green, underneath whitiſh ; breaſt ſtriped with green, 
blue, and red. Bill and legs black; wings pale 
brown; upper tail-coveris greeniſh blue; tail-feathers 
twelve, an inch and a half long, clouded with dark 
brown, and all, except the two mid-quills, tipped 
with white. Inhabits South America; about four 
inches and a half long. — Trochilus varius, Gmel. 


from Maerter, 1. 75. 


II. Bill ſtraighi. 

The Cars HUuuNG-BZIXD.— Specific charafter, 
colour green; middle tail-feathers long; wing-coverts 
blue. Wings and tail black; the middle feathers of 
the latter thrice as long as the reſt, edged at the baſe 
with filky-green ; vent black ſpotted with azure. In- 
habits the Cape of Good Hope; ſize of a ſwallow. 
—Trochilus Capenſis, Gmel. from Mantiſſ. 


The PaTcu-wntecked HUMMING-BIRD. — Above 


brown, beneath white; fides of the neck with duſky 
ſpots, and a ſcarlet one each fide in the middle. 
Length three inches and a quarter. Bill and legs 
black. Trochilus guttatus, Patch-necked humming- 

bird, Turton. | 
The Dusxy-CROwWwNED HUMuuINc-BIRD.— Body 
blue; crown duſky; chin and throat gloſſy-green; 
rump, wings, and tail, purple. Length four inches 
and a half. Bill duſky ; legs black.—Trochilus ob- 
ſcurus, Gmel. Duſky-crowned humming-bird, Lath. 
The Brur-cAr ED HUuuINOG- BIRD. — Green- 
gold; head, wings, and tail, blue; belly red. a 
| whitiſh ; 


- 
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whitiſh ; tail three times as long as the body. In- 
habits Chili; ſize of a walnut. Trochilus cyanoce- 
phalus, Gmel. from Molini. 8 
The Rurr-NRCKED HuMMING-B1RD. — Above 
rufous, beneath whitiſh; crown green-gold ; throat 
and breaſt ſcarlet-gold; wings purpliſh-brown. Bill 
and legs black; lateral feathers of the neck long r, 
moveable; wing-coverts duſky- green; tail-feathers 
pointed, with a longitudinal black line down the 
middle, and tipt with black. Female, above green- 
gold; chin with crimſon ſpots. Inhabits Nootka 
Sound; three inches and a quarter long. —Trochilus 
rufus, Gmel. Ruff-necked humming-bird, Latham. 
The CRESTED BROWN HUMMING-B1RD. — Pale 
brown; creſt blue. Inhabits Cayenne; three inches 
long; wings and tail duſky,—Trochilus puniceus, 
Gmel. Creſted brown humming-bird, Latham 
The BLack-anD-BLUEHUMMING-BIikD.—Varied 
with white and blue; chin and breaſt red. Wings 
and tail black. Inhabits the Caribbee Iſlands.—Tro- 
chilus cyanomelus, Turton. 


IN THE ORDEROF ANSERES. 


ANSER, TRE SWAN, DUCK, GOOSE, &c. 

- 1. Bull gibbous at the baſe. 

The BLack-NECKED SWAN.—Specihc character, 
bill ſemicylindric, red; head and neck black; , bod 
white; legs fleſh-colour. Inhabits Falkland Iſlands; 
ſize of the wild ſwan.—Anas nigricollis, Gmel. Black- 
necked ſwan, Lath. ons. IHE 

The BIAck-HZADE D SWAN. Bill ſemicylindri- 
cal, red; head black, body white. Inbabits Chili ; 
as large as the tame ſwan; female lays fix eggs, and 
carries her young upon her back when ſeeking food. 
—Anas melanocephala, Gmel. from Molini. 

The Buack SWAN.—Moſtly black; wings edged 
with white; bill red. - Upper mandible blackiſh at 
the tip, a yellow ſpot near the tip; legs ** 

| | 2 | cet - 
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feet paler. . Extent of wing four feet eight inches, 

Inhabits various parts of New Holland; eſpecially 
Cumberland County, where they are ſaid to be very 
common. Three of the ſpecies are now exhibited at 
Exeter Change, London.—Anas atratus, Turton. 

The BARRED-REZADED Goos E. — Above grey, 
beneath pale aſh; head and neck white; lunule on 
the hind-head and ſpot beneath black; rump and 
vent white. Bill tawny-yellow, with a black nail at 
the tip; DTT of the belly brown edged with 
white; tail grey, tipt with white; legs tawny. Inha- 
bits India; lleſb good.—Anas Indica, Barred-headed 
goole, Turton. 

The PaIN TED Gooss. — Plumage blackiſh-aſh 
with tranſverſe black lines; head, neck, middle of 
the belly, bar on the wings, and coverts, white. Bill, 
legs, primary quill and tail-feathers, black; wings with 
an obtuſe ſpur at the flexure. Inhabits Staten 

Land; twenty-eight inches long. —Anas piaa, Gmel. 
Painted duck, Cook. Painted gooſe, Lath. | 

The Antarctic Gookt.—Plumage ſnowy, bill 
black; legs yellow. Female, bill fleſh-colour; body 
brown with tranſverſe white lines; middle of the back 
and greater quill-feathers black; vent greeniſh-white. 

Inhabits Falkland Iſlands; twenty-four to twenty-fx 
inches long.— Anas antareiica, Gmel. Antarctic gooſe, 
Forft. Cook, and Latham. 

The VAAIEGATED Gooss. — Above brown 
ſpotted with white; beneath cheſnut ſpotted with 
white and black ; bill, tai', and primary quill-feathers, 
black, ſecondary green; wing-coverts white; rump 
and vent ferruginous, Legs black. Inhabits New 
Zealand.—Anas variegata, Gmel. Variegated gooſe, 
Latham. | TH 

| The LocetrntaD Gooss. — Above cinereous, 
beneath duſky ; vent white; wings and pointed tail 
ſhort, black; bill, irids, tubercle on the wings, and 
legs, yellow. Bill tipt with black; ſecondary _ 
feathers white on the outer edge ; hind-part _—_— 
| 
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belly bluiſh-aſh; claws black. Inhabits Falkland 
Iſlands; thirty-two inches long; fleſh rancid. — Anas 
cinerea, Gmel. Loggerheaded-goole, Lath, 

The NiLotic Ducx —Whitiſh with hoary ſpots; 
fides of the breaſt and belly with hoary lines; mar- 


ginal callus on the bill and caruncle purple-red. 
- Irids yellow; legs red. Inhabits near the Nile. — 


you Nilotica, Gmel. from Haſſelgu. Nilotic duck, 
h. 

Bering Dvucx.—Body white; wings black; neck 
bluiſh ; caruncle at the baſe of the bill yellow, radiate 
in the middle with bluiſh feathers. Round the ears 
a greeniſh-black blotch ; eyes black; orbits yellow. 
inhabits Bering's Iſland; ſize of a gooſe.-— Anas 
Beringii, Gmel. Bering duck, Penn. and Lath. 


II. Bill equal at the baſe. 


The LozarteD Ducx.—Plumage blackiſh with 
tranſverſe greyiſh lines, beneath paler; under man- 
dible lobate beneath. Bill broad at the baſe, black, 
under mandible with a large, black, flat, round, flap 
or wattle, ſeated longitudinally ; body dark cinereous, 
paler beneath and on the neck, waved with numerous 
tranſverſe whitiſh lines; legs black. Inhabits New 
Holland; ſize of the common duck.—Anas lobata, 
Turton. | 

The Hoarxvy-HtaptD Gooss. — Reddiſh-ferru- 
ginous; head and neck grey ; wing-ſpot green; 
ſhoalders white, Bill duſky; cheeks and wing-co- 
verts white ; back, breaſt, and belly, ferruginous with 
deeper tranſverſe lines; primary quill-feathers black, 
ſecondary green; at the flexure of the' wings a 
bluntiſh ſpur; vent tawny with a black band; legs 
and tail black. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; 
leſs than the brent gooſe. —Anas cana, Gmel. Grey- 
beaded duck, Brown and Latham. | - if 

The RE D-BREASTED Goost.—Above black, be- 
neath white; bill ſmall, conic ; neck rufous; ſpot 
between the bill and eyes white. Bill brown cots 
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black claw; irids yellowiſh-brown; pedctoral band 
white, beneath black; chin black with an interrupted 
white line; tail rounded, ſhort, the feathers brown, 
coverts White; down long, ſoft, cinereous; legs 
black. Inhabits Ruſſia and Northern Siberia, rarely 
England; migratgs in winter towards Perſia; fleſh 
excellent, —Anas ruficollis, Gmel. from Pall. Red- 
breaſted gooſe, Penn. and Lath. 
The Ruppy Ducx.—Rufous; wings and tail 
black; wing-ſpot white. Bill and legs black; head 
and beginning of the neck white; collar (of the male) 
black; rump deep black. Inhabits Ruſſia and Si- 
beria; twenty-two inches long; lays its eggs in the 
fiſſures of rocks or holes of trees; fleſh very good. 


— Anas caſarca, Linn. and Gmel. A. rutila, Pallas. 


Collared duck, Gent. Mag. Ruddy duck, Lath. 
The Coltarpd Duck.—Black; temples, round 
the eyes and collar white, ſides of the neck brown. 
Inhabits the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, —Anas tor- 
quata, Gmel. from S. G. Gmel. 
The Rep-NECKED Duck. —Cinereous; head and 
neck rufous; breaſt black; back with brown lines; 
wings alhby-brown.—Anas rufa, A. ruficollis, Sco- 
oli. : 
1 The ScorolLi's Duck. — White varied with black; 
bill yellowiſh tipt with black; wing-ſpot violet-green. 
Lores grey; head, bill, and upper part of the breaſt, 


ſpotted with black; firſt quill and tail-feathers white 


tipt with brown. — Anas monacha, Gmel. from Scop. 

The BLack-TaileD Duck. — Cinereous; bill 
and legs teſtaceous; wings and tail: black. Crown 
and. back rufous; rump black with white ſpots. — 
Anas melanura, Gmel. from Scop. 

The Toxxip Ducx.,—Head. white; neck above 
black, beneath cheſnut.—Anas torrida, Gmel. Branta 
torrida, Scop. . 

The WESTERN DVckx.— White; hind-head ſub- 
creſted; tranſverſe ſpot on ihe nape and each ſide the 
bill green; tail brown; ten firſt quill-feathers _ 
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iſh-brown, the reſt black-blue. Bill and legs black; 
orbits, lunule at the baſe of the neck, and band from 
the wings to the back, black. Female ferruginous. 
Inbabits Kamtſchatka and America; flies in flocks, 
and builds in inacceſſible rocks.— Anas Stelleri, Gmel. 
from Pall. Weſtern duck, Penn. and Lath. 

The RE D-BREASTED SHOVELER.—Brown; chin 
and breaſt chelnut ; wings tipt with grey; wing-ſpot 
purple edged with white; tail ſhort, white. Bill 
broad, browniſh-yellow ; head large; eyes ſmall ; 
Irids yellow; legs ſmall, flender, bay. Inhabits the 
fens of Lincolnſhire; ſize of a tame duck. —Anas 
rubens, Gmel. Red-breaſted ſhoveler, Lath. 

The LATMARK Ducx.—Cheſnut; back, wings, 
and tail, black ; belly white, Bill broad, and with the 
legs black; ſecondary quill-feathers white tipt with 
black; flanks ferruginous. Inhabits Norway.—Anas 
Scandiaca, Gmel. A. Skoora, Muller, Lapmark 
duck, Lath. fy GORE. : 

The FALCATED Duck.—Creſted; variegated with 
hoary and brown; breaſt ſcale-waved ; front, chin, 
collar, and bar on the wings, white. Bill black; 
crown teſtaceous, reſt of the head filky-green with 
a ſmall white ſpot on the front; wing-ſpot ſteel-black 
edged with white; five inner quill-feathers long, 
falcate, varied with violet and white; legs lead- 
colour. Inhabits Eaſtern Siberia; eighteen inches 
long. —Anas falcaria, Gmel. from Pall. Falcated 
duck, Penn. and Lath. 

The Javan teal, a variety. of this, is deſcribed at 
vol. v. p. 226. | 2 

The MANILLA TEAT. — Head and chin white; 
neck, breaſt, and wing-coverts, bay; wings and tail 
pale greeniſh. Bill black; feathers of the back yel- 
low edged with black, of the belly white edged with 
black; legs blackiſh. —Anas Manillenſis, Gmel.- Sar- 
celle de Lugon, Sonn. Manilla teal, Lath. | 

The Hina Tz Aar.,—Specific character, the region 
of the eyes green. Bill ſoft, blackiſh-grey; head 

| and 
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and neck brown; under the eyes a white line; neck 
and upper part of the back ſpotted with black; rump 
cinereous; breaſt white, ſpotted. Inhabits China.— 
Anas hina, Gmel. from Oſb. Hina teal, Latham. 

SrARMANNSs TEAI.— Beneath dirty-white, above 
black varied with ferruginous and white; {capulars 
white, edged and lined on the diſk with ruſty-white. 
Bill and legs black; tail ferruginous. Inhabits near 
Aboam; twenty-three inches long.—Anas Sparman- 
nia, Turton. 

The Sorr-BIILED Duck. — Bluiſh-lead ; bill 
membranaceous at the tip; crown greeniſh-aſh ; 
wings with a tranſverſe white ſpot. Bill pale aſh tipt 
with black; legs duſky-plumbeous, Inhabits New 
Zealand; eighteen inches long.—Anas malacorhyn- 
chos, Cook and Lath. 

The AMERICAN W1IGEON, — Pale ruſty waved 
with black ; crown and front ochre ; wing-ſpot large, 
white; wings and tail brown. Bill lead-colour tipt 
with black; hind-head and neck varied with white 
and black; behind the eyes a black ſpot; vent black; 
legs duſky. Inhabits America; fize of A. penelope ; 
fleſh good. — Anas Americana, Gmel. Canard Jenſen, 
Buff. American wigeon, Lath. | 

The Cars Wictox.—Diry-white; back bay; 
 wing-ſpot bluiſh-green edged with white. Bill red, 

black at the baſe; head ſpecked with duſky ; legs 
red. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope; fifteen 
_ long.—Anas Capenſis, Gmel. Cape wigeon, 

tn. 

The FER RU INS OUS Duck. Reddiſnh brown; bill 
dilated and rounded at the tip; legs bluiſh. Bill 
long, the mandibles ſerrate at the edges ; body be- 
neath pale. Inbabits Sweden, Denmark, rarely Eng- 
land; weight twenty ounces, —Anas ferruginea, Gmel. 
A, rutila, IJ. inn. Ferruginous duck, Penn. and Lath, 

The SnART-TAILIZD Duck. — This is probably 
the female of the Long-tailed Duck, A. "_— 

24% PE TE. vol. 
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vol. v. p. 201.—Anas hyemalis, Linn. and Gmel. A. 
longicauda Iſlandica, Bri//. Sharp-tailed duck, called 
Havelda, Mill. Long -tatied duck, Edwards, t. 150. | 
- The Feroe Teal, vol. v. p. 227, is a variety of this. 
The Luzxiy Ducx.—Body black; head cheſnut 
brealt with tranſverſe red lines. Near the mouth a 
' white ſpot; belly whitiſh ſpotted with blackiſh, on 
the ſides and vent ſnowy ; quill-feathers varied with 
cinereous and black ; tail-feathers twelve, black: 
Inhabits ſouthern Ruſſia; larger than the teal, —Anas 
lurida, Gmel. 1 1 
The Cas PIA Duck. — Ochre-yellow, beneath 
ſnowy; black cinereous; rump and tail deep black; 
quill-feathers fiſteen to nineteen, tipt with white. In- 
habits ihe Caſpian Sea; near twenty inches long; fleſh. 
rancid — Anas kekuſhka, Gmel. from S. G. Gmel. 5 
The American TAT. — Plumage waved with 
black and white; head and upper part of the nech 
cheſnut; throat and breaſt ſpotted with black; wing 
ſpot green; line beneath the eyes and humeral arch - 
White. From be eyes to the hind-head each fide a a 
green ſtripe; wing-coverts brown; legs duſky, Fe- 
malt reddiſh-þ rown-aſh ſpotted with black. Inbabits 
America, from Carolina to Hudſon's Bay;—Anas 
Carolinenſis, Gmel, American teal, Penn. and Lath. 
The Bxown Dock. — Browniſh; head and neck 
paler; wings cinereous, ſpot blue tipt with white; 
tail duſky. Bill thick at the baſe, bluiſh tipt with ' 
black ; breaſt ruſty-waved. Inhabits America; fix- 
teen inches long.—Anas fuſceſcens, Gmel; Browti 
duck, Penn. and Lath. | 3 | 
The SeoTTED-BILLED Duck. — Black; cheeks 
and part of the throat cinereous; wing=ſpot green, 
above white, beneath bounded with white and black; 
ſecondary quill-feathers white. Bill long, black, a 
Ted ſpot each fide the baſe and tipt with white; band 
acroſs the eyes black; vent black; legs yellow. In- 
Vor. VIII. No. aof. Mm | _ habits 


at the tips white. 
the reſt of the head and neck white; collar blue 
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habits Ceylon.—Anas pocciloryncha, Gmel. Spotted- 
billed duck, Lath. 5 

Tbe DAMIiATrTA Dock. — White; head, upper 
part of the neck, ſhoulders, and tip of the tail, black; 


nape vith a ferruginous lunule ; wings greeniſf- black. 


Inhabits Northern Africa. —Anas Damiatica, Gmel. 
and Haſſelguiſt. Black-headed duck, Shaw, Da- 
miatta dack, Lath. | i | 

The Unzguar Duck. — Specific charaQer, a 
ſhort emerald creſt; ſecondary quill-feathers blue, 
The male is black; front green, 


green; breaſt and belly ferruginous red; tail ſhort, 
plumbeous beneath. The female is totally aſh-co- 
loured; quill-feathers blackiſh; two ſmall white ſpots 
on the wings. Found in the rivers of Oſtrogothia; 


and is called diſpar, irregular or unequal, from the 


male differing ſo much in colours from the female.— 
Anas diſpar, Gmel. from Sparrm. 

The Sranisn Ducx,—Brown; fore-part of the 
head white; legs blue. Bill, eyes, and longitudinal 
ſtreak from the chin through the middle of the breaſt 
and belly, black; chin white; neck rufous; feathers 


of the belly dirty-white, ſpotted with black at the 
edge; back and wings black-blue; thighs blackiſh, 


Inhabits the lakes of Carthagena in America; twenty 
inches long.—Anas viduata, Gmel. Canard à face 


blanche du Maragnon, Buff. Spaniſh duck, Penn. 


and Lath. '# 

The Dominican Ducx.—Body grey-afh ; face 
and chin white; band acroſs the eyes, hind-head, 
neck, and breaſt, black. Bill and legs black ; body 


beneath paler. Twenty-three inches long. Inhabits 


the Cape of Good Hope.—Anas Dominica, Gmel. 
Canard Dominiquain du Cap, Sonn. Dominican 


The PizD Duck. — Brown; head and neck 
reddiſn- white; collar and pedctoral band black; ſca- 


pular and ſecondary quill-feathers white. Bill orange 
| | at 
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at the baſe, the lower mandible duſky; from the 

crown to the nape a black ſtreak; head and neck 

inclining to rufous; legs yellow. Female beneath 

whitiſh ; wings with a white ſpot; legs black. In- 

| habits Labrador; nineteen inches long.—Anas La- 
bradoria, Gmel. Pied duck, Lath. | 

The Surzrcilious Duck. — Grey; eyebrows 

white; chin and throat dirty-white; wing ſpot green- 

blue, edged with black. Bill plumbeous, tipt with 

black; band beneath the eyes white; legs duſky aſh, 

Inhabits New Zealand; twenty-one inches long.— 

Anas ſupercilioſa, Gmel. Supercilious duck, Lath. + 

The Cuxrve-BvillteD Duck. — Black; middle 

tail-feathers (of the male) recurvate; chin with an 

oval white ſpot ; bill hooked. Irids tawny ; head, 

neck, and rump, greeniſh black; five outer quill- 

feathers white; chin white; wing-ſpot deep ſhining 

blue. Inhabits the Netherlands; larger than the 

mallard.— Anas curviroſtra, Gmel. from Pall. Curve- 


| 

billed dack, Latham. 95 | 
' The Hook-BIIIED Duckx.—Varying in colour; ö 
middle tail-feathers (of the male) recurvate; bill |; 

5 curved, Inhabits Europe; and is probably a variety | 
, of the tame duck, being ſubjzeU to the ſame variation f 
5 of colours. Anas adunca, Gmel. A. roſtro incurvo, 
) Briſſ. A. boſchas, var. 6. Turton. Hook-billed | 
0 duck, Will. Ray, and Albin. | 
" + The CxksTED Ducx.—Specific charafter, head 
creſted; cinereous ; throat ſpotted with pale ſtraw- 
1 colour; wing; ſpot blue, beneath edged with white; | ö 
1 wings and pointed tail black. Bill black; irids red; ö 
ly crown' duſky. Inhabits Statenland ; twenty-eight = 
1 2 long.—Anas criſtata, Gmel, Creſted duck, 
alh. | | | | 

10 The Dusxy Duck. — Body above brown, beneath = 
1 edged with yellow; wing-ſpot blue with a tranſvercſe 
T black bar; tail wedged, duſky, edged with white, b 
64 Bill, crown, primary quill-feathers, and legs, duſky; 
* | "MES „ ne | 
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neck pale. Inhabits New York; wo feet long.— 
Anas obſcura, Gmel. Duſky duck, Penn. and Lath. 

The Ic ELAN D Duck.—Creſted ; black; throat, 
breaſt, and belly, white; legs ſaffron- colour. In- 
habits Iceland. —Anas Iſlandica, Gmel. Hrafn-ond, 
Penn. and Muller. Iceland duck, Lath. 

The Orive Tuzrzo Duck — Body moſtly dark 
olive; head, throat, breaſt, and flanks, cheſnut; belly 
white; rump black; vent ſnowy. Male; head tu- 
mid bebind, not creſted ; irids whitiſh. Female; 
leſs, dirty- reddiſh where the male is cheſnut; belly 
whitiſh, waved; back more inclining to rufous. In- 


| habits the Tanais; ſixteen inches long; feeds on 


vegetables, ſeeds, and ſometimes fiſh; migrates; fleſh 


good, — Anas nyraca, Gmet. from Nov. Com. Petrop. 


The ARABIA Duck.—Grey ſpotted; beneath, 
and rump, -whitiſh with cinereous ſpots; wing-ſpot 


- blackiſh, white on the fore and hind-part. Bill 


yellow, black in - the middle; legs yellowiſh. In- 
habits Arabia. —Anas Arabica, Gmel. from Forſkal. 
The Artxanpaian Duck. — Bill and rump 
black; neck cinereous, with white ſemicircles ; belly 
whitiſh without ſpots. Inhabits Alexandria; legs 
yellowiſh-aſh.—Aoas Alexandrina, Gmel. from Forſk. 
The EcyyTi1an Duckx.—Brown; wings above 
black, beneath white edged with brown; quill-fea- 
thers four to twenty, white in the middle. Bill brown, 
beneath black; chin black ; belly and tail-coverts 


white; legs blue-aſh. Inhabits Alexandria —Anas 


gattair, Gmel. from For ſkal. 
 Foxsxar's Ducx.—Bill beneath yellow; wing- 
ſpot obliquely divided, upper half filky-green, lower 
black, before and behind whte. Bill lead-colour; 
chin white ; crown brown; back brown, the feathers 
edged with white; belly whitiſh; legs grey. Inhabits 
Arabia, —Anas firfair, Gmel. from For ſkal. 

The BALBZUI Duck. — Bill black ; wing-ſpot 


| Bore —_— green, beneath obliquely black. 


Body 
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Body cinereous ; head (of the male) brown; temples 
with a large reddiſh-green ſpot; rump greeniſh- 
black ; legs cinereous. Inhabits Cahira ; is probabl 
a variety of the laſk,—Anas balbul, Gmgl, from 
Forſkal. © Y 


MER GUS, Tus MERGANSER. 
Generic charaQers. Bill toothed, ſlender, cylin- 
drical, hooked at the point; noſtrils ſmall, oval, in 
the middle of the bill; feet four-toed, the outer toe 
longeſt. i 
The IuPERIAL GOOSAN DER. Body varied with 
black, brown, and grey; head ſmooth; firſt quill. 


feathers black; wing-ſpot none; bill and legs reddiſh- 


white. Inhabits Sardinia; ſize of a gooſe; tongue 
fringed. - Mergus imperialis, Gmel. from Cetti. 

The Fokk-TAILZD MERGANSER,—Body black; 
head ſmooth ; hind-head, neck, vent, belly, and la- 
teral tail-feathers, white; front and cheeks pale 


brown; tail forked, Bill black; dirty-red at the * 


ſides; from the ears each fide, through the ſides of 
the neck to the breaſt, a black band. Inhabits Cu- 


ronia, —Mergus furcifer, Gmel, - Fork-tailed mer- 


ganſer, Turton. | 

The BRown MErcaAanstR.— Creſted brown, be- 
neath white; chin. and breaſt ſpotted with black ; 
wings black with a white band. Hind-head creſted; 


behind the eyes a white band extending to the nape; 
lower part of the creſt black; breaſt bluiſh waved 


with whitiſh; legs yellowiſh. | Inhabits Hudſon's Bay; 


ſeventeen inches and a half long.—Mergus fuſcus, 


Turton, ; | 
The Brus MzxcAnszR—COreſted blue; erown 
and tail black ; chin, belly, and ſpot an the-wings, 


white, Bill long, black; legs blue. Inbabits Hud- 
ſon's Bay; fourteen inches long.—Mergus cæruleus, 


Turton. 
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PROCELLARIA, Taz PET REI. 


The MARINE PETREI.— Specific charafter, back 
and wing-coverts brown; crown and neck bluiſh- 
aſh; rump bluiſh; cheeks and body beneath white. 
Under the eyes each fide a cinereous ſtreak ; legs 
black. Inhabits the Southern Ocean ; eight inches 
and a half long.—Procellaria marina, Turton. | 

The BRASILIAN PETREL. — Above. blackiſh; 
lower part of the neck yellow, Head rounded, 
tumid; neck long. Inhabits Braſil; ſize of a gooſe; 


frequents the mouth of rivers, and makes its neft on. 


the ſhore. —Procellaria Braſiliana, Gmel. Puffinus 
Brafilienſis, Briſſ. Puffin de Breſil, Buff. Majaque, 
Will. and Ray. Bralilian petrel, Lath. 5 


PELECANUS, Taz PELICAN. 


I. Bill without teeth. 


The PuxcrarzD SAG. — Creſted black; tail 
rounded ; wings dark-aſh ſpotted with black; ſides 
of the neck with a white line. Bill lead - colour; 
orbits naked, reddiſh ; feathers on the middle of the 
back and wings with a black ſpot; body above 
' greeniſh-black; varies in having the bill and legs 
yellow. Inbabits New Zealand; twenty one to 
twenty-four inches Jong. — Pelecanus punQatus, 
Gmel. from Sparrm. Spotted ſhag, Turton, who has 
ſuppreſſed the P. nævius, to which Gmelin applies 
that name. They are probably the ſame ſpecies, 
See vol. v. p. 313, 16. | 

II. Bill ferrate. 


The Saw-2:LLED PzLican. — Brown; tail 


rounded ; gullet pouched, and covered with ſhort 


cinereous feathers. Bill a foot long, each mandible 


hooked; pouch very large; legs black. Inhabits 
' Chili; ſize of a turkey; extent of wings nine fect — 
Pelecanus thagus, Gmel. from Molina. = 

. = -Þ-2 4 . ; h e 
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The Ftzrinc CoxvoranTt.—Specific charakter, 
tail rounded; body brown, beneath whitiſh fpotted 
with brown; throat white, bill yellow, irids blue. 
Inbabits China, and is there tamed for the purpoſe 
of catching fiſh. On a large Jake, near that part of 
the Imperial Canal where the river Luen runs into 
it, Sir George Staunton ſaw © thouſands of ſmall 
boats and rafis built entirely for this ſpecies of fiſhery, 
On each boat ſtand ten or a dozen birds, which at a 
ſignal from the owner plunge into the water; and it 
is aſtoniſhing to ſee the enormous ſize of the fiſh 
which theſe birds bring up. They appeared to be ſo 
well trained, that it did not require either ring or 
cord about their throats, to prevent them from ſwal- 
lowing any portion of their prey, except what the 
maſter was pleaſed to return to them for encourage- 
ment and food, See vol. v. p. 309g. The boat uſed 
for this mode of fiſhing is remarkably light, and is 
carried on the ſhoulder to the lakes, together with 
the fiſhing-birds, by thoſe who gain a livelihood by 
this employment,” Pelecanus Sinenſis, Fiſhing cor- 
vorant, Turton. Leu- tze, Staunton's Embaſſy, ii. 388. 
Brewn pelican or corvorant, Shaw. 


COLYMBUS, us GREBE, DIVER, &c. 
II. Feet four-toed, palmate. DiveRs. 


The Boxz ar Diver. —Specific character, above 
blackiſh, with numerous white ſtellate ſpots; beneath 
white; neck on the fore-part rufous. Reſembles C. 
ſtellatus. © Killed near Copenbagen. — Colymbus 
borealis, Turton. | 


III. Feet four-toed, lobed. Grepxs. 


The HALT-CRESTED GreBs.—The creſt on the 
head ſmall and black; irids light red; bill black 
and depreſſed ; throat cinereous; breaft and bellx 
of a ſilvery white mixed with cinereous; back and 

ö | wings 
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wings black: native of Auſtria, —Colymbus ſubcrif= 
tatus, Gmel, from Jacqu n. | 
The PaxOrID GA EBEZ.— The head is of a ſhining 
black; the throat yellow, barred or ſtriped with 
black ; fides of the neck from the ſhoulders bright 
ferruginous, aſcending up and terminating on the 
fides of the head like ears; back and wings black; 
breaſt and belly ſpotted with white: diſcovered by 
Dr. Sparrman.—Colymbus parotis, Gmelin's Linn. 
The Cas IAN GRE BEB. — Head ſmooth and gloſſy; 
all the upper parts of the body duſky brown ap- 
proaching to black; the under parts of a ſilvery 
white: inhabits the Caſpian Sea. Colymbus Caſpicus, 
Gmel. ye | | 
LARUS, Tae GULL. 
I. Noſtrils without a cere. 
The Grzar GuLit.—Body ſnowy ; head, and as 
far as the middle of the neck, black ; eyelids white, 
Bill ſcarlet, yellow at the baſe and tip, with a brown 
ſpot near the tip; month red within ; irids brown; 
legs reddiſh-brown. Inhabits the Caſpian Sea; ſize 
of the bernacle. — Larus ichthyætus, Gmel. from 
Pallas. Great gull, Turton. | * 
The SIBERIAN GuLL. — Body reddiſh-white; 
bead, orbits, and neck, black; back and wings cine- 
reous; legs ſcarlet. Inhabits the ſalt lakes of Siberia; 


ſixteen inches long.—Larus atricilloides, Gmel. from 
Falck.. | 


1 


STERNA, THE TERN. 


The BTAck-LZCOED Tarn. — Body entirely 
white; bill and legs black. Inhabits the Cape of 
Good Hope; length two inches and a half.— Sterna 
alba, Gmel. from Sparrman. White-tern, Turton. 
Ii is probably the ſame with the St. candicans, vol. v. 
P» 491. + : IN 


IN THE ORDER OF GRALLA. 
MYCTERIA, ruE JABIRU. 
Two ſpecies have been added to this genus fince 
our fifth volume was publiſhed. | 
The INDIAN JABZIXV.—- White; band over the 
eyes, lower part of the back, quill and tail-feathers, 
black. Bill blackiſh, upper mandible gibbous at 
the baſe, lower tumid beneath; legs fleſh-colour. 
Inbabits India; feeds on ſhell-hſh.—MyQeria Afia- 
lica, Indian jabiru, Turton's Linn. | 
The NEW-HorrAN D JaBiRU. — Body above 
purpliſh-green; beneath. neck, and ſhoulders; white. 
Head purpliſh, {potted with white; neck feathered; 
Irids yellow; firſt quill-feathers white; tail black and 
white. Inhabits New Holland. — MyQeria Nove 


Hollandiæ, Turton, from a ſpecimen in the Leverian 
Muſeum, a 


ARDEA, ths CRANE, STORK, HERON, 

anp BITTEN. 

The generic name Ardea is deduced by Blanchard 
from arduus, Lat. becauſe it flies high; Minſhew 
[rom ardo, to burn, becauſe of the hot quality of its 


_ dung; others from the city of Ardea, from whoſe 
af: ſeattered embers this bird, according to Ovid, is 
wh generated; or from «ne, the air, and Ws, Gr: to pe- 
2M nettate. In the firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth, diviſions 
; df this genus, we have nothing to add to what is 
ontained in our fifth volume, p. 430 to the end. 
ely IV. Hetons and Bitterns. Middle claw ſerrate 
of . | inwardly; "5 ; 
erna The Wazatizo HERON. — Specific charadter, 
ton. ind bead black, crefted ; back brown; neck and 
J. v. y dirty-white ; breaſt black with yellowiſh lunules. 
IN Paabits South America.—Ardea torquata, Gmef. 


om Miller. Wreathed heron, Turton. 


Vor. VIII, No. 203. Nn The 
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The Dusxy Heron.,—Speciftic charaQer, creſt 
on the hind-head of one feather ; body above green- 
iſh, beneath cheſnut, longitudinally firiped -with 
white and ferruginoas; quill-feathers with a white 


ſpot at the tip. Bill. recurved, greenifh-black; fea- 


thers of the. creſt white; front, crown, and nape, 
duſky-cheſnut ; back and wing-coverts duſky-cheſnut 
and gold-green; legs ſhort, greeniſh. Inhabits Scla- 
vonia; ſtze of Ardea ſtellaris.—Ardea obſcura, Tur- 

The CAL ENNE NicuT-HERON. — Cinereous; 
head black, crown white; creſt unequal, of fix fea- 
thers, half white, balf black. Bill black; lores pale 

een; a white line from the noſtrils beneath the eyes 
to the hind-head ; body bluiſh-aſh ; quill-feathers 
black; legs yellowiſh. Inhabits Cayenne; twenty- 
one inches long. Ardea Cayennenſis, Gmel. Cayenne 
night-heron, Lath. | 

The CrestreD PuryLe HERON. — Hind-head 
black ; creſt pendent, of two long feathers; bodj 
olive, beneath purpliſh. Bill brown tipt with duſky, 
beneath yellowiſh; creſt black ; orbits naked yel- 
lowiſh ; from the angle of the mouth to the hind head 

a black ſtreak; chin white; upper half of the neck 
rufous, with three longitudinal black lines, the rel 

olive behind, rufous at the ſides, and reddiſh on the 
fore - part; the feathers long, narrow, each with 3 

black ſpot; a black band from tbe middle of the 
breaſt to the vent; lower tail-coverts white, mixed 
with rufous and tipt with black; angles of the wing 
rufous; quill-feathers duſky; legs greeniſh. In- 
habits Aſia; two feet ten inches long.—Ardea. pul- 
purea, Gmel. A. ctiſtata purpuraſcens, Briſſ. Heron 
 pourpre, Buff. Creſted purple heron, Lath. 

The BRown HERON. — Creſt 'blackiſh ; body 
blackiſh-brown, beneath white; breaſt with long 
brown ſpots. . Inbabits Cayenne; two feet and a half 
long. Bill brown; legs yellow. —Arded fuſca, Tw- 


2 
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The WülrE-FZONTED HERON. — Specific cha- 
rater, ſubcreſted ;- lead-cinereous, beneath ruſty+ 


' rufous; tace beyond the eyes, chin, and throat, white, 


Bil! black, the baſe underneath yellowiſh ; lores and 
orbit: naked, greeniſh ; legs yellow-brown; feathers 


of the crown long, black; cheeks, chin, front, and 


ſore- part of the neck as far as the middle, white; 
feathers of the cheſt long. Inhabits New Holland ; 
twenty=cight inches long, —Ardea Nove Hollandiæ, 
Turton. | | 
The Brutsy HeroN. — Creſted; body duſky- 
blue; head and neck rufous-brown ; hind-head' with 
two long feathers. Bill pale yellow; lores red; legs 
brown, Inhabits Cayenne: nineteen inches long. 


Ardea ceruleſcens, Turton. 


The RE D-cRESTED HERRON.—Hind-head with a 
red pendent creſt; body white. Inhabits Chili. — 
Ardea erythrocepbala, Gmel. from Molini. 

The CHILI AN HERON.— H ind-head creſted, and, 
with the reſt of the body, white. Inbabits Chili.— 
Ardea Thula, Gmel. from Molini, 

The Buuz-xtaped HERON. — Crown creſted, 
and, with the back, blue ; wings black edged with 
white, Bill black; belly yellow-green; tail green; 


legs yellow. Inhabits Chili.—Ardea cyanocephala, - 


Gmel. from Molini, | 
The Snowy Heron, — Snow-white; bill and 
legs blackiſh ; eyes and toes yellow; creſt very long, 
ſhading the hind-head, neck, breaſt, and back, In- 
babits near Carthagena in America; lefs than Ardeg 


ſtellaris.—Ardea candidiſſima, Gmel. from Facquin. 


\ The Garzattn Heron, — Hind- head ſub. 
creſted; body - milk-white; bill pale yellow; legs 
ſcarlet, Inbabits Chili; two feet feven inches high; 
1 inches long. —Ardea galeata, Gmel. from 
Molin. * 
The Srorrzy HIROX.— General colour brown; 
bind-head black, ſubereſted; long quill-feathers 
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| blackiſh, opt with white; ſhoulders ſtreaked with 
white. . Bil 


and legs deep brown; behind each ye 
the 


a ſmall oblong black patch; cheeks and ſides of 
neck -pale ruſty ; throat and fore-part of the neck 
. white, thickly ſpotted with black; body beneath 
pale brown; thighs with minute longitudinal black 
ſpots; long quill-feathers with a white ſpot at the tip; 
tail black.  Inbabits South America, —Ardea nævia, 
Turton, from Cim. Phyſ. 70. tab. 36. 
. The CorTLARED HEroON.—Black; collar white; 
legs and two ſpots on the yellow bill black. In- 
habits about Bononia; ſize of a curlew.—Ardea 
Bononenſis, mel. A. nigra torquata, Briſſ. Bird 
akin to the heron, Ray. and Will. Collared heron, 
- The Brack-cxtesTeD HERO. — Hind-head 
creſted; body white; crown black. Bill brown; 
legs pale yellow; lores grey-green. Inhabits Guiana; 
about three feet fix inches long.—Ardea pileata, 
black-creſted heron, Turton. | | 
- The BaxxtDd Heron. — Head ſmooth; body 
above black, waved with tranſverſe ferruginous 
lines ; beneath whitiſh; quill and tail-feathers with 
ferruginous. bars. Bill blackiſh; tongue very nar- 
row, grooved; pupil red; head and beginning of 
the neck black with white ſtreaks; rump with tranſ- 
verſe white lines; ſeyen of the tail-coverts with a 
large white ſpot at the tip; tail blackiſh, ſtreaked 
with White and two ferruginous bands, Inhabits 
South America ; 5 long; feeds on ſmall 
ſilh and inſeQs, and expands the tail like a peacock. 
 —Ardea belias, Gmel. from Pallas. Petit paon des 
roleaux de Cayenne, Rozier. Oiſeau du ſoleil, Fir- 
Min. Caurale, ou petit paon des roſes, Buff, Cau- 
rale ſnipe, Lath. Barred heron, Ency. Lond. 
_ ... The VaAIZ(eAT EY HEroONn.—Body ferruginous 
Ipotied with brown, beneath paler, front black, chin 


. 


urton, 


8 | „5 


er! thighs ruſous, legs broyn.—Ardea variegata, 
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The Srorrzp HERON. — Chief colour brown; 
neck above and upper part of the back fpotted with 
white; head ſmooth; lores naked, greenifh. Bill 
brown, beneath greeniſh-yellow ; quill-feathers with 
a black ſpot at the tip; legs greeniſh-brawn. In- 
habits the fens of Europe; eighteen inches and a 
quarter long.— Ardea maculata, Gmel. Botaurus 
nævius, Briſſ. Butor tachete, ou Pouacre, Buff, 
Schwarzer reiger, Friſch. Spotted heron, Latham. 


' TANTATUS, Tuz IBIS. 


New lights haye been thrown upon the natural 
hiſtory of the ibis. M. Savigny, in his Natural and 
Mythological Hiftory of the Ibis, (Paris 1805.) ap- 
pears to have eftabliſhed the identity of both the 
white and the black ibis, on grounds that cannot 
eaſily be difputed, Having noted the principal cir- 
cumſtances on this ſubze& that are mentioned by He- 
rodotus and Paufanias, he ſhortly reviews the various 
and jarring opinions of modern naturaliſts and travel- 
lers; and he aſſigns to Bruce, the celebrated explorer 
of Abyſſinia, the merit of having aſcertained the 
true white ibis, to which, in accordance with M. 
Cuvier, he applies the deſignation Numenius Ibis. 
On comparing it with that which is deſcribed by 
Herodotus, he finds the coincidence. fufficiently ex- 


alt: but he ſhows, by arguments drawn from its 


external and interual organization, that it᷑ is not a de- 
vourer of ſerpents. „ At laſt,” ſays he, *I arrive at 
poſiti ve proofs; for, on opening the gizzard, in order 
to examine the contents of its inner membrane, 1 
found it wholly filled with univalve and river ſhells, - 
moſtiy of the genus Cycloſtoma, and of a ſpecies 
which is common in the canals and flooded fields. 
Tue ſhells were ſometimes leſs than an inch in dia- 
meter; and yet, when the molluſca had not been 
digeſted, they were nearly entite. I preſume that 
the bird always firallows them thus, abd/that its bi 

is 
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is not ſtrong enough to break them, but that the 
muſcle of the ventricle is more than ſufficient for the 
purpoſe, I have even learned from obſervation, 
that, of birds which frequent the ſhores of rivers, 
thoſe ſpecies that have a ſtrong and very muſcular 
ventricle, although furniſhed with a bill capable of 
killing reptiles or other large animals, prefer ſhells to 
every other nouriſhment, I find an example of this 
in the. crane; and I can atteſt the fact that, in the 
ſame places, and at the ſame period, the ſtrong 
gizzard of this bird was always full of ſhells ; while 
the almoſt membranous ſtomach of the heron and of 
the black ſtork contained only fiſh,” M, Savigny 
adds, that the preſent inhabitants of Egypt are total 
ſtrangers to the ſuppoſed propenſity of the ibis to 
feed on ſnakes; and that they affirm that they never 
ſaw either ſpecies make uſe of any other food than 
fiſh, worms, ſhells and ſometimes a little grain. 
The circumſtance of ſhreds of ſerpents being ſome- 
times found in mummies, along with relics of the 
ibis, may be owing to accident, or to ſeveral ſerpents 
having been reckoned among the ſacred animals, and 
conſequently their remains having been preſerved; 
but can never prove that they conſtituted the food of 
the bird which they accompany. 

The ibides are now reckoned among thoſe birds 
which do not breed in Egypt. If we may credit the 
inhabitants, the arrival of the white ſpecies coincides 
with the firſt riſe of the Nile; their numbers ſeem 
to increaſe with the waters of the river, and to di- 
miniſh with them; and all diſappear when the inun- 
dation has ceaſed, Hence, we may fix their migration 
about the igth of June, which nearly OT 
to the time aſſigned by Bruce for their arrival in 
Ethiopia. It ſhould ſeem that they remain in Egypt, 
at leaſt in the Delta, about ſeven months; ſince 
ſome ſtragglers were {till perceived at Kafr-Abou- 
Said on the 14th of January, The black vis pip 
* : bably 
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bably remains the ſame length of time, but it arrives 
and returns later. We may preſume that theſe birds 
firſt reſort to. the lower parts of the country, which 
are the ſooneſt flooded, and that they find their firſt 
ſubſiſtence in the interior of the Delta: but, as the 
water acquires depth and expanſion by the daily 
progreſs of the inundation, they are obliged to re- 
trogade to the higher grounds, when they approach 
the Nile, and haunt the rice-fields, or lucerne, ad- 
joining to villages, or the banks of canals, or the 
ſmall mounds which incloſe moſt of the cultivated 
ſpots. When the waters, having attained their 
higheſt elevation, begin gradually to ſubſide and 
retire, the ibis follows their courſe, and alſo retires 
from them ſlowly. This is the favourable ſeaſon for 
catching theſe birds, and that which the fowlers pre- 
fer for ſpreading their ſnares, until the ſpecies really 
abandons Egypt; for the individuals diſappear in 
quick ſucceſſion, except a few which return to the 
heart of the Delta; whence, however, they depart, 
when the waters begin to be heated or corrupted by 
blending with thoſe of the lakes. 8 
The CaRIBBEBAN IBIS. — Face and bill yellow 
fleſh- colour; legs pale fleſnh- colour; body white ; 
three outer quill-feathers tipt with black. In other 
reſpekts it greatly reſembles the white ibis, and Dr. 
Turton places it as a variety of that ſpecies. It in- 
habits the Caribbee Iflands; length twenty-two 
inches. Tantalus coco, Gmel, from Facquin. T. 
albus, var. 2. Turton, | 3 
The CnILIIAN IBIS.— Face, bill, and legs, brown; 
body white; quill and tail-featbers black. Neck 
three feet long; bill large, pointed, convex, four 
inches long, naked at the baſe; chin pouched, 
naked; plumage white varied with black; legs and 
thighs two feet eight inches long. Inbabits near 
rivers. and lakes in Chili; ſize of a gooſe; builds in 
the ſedge, lays two bluiſh-white egg. 
| , | .- SCOLOPAX, 
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'SCOLOPAX, rut CURLEW, WHIM- 
BREL, &e. | | 


The WaiTz-itapsp CurLiiw—Bill red; legs 
black cinereous ; bead and neck white ; body blue; 
8 black, Inhabits the Cape of Good 

ope. — Scolopax leucocephala, Gmel: White. 
headed curiew, Lath. 

The Hupso0nian Cuntiw. — Bill black ; legs 
blue; body brown, ſpotted with white; belly white ; 
crown cheſnut-brown, with a longitudinal white line 
in the middle, Eyebrows white; rump the colout 
of the back. Inhabits Hudſon's Bay; a foot long. — 
Scolopax Hudſonica, Turton: 

The Cazeaan Swirz. — Arched bill and legs 
black ; head, neck, and ſpurious wings, brown waved 


with pale ruſty ; ; body above cinereous, beneath pale 


| ruſty; chin, vent, and rump, white. Lower mandible 
ſhorter; tongue long, arrow-ſhaped, entire; eyes 
- brown; orbits whitiſh; lores brown; rump and 
vent with brown ſpots ; tail rounded, brown-aſh. In- 


habits the Caſpian Sea; eight inches long.—Scolopax” 


Gmel. from Nov. Com. Petrop. 

The Savanna Woopcock. — Bill and legs 
brown; lores and eyebrows black; body black, 
varied above With -rufous, beneath with whitiſh. 
Body beneath varied with black ſpots. Inbabits the 
ſavannas of Cayenne; leſs than the common wood- 
cock.—Scolopax paludola, Gmel. Becaſſe des ſa- 


vanes, Becaſſe de Cayenne, Buff. Savanna wood- 


cock, Latham. 
The Fjxamank Sniee.—Bill ſtraight, tubetculate; 
legs yellow; head grey; body variegated: Inbabits 
Finmark ; reſembles the common ſnipe.—Scolopax 
gallinaria, Gmel. from Zool. Dan. Finmark ſnipe; 
Penn, and Lath. 
The Dux LIN. — Bill ſome what bent; belly, rympz 


and * white; Nl and wing and tail covertss 


ferruginous 
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ſerruginous wich white lines. Inhabits England and 
Siberia. This is ſuppreſſed by Dr. Turton, being 
probably included by him with ſome other ſpecies.— 
Scolopax puſilla, Gmel. from Falck. Dunlin, Will. 
Ray, Penn. and Lath. bh x . 
The Cs IAN SNIrE.— Bill ſtraight, purple; legs 
lleſn- colour; head cinereous; quill-feathers. black- 
grey. Inhabits the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea,— - 
Scolopax obſcura,. Gmel. from S. G. Gmel. 

The Cui x ESE Swnies,—Variegated with bluiſh, 
brown, rufous, and black; eye-brows, line on the 
crown, chin, and belly, white. Bill long, brown-yel- 
low; body above finely waved ; neck above brown, 
vith tranſverſe black lines, beneath . whitiſh, with 
longitudinal white ſtreaks; wings and tail with reddiſh - 
pots; legs grey. Inhabits China; ten inches long. 
—Scolopax Sinenſis, Turton. | 7 | 

The Curonitan Gopwirt, — Spotted with grey; 
wings and bill blackiſh, the lower mandible from 
the baſe to the middle ſcarlet; legs brick-duſt co- 
= Inbabits Curonica, — Scolopax Curonica, 

The MarsBLteD Gopwir. — Variegated with 
blackiſh and pale rufous- ſpots; middle of the belly, 
eyebrows, and chin, whitiſh; breaſt waved with brown ; 
quill-feathers reddiſh, the four firſt without tipt with. 
black. Bill black, a little turned up, and reddiſh at 
the baſe; legs black; tail with-blackiſh-brown bars. 
Inbabits Hudſon's Bay; ſixteen inches long.—Sco- ' 
lopax marmorata, Turton. 4 


TRINGA, Tus LAPWING, SANDPI- 

| PER, &c. £ 
The GREAT LAPWING. — Black, beneath 
whitiſh; head and neck above cheſnut; throat and 
breaſt with ferruginous ſpots; tail black. Bill yel- 
lowiſh tipt with. black; legs pale yellow. Iohabits 
near Bononia ; larger than the common lapwing.— 
Tringa Bononienſis, Gmel. Greater lapwing, Lath. 
Vor. VIII, No. 20g. O a 9 The 
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The Were Sau beir ERA. Blackifh-aft ; chin 
and middle of the belly white; baſe of the bill and 
legs red. Bill flender, tapering, a little curved; irids 
hazet; head and neth duſky black; eyelids whitiſh ; 
back and ſcapulars -black edged with aſh-colour ; 
Ving-covetts black tipt with white; ' quill feathers 
black, ſlightly edged with white on the outer webs, 
the ſhafts white; body beneath white, ſpotted with 
black, except the middle of the belly and vent; 
rump black; wo middle tail-feathers black, outer 
one cinereous, the reſt duſky. Inhabits Glarmorgan. 
ſhite and Carmarthenſhire ; eight inches and a half 
long. Tringa nigricans, Welſh ſandpiper, Turton, 
from Linn. Tranſ. iv. 40. 

The Pireur Savprretk. — Head and neck 
black; back and wings browniſh mixed with black; 
breaſt and belly cinereous; rump cinereous, waved 
with white and black, Tihabits the banks of the 
Rhine, —Tringa atta, Gmel. Pitchy ſandpiper, Tur. 
_ oy 

The Crizvarritx SAN DPI ER. — Legs greeniſh; 
back varied with brown; belly and rump waite, 
Body waved with grey, ruſous, and brown; tail ru- 
ſwus- Brown, the iwo middle feathers i barred with 
black; bilt and feet blackiſh. Inbabits Europe; 
twelve inches long. —Tringa equeſtris, Turion, It is 
probably a 1 of the ochropus. 

* The SMart Dusxy SAN DI ER. —Bill and legs 
black; body grey, beneath and face white, lores 
grey. Inhabits the ſandy ſhores of Europe and the 

- Caſpian. Sea.—Tringa arenaria, Gmel. from Mill. and 
Kay. Calidris griſea minor, Briſ. | 
The Dr SAN DI ER. — Bill and legs blackiſh; 
body beneath olive; rump variegated. Bill pale at 
the baſe; body above black-brown; tail-feathers 
grey-brown; and, except the two middle ones, edged 
With white, Inhabits Europe; nine inches and 2 
quarter long.— Tringa calidris, Gmel. from Bri 
bh | . | Rsuſticol 


4 
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Ruſticola ſylvatica, Gefner. Maubeche, Buff. Duſky- 
fandpiper, Latham, He ; 
CHARADRIUS, as PLOVER. | 

The TARTARIAN Proves. — Neck cinereous ; 
breaſt ferruginous; band on the chin and breaſt 
black ; belly white ; wings and tail brown, Inhabits 
near the ſalt lakes of ſouthern Tartary.—Charadrius 
Tartaricus, Turton's Linn. 

The Warirtz-colLarted Proves — Above 
brown, beneath white; breaſt black, and white; tail 
varied with rufous, whitiſh, and blackiſh ; bill black; 
collar and legs white. Irids orange; joints of the 
toes duſky ; claws black. Inhabits Jamaica, near the 
banks of rivers; eight inches long. — Charadrius 
| N Gmel. Pluvialis Jamaicenſis torquata, 

ri. Greateſt ſnipe, Ray and Sloane. Collared 
ſnipe, Turton, It is probably a variety of the noiſy 
plover, vol. vi. p. 96. | 
The RusTy-cxowneDd PLovetr.—Brown-wayed; 
Front, neck beneatb, and belly, white ; annular ſtripe on 
the head ferruginous ; breaſt and band on the crown 
black. Bill and legs blackiſh ; body beneath white ; 


Circular {tripe on the head reſembling a crown, which 


is wanting in the female. Inhabits Falkland Iſlands; 
ſeven inches and a half long.—Charadrius Falklan- 


dicus, Turton. . 


The Sax DERTINo, or CURWILLET, — Bill and 


legs black; lores and rump greyiſh; body beneath 
white without ſpots, The var. # has the body cine- 


reous varied with brown; wing-coverts black edged 


With cinereous the greater cinereous, edged with 
white; quill-ſeathers and tail duſky. Bo 
ide ſandy ſhores of Europe and America; and are 


inhabit 


about eight inches long. Front and cheeks whitiſh ; 
band acroſs the eyes grey; head, neck and body 
above black-ſtreaked ; feathers of the back and ſcapu- 
lars browniſh-grey, edged with whitiſh; wing-coverts 

| ISS: and 
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and quill-feathers duſky tipt with white, the ſhafts of 
the latter .partly white; tail cinereous with a paler 
edge. —Charadrius calidris, Gmel. Sanderling, or 
.curwillet, Penn. and Lath. 

The Siztkrtan Proves. — Front varied with 
white and black; crown barred with blackiſh ; breaſt 
brown, terminated by a white band; belly ferru. 
ginous. Inbabits Siberia. — Charadrius Sibiricus, 
Gmel, from Lepechin. 8 | 

The Caxzan-colourtd PLoveR. — Browniſh 
with a pale ſtripe through the eyes; quill-feathers, 

- ſpot behind the eyes _T near the tip of the lateral 
tail-feathers, black. Bill black; legs yellowiſh ; ſides 
of the head and chin whitiſh; crown rufous; tail 
grey-brown, and except the two middle feathers with 

a black ſpot near the end and tipt with white. In- 
habits Europe, though very rarely; ten inches long. 
—Charadrius gallicus, Gmel. Coure-vite, Buf. 
Cream; coloured plover, Latham. | | 
Dr. Turton's var. 2. is reddiſh-yellow ; fides of 
the head, chin, and belly, paler; behind the eyes a 
. duſky ſpot; wings and lateral tail-feathers near the tip 
black. This bird was once ſhot in Kent. Body with a 
few waved duſky ſtripes; cap ruſty-brown, with minute 

blackiſh ſpots; four firſt quill-feathers at the tip very 
flight rufous. Probably the other ſex. he 
- The Cuxonian PrOVER.— White; bill blackiſh; 
band on the crown and ſemicircle on the front white; 
cap Cinereous; band through the eyes blackiſh- 
waved; back, wings, and tail, cigereous; legs reddiſh, 

Inhabits Curonia.— Charadrius Curonicus, Gmel. 

The VARIICATED PlovER.—Above varied with 

cinereous, black, and white; beneath white ; band 

beneath the eyes dotted with black; bill and legs 
blackiſh, —Charadrius nzvius, Gmel. 


FULICA, 
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FULICA, Txzz GALLINULE, COOT, &c. 


The Vior zT GALLinuLE,—Colour dark violet; 
neck beneath blue; front and legs red; vent white. 
Inhabits moſt temperate and warm places ; perhaps a 
variety of the purple gallinule, vol. vi. p. 122.—Fu- 
lica violacea, Turton. . 


| PARRA, Tas JACANA. 

The St. Dominco Jacana. — Claws moderate; 
legs yellow. Bill yellow ; caruncle lax, pale yellow; 
head and body above pale yellow, beneath ochre 
inclining to roſy. Inhabits the warm parts of Ame- 

rica; eleven inches long.— Parra Dominica, Gmel. 
The Louis IAN A JAcana. — Bill and caruncle 
tawny; crown black; body above grey-brown, be- 
neath ochre. Quill-feathers black, mixed with a 
little grey; tail pale yellow, tipt with black; legs 
red; claws black. Inbabits Louiſiana; eleven inches 
long.— Parra Ludoviciana, Gmel. Louiſiana, ſand- 

pen Lathe? Þll nt ttt. {PHT 
The CAT EXNE Jacana: — Legs reddiſh ; hind- 
bead brown, with a blackiſh creſt, Bill red, tipt with 
black; front and chin black ; middle of the crown 
cinereous ; breaſt with a broad, black band; belly 
and vent white; back greeniſh-purple; wings white 
without; tail from the baſe to the middle white, the 
reſt black, the tip edged with white. Inhabits Cay- 
enne; feeds on inſeQs; eight inches and a half long. 
Parra Cayennenſis, Gmel. from Buff. Cayenne 
ſandpiper, Lath. | 
The Goa ]acana.—Caruncle' red; legs yellow; 
head, neck, wings, and middle of the tail, black ; 
body beneath white. Bill duſky ; from the hind-part 
of the eye a black ſtreak runs through the ſides of 
the neck as far as the breaſt; back and wing-coverts 
reddiſh-brown, the greater ones white; tail white at 
the baſe, and tipt'with brown, Inhabits near Goa; 
thirteen 
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thirteen incbes long.— Parra Goenhs, Gmel. Vanneau 
armẽ, Buff. Goa ſandpiper, Lath. | 

- The SenzcaL Jacana. — Claws moderate; legs 
red. Bill yellowiſh-green, tipt with black; front 
white; caruncle lax, pale yellow; chin and throat 
black ; lower part of the belly, tail-coverts, and 
greater wing-coverts, whitiſh ;. quill-feathers black, 
tipt with white; ſpur on the wings black; tail from 
the baſe to the middle whitifh, the reſt black, tipt 
with reddifh ; reſt of the body and head grey-brown. 
Inhabns'near the Senegal; twelve inches long. 
Parra Senegalla, Gmel. Vanneau armé du Senegal, 
Buff. Senegal ſandpiper, Lab. 

anne RALLUS, rux RAIL. 

Ide Dovsrr vr RAII.— Striped with brown and 
ſerruginous; belly white; flanks barred with brown 
and ruſty-aſh ; firft quill. feathers without, longitudi- 
Tally white. Face pale ruſty ; chin dirty-white, ſur- 
_ rounded with a broad brown collar; ſides brows; 
bill and legs greeniſh-black: Inhabits Poſegan ; ſixe 

of the common gallinule.—Rallus duhius, Turion. 


IN THE ORDER OF GALLINA. 

| .,.CRAX, Tus CURASSOW. 

The GarzartDd Curassow. — Crown with a 
horny cone; body black ; vent white. Bill and legs 
ted. Inhabits the Ifand of Curaſſow; near a 
large as a turkey. Crax galeata, Turton. 


PHASIANUS, zus PHEASANT. 


The VarizcaTeD PHEASAN T. — Black; front 
red; neck and back gloſſy-green; tail compreſſed, 
aſcending, the coveris hanging down each fide. 
Caruncle-1ncludes the eyes, and is continued upwards 
into a plain comb, and downwards into an obſcurel: - 
divided wattle; feathers of the neck aud, upper me 
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of the hack diſpoſed ſo as to reſemble a kind of ſcales 
or ſhells; ſmaller wing-coverts black, lanceolate, 
deeply edged with bright orange-yellow ; tail-coverts 
ſhed each fide, iong, narrow, pointed, black, the 
edges ochre ; bill and legs yellowiſh. Inhabits India; 
leſs than the common cock.—Phaſianus varius, Tur- 


ion, Nat. Miſcel. 353. 


NUMIDA, Taz PINTADO, oz GUINEA 
7 | HER” © | 


The EO VV TIAN Pix TA DO. — Black, ſpotted with 

bluiſh ; crown creſted; head and neck rufous. Bill 

' reddiſh; legs bluiſh-black ; head and neck with a few 

hairs ; cheeks and caruncles each fide the jaws bluiſh, 
—Numida A gyptiaca, Turton. 


TETRAO, Txz GROUSE, PARTRIDGE, &c. 
The LATAND GrousE, — Toes naked, ſcaly; 
back black, varied with ruſty; neck ferruginous, 
ſpotted with black; breaſt 5 vent white. Female 
ſpotted with pale yellow; primary quill-feathers 
black; thighs white, with ruſty ſpots; legs downy ; 
eggs reddiſh, with large brown ſpots. Inhabits the 
alpine parts of Lapland; fize of a hen,—Tetraa 
Lapponicus, Gmel. Rebuſak, Penn. | 
The As Arie ParxTRIDGE. — Variegated with 
reddiſh-yellow, brown, and black; beneath whitiſh, 
vith black ſtripes. Bill ſhort, obtuſe, brown, lower 
mandible pale; head and chin yellow-brown ; fea- 
thers of the body beneath with two black bands; 
quill-feathers yellowiſh-rufous, varied with brown; 
legs reddiſh. Inhabits Mahratta; fix inches long,— 
Tetrao Afiaticus, Turton, | | | 
The Guzzrar Qu aii.—Yellowiſh-rufous, with 
deeper waves; back-toe unarmed. Bill ſtrong, ſhort, 
el body beneath pale; legs yellow. Inhabits 
India in Guxerat; fix inches long.—Tetrao Cam- 
baienſis, Guzerat quail, Turn. g 
ponds J. 
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IV THE ORDER OF PASSERES. 


COLUMBA, Tzxz PIGEON. 
Vaillant wiſhes to diſtribute the ſpecies of this 


genus into three diviſions, or families, the characters 
of which he conſiders as ſufficiently diſtin@ to form 


even three genera, ſhould that be hereafter thought 


| advifeable. 


In the firſt family, or diviſion, he would include, 
under the name Colombe, all pigeons properly ſo 
called, i. e. thoſe commonly known in their domeſtic 
fate, whatever might be their ſuppoſed origin; wild 
Pigeons, or ring-doves, or wood-pigeons; and laſtly, 


turile doves. 


In the ſecond, under the name of Colombar, he 
includes all the ſpecies with thick bills, the mandibles 
ſwelling out like the Buphaga, or beef-eater ; their 
legs are ſhort and thick, their toes broad and flat, 
partly united at the baſe, and forming a foot like 
thoſe of the hornbills and kingfiſhers. They are 
farther diſtinguiſhed. by having much yellow and 
green in their plumage, whereas neither the domeſtic 
nor the wild pigeons of Europe or of America have 
any ſcarcely of thoſe colours. The Parrot-pigeon, 


ol. vi. p. 455, is one of the ſpecies which would 


belong to this diviſion, All the ſpecies live entirely 
on fruit, and never quit the large woods, 

In the third divifion, under the name of Colomb:- 
galline, he would include thoſe ſpecies which form 
a connetting link between the pigeon and fome 


_ genera of the gallinaceous order, having ſome cha- 


radters of each, and the habits of the latter: the 
ſpecies of this diviſion are leſs numerous than of the 
two former: one of them is the Great Crowned 
Pigeon; and another is the Nicobar Pigeon, vol. iv. 

p- $47 464. 46% ee 
Vaillant concludes by obſerving, that, of yore 
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three diviſions, not one ſpecies belonging to the ſe- 
cond and third is to be found in a ſtate of nature in 
Europe; in the New Word none of the ſecond; but 
in Hindooſtan and Africa ſpecies of all three occur. 

The OLIVE-PIGEON.— This belongs to Vaillant's 


firſt diviſion, and is the ſpecies noticed under the 


head Long-tailed Eagle, p. 40 of this volume. Its. cry, 
when on the wing, reſembles the creaking of a pulley 
when raiſing a great weight, and this delightful note 
the eagle takes advantage of to pounce upon its prey, 
as we have fully deſcribed in the place above quoted. 
But this cry is heard only morning and evening; 
during the heat of the day, the pigeon remains 
perched in tranquillity on the highelt trees, or ſeeking 
out a kind of wild olive-tree, the fruit of which it 
prefers to all other; and hence its name, ol:ve-duyf, 
olive-pigeon. Theſe olives, which are as large as 
thoſe of Europe, the bird ſwallows whole; they grow 
In many parts of the eaſt coaſt of Africa; and, where- 


ever they are met with, we are ſure to find this ſpecies: 


of pigeon. 

The olive-pigeon is about the ſize of the Ring- 
pigeon of Europe, already deſcribed, vol. vi. p. 458. 
but the colours are extremely different. The top of 
th: head is a lively blue-grey with a vinous tint; the 
front of the neck and the breaſt are brown with 
ſcollops of wine-lces and triangular ſpots of white; 
ſimilar ſpots are ſcattered all over the upper wing- 
coverts, the ground-colour of which is allo brown 


tinted with vinous red; the wing and tail feathers- 


are blackiſh inclining to grey on the outer barbs. 
The bill, feet, and nails, are yellow; the eyes pearl- 
colour, ſurrounded by a patch of naked ſkin which 
is orange-colour, and extends farther below the eye 
than above it —The female is ſomewhat leſs, and 
has fewer white ſpots on her plumage. d 


The olive- pigeon is very frequent in the foreſts of 
the Auteniquois country. In the ſeaſon of love, 
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they ſeparate into ſingle pairs; but at other times 
. they go in flocks. They build in trees, like our 
wood-pigeons, and lay two very white eggs; the 
young are hatched on the thirteenth or fourteenth day, 
and are very delicate eating. Though they come 
into the level country, and feed upon grain, they are 
always in the neighbourhood of great woods.— 
Ramier rameron, Vaillant, No 264. 

The Rovon Picton. — This beautiful ſpecies 
belongs to ſouthern Africa ; but in thoſe parts where 
it was ſeen by Vaillant, it appeared but as a bird of 
paſſage, having raiſed its young elſewhere ; nor 
could he ever find that it made a neſt in that country, 
the Great Namaquois, where indeed the flocks arrived 
not till near the end of December, and made a very 
thort ſtay. They rooſt in the woods, but come in 
great number into the open country in the day-time, 
and feed upon berries and ſeeds, eſpecially the ſeeds 
of Convolvulus, or bindweed, which is very plentiful 
in the Namaquois country. 

All the plumage of the top of the head and of the 
neck and breaſt are white, with thin hairy barbs; and 
each feather ends in a long filament, ſo that in the 
male they form a kind of full-bottomed wig with a 
high foretop; and, as the bird can ere& all theſe 
filaments completely, it then looks like an angry por- 
cupine. The cheeks, and the baſe of the bill, which 
are naked, are of a bright red colour ; the tail is red, 
except at the ſides and at the origin of each feather, 
which are purple; the reſt of the plumage is indigo- 
blue, very ſhining on the upper ſurface, duller and 
browniſh underneath. The bill is of three colours; 
yellow at the tip, brown farther back, and near the 
head red; the feet are vinous red, the legs entirely 
covered with feathers down to the toes; the eyes are 
gold- yellow. The male is about the ſize of the ſtock- 
pigeon, or of the variety called biſet, (vol. vi. 437. 
ITbe female is leſs, her colours duller, and the fila- 
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ments of the head and neck feathers not ſo long. 
This ſpecies occurs alſo at Senegal —Ramier heriſle, 


Vaillant, N* 267. 


The Bxows Picton. — Cap, neck above, back, 


and wing-coverts, brown; breaſt, neck beneath, and 
rump, ſhining green. Bill, and legs red. Inhabits 
New Zealand — Columba brunnea, Turton. | 
The BRONEZE-WwINGCED Picton. — Browniſh, 
edged with rufous; front and chin white; a bifid 
copper=gold bar on the wings, and a black one near 
the tip of the tail. Bill and legs red; lores white; 
body above aſhy-brown, beneath paler, all the fea- 
thers edged with tawny ; leſſer wing-coverts brown, 
with a few copper-gold oval ſpots, the reſt with an 
oval copper-gold ſpot at the tip, forming a tranſverſe 
bifid har; quill-feathers brown, within rufous; two 
middle tail-feathers brown, the reſt pale lead-colour. 
Inhabits Norfolk Ilfland ; fize of the ſtock-pigeon.— 
Columba chalcoptera, Turton, from Philips's Bot. 
Jay. | | | 85 
The ANTARCTIC Picton. — Grey lead-colour, 
beneath paler ; hind-head with a pendent ferruginous 
creſt ; wings and tail blackiſh, the latter with a pale 
bar. Bill and legs red, lower mandible with a bluiſh 
tip; front and chin bluiſh ; body beneath with a pale 


reddiſh tinge. - Inhabits New Holland; ſize of the 


ring-dove.—Columba antarttica, Turton from New 
Holl. Zool. | | 47 
The Rosy Piczon. — Sanguine-roly; cere 


orange; crown, orbits and tips of the {ſmaller coverts 


white; wings and tail brown. Bill and legs yellow- 


brown; orbits white, imbedded on the fore-part with 


black, which colour runs juſt over the cere, ſo as to 
form a black frontlet; irids yellow ; body beneath 
paler. Inhabits India; fize of the common pigeon. 
—Columba roſea, Turton from Cim. Phy. 

The Writz-raced TurTLE Dovs.—Naturaliſts 


have diſtinguiſhed the turtle-doves from the pigeans 
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by this quality : they ſay that the turtle-doves live in 
flocks, the pigeons not. But Vaillant aſſeris that the 
contrary is the fact; for that turile-doves are never 
ſeen in large flocks, unleſs when on a journey; 
whereas, alter the pairing-ſeaſon is over, very con- 
ſiderable flocks of pigeons and ſtock-doves may be 
ſeen. If many turtle-daves are ſeen together, it is 
merely becauſe they have been attratted by ſome 
food they are particularly fond of; but, when dil- 
turbed, every pair takes a different direction; 
whereas, if you {care a flock of pigeons, they fly 
off in a compact body, and all perch on the ſame 
tree, or alight together on the ground. 

It has been well obſerved, vol. vi. 466, that “ the 
turtle, perhaps more than any other bird, loves cool- 
neſs in ſummer ;” and accordingly, ſays Vaillant, in 
the burning deſerts of Africa, theſe were always 
birds of good omen to myſelf and company ; for if, 
when almoſt. dying with thirſt, we chanced to ſee a 
fair of turtle-doves, we were ſure to find not far off 
a ſpring or a collettion of rain-water, of which we 
always availed ourſelves with gratitude; I mean, 
that we never offered any violence or. diſturbance to 
thoſe kind harbingers. 

Thus much of turtle-doves in general. The pre- 
ſent ſpecies was diſcovered by Vaillant only in the 
Auteniquois country. The forehead, cheeks, and 
throat, are entirely white; the neck, breaſt, mantle, 
and rump, are red brown, varied with purple, green, 
and ſteel blue, according to the different reflections 
of the light. The under parts are all red. The 
wing and tail feathers, on a blackiſh ground, are 


edged with bluiſh-grey; the bill is bluiſh, the legs 


_ . vinous red, the eyes orange. The female has a plu- 


mage leſs bright. 

This ſpecies is met with only in large woods; it is 
ard to ſhoot, becauſe, keeping always on the-ground, 
it is not ealiily diſcerned among the . ; 

| _ 
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and, even when raiſed, it often flies off undiſcovered, 
though with a great noiſe; becaule it moſtly perches 
on the low branches of trees, or in buſhes, in the 
midſt of which it makes a flat neſt, which never con- 


tains more than two eggs of a dirty-white colour. — 
Iourterelle a maſque blanc, V aillant, Ne 269. 


The MalLED TurTLE. — Head and neck of a 
light vinaceous colour; breaſt reddiſh, agreeably 
varied with zig- gag lines like the looſe meſhes of a 
net, or the rings which form a coat of mail, whence 
the name. The under parts are perlaceous grey, 
which, becoming lighter on the poſterior, is perfettly 
white on the under tail-coverts. The mantle is red- 
diſh, and the middle of the great wing-coverts, but 
the interior parts are of a bluiſh grey; the great 
wing and tail-feathers are blackiſh within, their outer 
barbs bordered with grey. The bill is dark brown, 


but yellowiſh at the tip; the eyes orange-colour, the | 


feet light red. The female is rather leſs, and he 
colours not ſo bright. | | 
This ſpecies inhabits the weſt coaſt of Southern 
Africa; firſt appearing about Mount Camis, and 
thence to the Great Namaquois ; it occurs on all 
the borders of the Kauſh and the Swart-dooren ; 


but is no-where ſo plenty as on the confines of the 


Great or Orange River, and the Lion River, near 
the Cape of Good Hope : they occur at Senegal alſo. 
They neſtle on trees, like our turtle-doves, and lay 
wo white eggs; they reſemble the common European 


turtle-dove in ſize, and in their cooling notes. Vail- 


lant ſays that this ſpecies is deſcribed by Briſſon under 
the name of Tourterelle du Bengale, and that Buffon 
makes it a variety of the European turtle-dove.— 

Tourterelle maillee, Vaillant, Ne 270. 
The EuERALD TuR TIE. — Specific characters, 
emerald- green ſpots upon the greater wing-coverts ; 
tail very ſhort, and rounded. This ſpecies is about 
one third ' ſmaller than the common 6 
P The 
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The top of the head is bl uiſh- grey, becoming whiter 
upon the forehead ; the throat is white; the neck 
breaſt, and ſternum, are of a vinaceous red, growing 
white on the lower belly and under tail-coverts. 
The' back of the neck, the mantle, and wings, are 
vinaceous brown ; the rump is grey, croſſed with 
two bars of black; on the intermediate tail-feathers 
are alſo two bars of black on a grey ground; the 
inner barbs of the wing-quills are cinnamon-colour, 
The bill is dark brown, the eyes reddiſh, the feet 
vinaceous red. The female is leſs than the male; 
the green ſpots on her wings are not fo large nor ſo 
bright. | | 
The emerald turtle occurs frequently about the 
Gamtoo Louri, and Van Staade, rivers; as well as 
near the Little and, Great Fiſh rivers ; and through- 
out the country of the Caffres. They neſtle in 
buſhes and among underwood, laying two white 
eggs. The cooing of the male is deſcribed by Vail. 
lant as extremely tender and affecting; and the ſpecies 
is mild and familiar.—Tourterelle emeraudine, Vatl- 
lant, N* 271. | 
The DrxumminG TurTLE. — This ſpecies is 


named from its cooing, which greatly reſembles the 


noiſe of a tabor, or ſmall drum, heard at a diſtance. 
It is like the preceding in ſhape and ſize, but its co- 
lours are different. The forehead is banded with 
white, which paſſes over and behind the eyes quite 
to the ears. The under parts, from the throat to the 
under tail-coverts, are pure white. The upper ſur- 
face is of an olivaceous brown, nearly indeed ſimilar 
to the preceding, having the black bow on the rump, 
and the red on the inner bars of the wing-quills; 
but the ſpots on the wings are blue inſtead of green. 
The female is of a dirty-white underneath; in-other 
reſpeQs they very nearly reſemble each other. The 
bill is dark brown, the eyes brown. This ſpecies, 


contrary to the preceding, is extremely wild 7 
Y; 


d 
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ſhy; it inhabits the ſame parts as che preceding, but 
prefers the great woods, and builds in trees; they 
lay two white eggs, — Tourterelle tambourette, Vail- 
lant, N* 272. 

The EcyeTian TurTLE. — Teſtaccous fleſh- 
colour; chin ſpotted, the feathers black, two-lobed, 
truncate and ferruginous at the tip. Bill black; head 
violet fleſh- colour; orbits naked, bluiſh ; back eine- 


reous; breaſt violet fleſh-colour ; belly and thighs 


whitiſh; wings brown; two outermoſt tail-feathers 
cinereous at the baſe, black in the middle, the reſt 
white; two next on each fide cinereous at the baſe, 
black in the middle, cinereous below, and whitiſh at 


the tips; the fifth on each fide brown, obſolete-black | 


in the middle; two middle ones wholly brown; legs 
fleſh-colour. Inhabits Agypt. Frequents houſes, 
—Columba Ægyptiaca, Turton's Linn. 

The Sr. Dominco TuRTLE.— Body grey; ſides 
of the head and collar beneath the nape white; ſpot 
on the crown, band under the eyes, and collar on the 
neck, black. Bill black; wings with a few blackiſh 
ſpots ; breaſt vinaceous ; front, chin, and vent white; 


tail grey, the outermoſt feathers white; legs red. 


Inhabits St. Domingo; eleven inches long.—Co- 
lumba Dominicenſis, Turton. | 

The ColomBar,—This is a ſpecies of Vaillant's 
ſecond diviſion; and, being the only one be met 


vith, he bas given it the name of the diviſion itſelf; 


obſerving that, ſhould other ſpecies be diſcovered, 
this might with propriety be called the Colombar with 
blue epaulets ; and ſo be has named it on his plate. 


We have noticed ſome of the diſtinctive marks of 


this diviſion; to which we may add, that the head is 
generally larger, and the neck ſhorter and thicker, 
than in the pigeons or turtle-doves. They keep 
moſtly in ſingle pairs, and neſtle in the loles of 
trees; they do not fly ſo quick, but in their * 
. | | an 
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and when perched, have the air and port of the jays 
and rollers. | ; 

The colombar is about the ſize of our ſtock-pigeon, 
The male has the head, neck, and breaſt, of a 
greeniſh grey, with more or leſs of an olive tint ac. 
cording to the play of light on the plumage ; the ſca- 
pulars, back, rump, and upper tail-coverts, are 
olive-green with a ſhade of yellow. The pinions 
are of a mild violet-colour, melting by degrees into 
olive-green; but the greater coverts are black with a 
broad edging of white. The lower part of the breaſt 


is jonquil-yellow, inclining to white on the belly; 


but the under tail-coverts are of a dark brown red. 
The tail is nearly even, and of a bluiſh-grey above. 
The 'legs are partly covered with white feathers; the 
naked parts and the feet are reddiſh ; the bill is red 
at the baſe, the reſt yellow; the eyes orange-colour, 
The female is ſomewhat leſs; and her head, neck, 
and all the under parts, and the mantle, are olive- 
green without any gloſs; and in ſome other parts of 
her plumage the colours are not ſo lively. The 
young male reſembles the adult female; the young 
female has none of the violet-blue on the pinion 
whence the ſpecies takes its name, ; | 


This ſpecies inhabits the country of the Great 


Namaquois, near the banks of the Fiſh River, (a dif- 
ferent river from that on the eaſt coaſt bearing the 
ſame name.) They neſtle in the hole of a tree, on a 
heap of little ſticks with a layer of moſs, and over 
that ſome dried leaves; the female lays four eggs of 
a dirty yellow. They live entirely upon fruits, 
Vaillant took four young ones out of a neſt, which 


lived as long as he had fruits to give them; when 


theſe failed, he tried them with various kinds of 

ſeeds, and with minced meat; but they refuſed all, 

and periſhed with hunger. —Colombar a epaulettes 
violettes, Vaillant, No 276, 7. | 

The GALLINAcEOUS Picton. —This is the firlt 

| ſpecies 
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ſpecies of Vaillant's third diviſion, which he calls 
Colombi-galline, which therefore bears the name of 
the divilon. Thoſe included in this diviſion have 
in general the bills and plumage fimilar to the 
pi.cons ; but their legs are long, and their wings 
ſhort and rounded, like the genera of the gallinaceous 
order; and they carry their tail low and pendent, 


like partridges; They live in {mall flocks, con'iſting 2 


moltly of one famiiy, the father, mother, and young, 
They eat ſeeds, berries, and even inletts, They 
ars generally upon the ground, where they run 
nimbly like partridges and common fowls. They 
ſpend the night reſting on the thick branches of trees. 
We uſe-the word reſting, as it muſt be diſtinguiſhed 
from perching ; for many ſpecies of partridges only 
reſt on branches which are broad enough for them to 
ſtand on, while it is well: known that moſt birds 
perch, i. e. graſp a thin ſtick or branch with the ir 
toes, They. neſtle either on the ground or upon 
rocks, and lay a certain number of eggs; and it is 
pretty certain that the young are covered with down 
when hatched, and that they run as ſoon as they come 
out of the ſhell. Laſtly, their flight is very heavy 
and awkward, extremely different from that of pigeons 
properly ſo called. : 
Thus much in general. — The preſent ſpecies bears 
a ſtriking reſemblance to the gallinaceous order in 
| having fome parts of the head bare, and red wattles 
under the. chin, like our domeſtic cock and hen. 
The body is thick and ſtout, very different from the 
Pigeons. © In ſhort, its reſemblance to the pigeons is 
merely in the ſhape of the bill and the nature of the 
plumage. We need not repeat the general remarks, 
which apply to this ſpecies in particular more than to 


ſpecies might well be ranked among the partridges. 
For a neſt they make a little hole in the ground, 
which they line with bits of flick and dried herbs; 
Vor. VIII. No. 20g. 29 the 


any other; and by which it will be ſeen that this 
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the female lays fix or eight rufous-white eggs, which 
the male and female fit upon alternately : the young 
run as ſoon as they are out of the ſhell, and from 
that time never quit their father and mother, who 
call them ince ſſantly if they ſtray, and prote them 
under their wings from cold or from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. Their firſt food is the eggs of anis, 
ſoſt inſets, and worms, which the parents ſhow 
them, but which they are ſoon able to find for them. 
ſelves ; as they get bigger, they feed upon all kinds of 
grain, ſeeds, berries, and inſets ; but they do not ſe- 
parate from the old ones till they pair, and begin to 
raiſe a family themſelves. 

This ſpecies is about the ſize of our 1 
but is of a ſtouter form, and looks much ſhorter, on 
account of the ſhortneſs and breadth of the tail. A 
patch of naked red {kin goes round part of the fore- 
head, the bill and throat, and extends backward to 
the ears; at the throat hangs a fleſhy flat barble, or. 
wattile, of the ſame red colour. The head, cheeks; 
neck, and breaſt, are of a flate-colour, darker or 
lighter in certain poſitions; the ſcapulars and upper 
wing-coveris are hiver-grey, and on the latter is a 
large patch of white. The beiy and reſt of the un- 
der parts are pure white. The tail, which is very 
ſhort and rounded, is brown above and blackilh be- 
neath, the paris concealed by the coverts being 
white. The bill is red at the baſe, the reſt black; 
the eyes are encloſed in a. double circle, the inner 
yellow, the outer red; the legs and feet are vinous 
red, the nails black. The ſemale is leis than the 
male; her colours are nat gloſſy, and the white patch 
on the wing-coverts is wanting; neither is there any 
red watile. This ſpecies inhabits the interior ſetile- 
ments at the foot of the rough hills of the Namaquois 
country; a dry and arid tratt, deſerted by the pigeons 
in general, who, it is well known, frequent cool and 

watered places. —Colomþi-galline, Vaillant, N“ 12 
f c 
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The QuxII- PIC EON.— Leſs than the partridge- 
pigeon, vol. vi. p. 444. which it greatly reſembles (as 
the partridges reſetnble the quails) in external charac- 
ters and habits; with this difference, that. the quail- 
pigeons unite in great flocks, the partridge-pigeons in 
ſmall ones, conſiſting of one family only. 

This is an African ſpecies, inhabiting the moun- 
tains of the Great Namaquois ; but Vaillant ſuppoſes 
it not to raiſe its young in that barren tratt, not 
having met with any neſt. The male is about the 
ſize of the quails of Europe; it reſembles the pigeons 
only in the form of the bill and the nature of the plu- 
mage. The top bf the head and all the upper ſur- 
face are of a bright cinnamon-red, each feather 
however tipped with brown ; the forehead and throat 
are white; the front and ſides of the neck are of a 
light viriaceous colour, with black ſcales bordered 
above with white; the middle of the ſternum, the 
belly, the thighs, and under tail-coverts, are faint red; 
the wing-feathers, which are red on the upper ſurface, 
are blackiſh within, which has a rich effect. The 
bill is yellowiſh-brown; the feet and eyes reddiſh. 
The female is rather leſs, and her colours not ſo 
bright. — Colombi-caille, Vaillant's African Birds, 


vol. vi. p. 116. Ne 28g. | 


In fabulous hiſtory we are told, that the pigeon 
was the favourite bird of Venus. Homer ſays it was 
the office of pigeons to provide for the nouriſhment 
of Jupiter; this ſable takes its riſe from the ſame 
word, which means, in the Phœnician language, 


either a prieſt or a pigeon; for it is allowed that the 


curetes, or ptieſts of Cybele, took care of the nourith- - 
ment of Jupiter. The people of Aſcalon had ſuch 
a veneration for pigeons, that they dutſt not kill and 
eat them, leſt they ſhould feed on their own gods: 
and they were particularly careful of all thoſe that 
were produced in their city. The Aſſytians alſo con- 


feerated pigeons, becauſe they bad a notion that the 


2492 ſoul 


— 
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ſoul of their once-famous Queen Semiramis had taken 
its flight to heaven in the ſhape of a dove. Silius 
Ttalicus relates, that two pigeons formerly reſted on 
Thebes.: and that one took its paſſage to Dodona, 
Where it gave the oaks the virtue of delivering ora- 
cies; the other, which was white, flew over the ſea 
to: Libya, where it perched between the two. horng 
on the head of a ram, and gave oracles to the people 
of Marmorica. Phlloſtratus ſays, that the pigeon of 
Dodona alſo delivered oracles, that it was ot gold, 
ſeated on an oak, and attended by a concourſe of 
people who came thither, ſome to conſult the oracle, 
others to ſacriice. Sophocles alſo informs us, that 
Hercules received an oracle from the pigeons of the 
foreſt of Dodona, which foretold the period of his 
life. 

The preſent exiſting laws for preſerving and pro- 
tekling pigeons are as follow: Every perion who 
ſhall ſhoot at, kill, or deſtroy. a pigeon; may be 
committed to the common jail for three months, by 
two or more juſtices of the peace, or he ſhall pay 
twenty ſhillings to the poor of the pariſh. '2 Fac. e. 
27. By 2 Geo. III. c. 29, any perſon: who {hall 
wilfully ſhoot at, or deſtroy, any houſe-dove, or 
pigeon, belonging to other perſons, ſhall forfeit on 
conviction twenty ſhillings to the proſecutor ; and, if 
not forthwith paid, the offender may be committed 
and kept to hard labour for any time not ex- 
ceeding three months, nor leſs than one month, 
unleſs the forfeiture be ſooner paid; the owners 
of dove-cots, or other places built for the pre- 
ſervation or breeding of pigeons, and thoſe ap- 
pointed by them, excepted. An offender is liable 
only to one convitlion for the ſame offence; and pro- 
ſecutions are to be commenced, and carried on with 
effect, within two months aſcer- the offence; and, 
| where perſons ſuffer. impriſonment, they are not 
ljable afterwards to pay theqpenalty. Io ſteal wild 


Pigeons in a pigeon-houſe, {tut up ſo that the owner 
| REL may 
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may take them, is felony. 1 Hawk. P. C. c. 33. A 
lord of a manor may build a pigeon-houſe, or dove- 
cot, upon his land, parcel of the manor ; but a te- 
nant of the manor. cannot, without the lord's licence. 
3 Salk. 248. Formerly none but the lord of the 
manor or the parſon might ere& a pigeon-houle ; 
though it has been ſince held, that any freeholdet 
may build a pigeon-houſe on his own ground. Rep. 
104. Cro. Elix. 


ALAUDA, ru LARK; 


The following appendix to the hiſtory of Larks is 
entirely from M. Vaillant's Hiſtoire des Oiſeaux d'Af- » 
rique. Larksare in general fond of the open country; 
wherever, therefore, man has carried the labours of 
culture, in thoſe cleared lands do the larks moſt de- 
light. Such at leaſt is the inſtin of larks properly 
ſo called. They are generally diſtinguiſhed by having 
the hinder nail long and almoſt {traight ; but Vaillant 
enumerates ſcveral other kinds with ſimilar claws, as 


| the Jacanas, ſome of the cuckoos, and ſome ſpecies of 


parrots that are great walkers. 

The larks walk and run very faſt ; but they do not 
jump. They live upon worms, caterpillars, eggs of 
ants and caterpillars ; in- ſhort, upon all the ſoft inſects 
they meet with in the fields. Though they build. 
among corn, they do not feed upon farinaceous 
grain; but oily ſeeds they are fond of. They have 
moſtly a pleaſant ſong ; but ſuch among them as ſing. 
the worſt have nothing diſagreeable in their cry. 
They build in the ground, and are good food, eſpe- 
clally thoſe that inhabit fertile places. The larks of 
the Cape are fat and ſucculent ; but ſuch as are found 
in the deſerts are dry and bard. | 

The larks naturally divide into two diſtin fa- 


milies: the larks properly ſo called, whoſe manners 


are hinted at above; and the pipit-lark, of a more 
long and ſlender make, a bill more delicate, and in 
manners 
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manners very different. Theſe larks frequent trees; 
they often perch, and moſtly build in hedges rather 
than on the ground. | 

Larks are very rare in the New World. Vaillant 

ſays he never found one among all the birds he had 
known to be brought from America, not even'among 
thoſe which had been deſcribed as larks. He adds, 
that inexperienced naturaliſts are eaſily deceived upon 
this point. The following are the new ſpecies he diſ- 
covered in Africa. 
The Tuick-ZITTIED Lark. — This is the ſpecies 
moſt commonly and moſt widely ſpread in Africa; 
it frequents the cultivated lands of the Cape, living 
there as the common ſkylark does with us; in the 
ſouthern parts of Africa ; therefore, it may rank as 
the repreſentative of the common lark of Europe. 
Yet it differs in form, its bill being thicker, its tail 
ſhorter, and its legs longer; in colour, for its plu- 
mage is more brown; and in manners, for it never 
ings, nor flies high :—there is little doubt, therefore, 
of its being a diſtin& ſpecies. It makes its neſt in 
the ground, and lays from four io fix eggs, of a 
greeniſh grey dotted with red. The plumage is 
chiefly of a dark brown; the breaſt is ſpeckled with 
blackiſh upon a ground of dirty white, which is the 
colour of all the under part of the body ; the eyes are 
brown; bill and feet blackiſh. The female is rather 
leſs; but in other reſfpetts ſimilar to the male. 

The Dutch - coloniſts at the Cape call this ſpecies 
deubelde Iiwerke, double lark, being much ſtouter 
than another ſpecies, the red-backed lark, which they 
call inkelde liwerke, ſingle lark, of which hereafter, — 
Alauda roſtro-craſſo, Ency. Lond. Alouette à gros 


bec, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 193. 


The FLareinc Larx.—Of all the larks round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and all the ſouth of Africa, 
this moſt reſembles, from its habit of riſing in the 


air, the common lark of Europe. Yet inthe —_— 
| | 3 0 
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of its aſcent it differs from our lark, and is ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed by its rich and variegated plumage. 
This ſpecies, however, does not riſe more than twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground ; and, during the time 
of its perpendicular aſcent, it makes a peculiar 
happing noiſe by the quick motion of its wings, which 
may be heard a long way off, whence the Dutch call 
it clapert liwerke, which may be rendered flapping 
lark; Vaillant calls it alouette bateleuſe, the puppet- 
player, or bufloon, When it has gained its utmoſt 
altitude, it diſcontinues that ſingular flapping of the 
wings, and utters a note pi-ouit, dwelling on the laſt 
ſyllable through the whole of its deſcent, which is 
effected by ſhutting the wings entirely, and deſcribing 
with them an oblique. line till it reaches the ground; 
where it reſts at the moſt not more than half a mi- 
nute, and then recommences the ſame aerial ma- 
nœuvres, which it ſometimes continues to repeat for 
two hours ſucceſſively. At the dawn of day, at ſun- 
ſet, and during great part of the night, this bird is 
heard all through Swartland, and the barren plains of 
the Piquet-berg and Harow; in ſhort, through all 
the dry and ſandy coaſts of Africa, and even in the 
interior, But it muſt be obſerved, that the manceu- 
vres of the flapping lark are only played off in the 
love-ſeaſon; in like manner as our lark ſoars in the 
air with a ſong only in the ſpring, or but ſeldom 
during the reſt of the year. | 

This bird never perches; it keeps always on the 
ground, where it picks up inſects and leeds, its pro- 
per nouriſhment ; and in a hole in the ground it 
makes a neſt ; the eggs are grey ſhaded with green, 
from four to {ix in number: the male and female fit 


alternately, The plumage is agreeably diverſified, 


brown and black, interſperſed with white, yellow, 
and red, in ſcollops and feſtoons; the throat is 
white; the breaſt variegated with fawn-colour on a 
white ground, and the under parts of the body white 

| | 1 and 
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and orange; the bill is browniſh, the legs yellow, the 

eyes brown. The female is ſmaller; and her co. 
_ - Jours are not fo regular, nor ſo ſtrongly marked, 
In the young bird, a reddiſh tint prevails all over 


the upper ſurface; and orange-colour beneath.— 


Alauda percutiens, Ency. Lond. Alouette bateleuſe, 


Vaillant, Ne 194. and ſee the annexed Plate, fig. 1. 
The Sin II, or ArRICAN LARk. — The upper 


rt of the body brown, rufous, and white, mixed: 
in different ſhades ; under parts white, with longitu- 
dinal brown Tpots. This ſpecies is called firlz at the 
Cape, becauſe its note, or rather cry, expreſſes thoſe! > 
ſyllables. Its bill is longer than the larks bave it in 
general, and rather ſickle-ſhaped. It inhabits Af. 
rica generally, eſpecially the Cape, as Cape Town,” 
Table, Falſo, and Saldana, bays; and is found in, 
Barbary. The female lays from three to five egg 
and the young are hatched in twenty days, during 
which the male and female fi. by turns. Tbe bill is, 
very dark brown, the eyes lighter brown, the legs 
and feet lighter ſtill. —Alauda Africana, Ency. Lond, | 


Sirli, Vaillant; and ſee the annexed Plate, fig. 2. 


| -The-Rxp-nacxed Lark. — This is in Africa de 
repreſentative of che pipit-lark in Europe, (vol. vil 
21.) which it reſembles by its ſlender form and by iu 
babits. It delights in woody places, perching 
buſhes, and ſometimes on trees at the margins off 
foreſts; and has a very agreeable ſong. Its plumage 


is of a grey brown on the upper parts of the body 


except the rump, which is red; the under parts a8 
dirty black, except a few fircaks of brown on the 
breaſt; bill, feet, and nails, brown; eyes blackiſuu 
The —— is leſs, and her colours ſainter. Th 
ſpecies builds at the foot of a-buſh; and lays four or*Y 
five reddiſh eggs. Phe ſpecific red on the back TRE 
not evident in the young bird, but the whole plu- 


mage then inclines to fawn-colour. This is the 
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fingle lark, as mentioned in the account of the thick- 
billed larx.—Alauda dorſo-rubro, Ency. Lond. Alou- 
ette à dos roux, Vaillant, Ne 199, . 

The Rep-caretd Lark. — This ſpecies inhabits 
the deſerts of Africa towards the country of the 
Houſwaanas; and is about the ſize of our common 
lark, which it reſembles in its flight and other mo- 
tions, but does not riſe to any height in the air, un- 
Ab, ſays Vaillant, “ this 510 happen at ſome other 
Teaſon vf the year, as I remained but a ſhort time in 
the dry barren quarter which it inhabits, and never 


Uiſcovered the neſt or eggs.” As this bird does not 


eb, its hinder claws being very ſtraight, it cer- 
Himly neſtles in the earth like the reſt of the tribe. 
be top of the head is covered with dark red fea- 
thers ſpotted with black; the hind part of the neck, 
back, mantle, , wing-coverts, and rump, are .rufous 
brown, with'a few blackiſh lines and bars; the throat, 
heck, breaſt, and Hanks, are ſpeckled on a, light · grey 
ground, inclining to yellow on the belly and under 
the tail. - The wing-quills are reddiſh brown with a 
darker ſhade. The tail is ſomewhat forked, as in- 
deed moſt of the larks have it; and a little mark 
vith dirty white on the fides. The bill, feet, a 
nails, are brown ; eyes maroon-colour. ., The femal- 
Is rather leſs; the cap not of fo bright a red, the 


hind claw ſhorter, —Alauda pileo-rubro, Ency. Lond. 


Alouette à tete rouſſe, Vaillant, Ne 198. 


TURDUS, Tus THRUSH AND BLACKBIRD. 

The following are Vaillant's genetal remarks on 
thruſhes and blackbirds. . 

Nruſtes are migratory birds; and, in whatever 
Place they are found, they are generally either on 
their paſſage farther, or come thither at certain ſea- 
ſons, to take advantage of the fruits and berries, &c. 
or to ſpend the ſeaſon of love and hatch their eggs; 


for, as ſoon as their young are, firong enough io 


Vox. VIII. No. 206. Rt 2 e 
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travel, they are ſure to be gone. At the time of de- 
parture, they aſſemble in great flocks, always flying 
off in companies; but, as ſoon as they are arrived at 
the place of their deſtination, they ſeparate either 
entirely-or in pairs, and never ynite again till on the 
eve of continuing their journey. Though theſe 
birds are met with in great flocks, they cannot. be 


ſaid to live in ſociety, but the contrary; and in this 


' Chiefly they differ from the ſtares, or ſtarlings, who 
keep together throughout the year, eyen during the 
time of incubation, their neſts being very cloſe to 
each other; the thruſhes, on the contrary, keep en- 
tirely ſeparate; and it is as rare to find two thruſhey 
neſts within a certain diſtance (for on the ſame tree 
10 are never found) as it is to find a ftarling's neſt 
one. ; 

Notwithſtanding what Montbeillard has advanced, 
(copied by us in vol. vii. p. 37.) Vaillant affirmg 
that the thruſhes are not dull melancholy birds: they 
are, -on the contrary, ſo nimble and briſk, that fey 
' birds are more difficult for a fowler to approach; 
and, if the inequality and oblique tortuofity of their 


flight be their only chance of elgaping the gun, it 


has completely its effett; for no bird is more difficult 
to be ſhot flying than our common thruſh; it is leſs 
eaſy to hit, according to Vaillant, than the ſnipe. 
| "What is advanced by the ſame author, that © they 
| ſeldom play or fight together,” (ſee our vol. vil. p. 
7.) is contradided alſo by Vaillant. No bird, be 
ſays, is more quarrelſome and pettiſh than the turdus 
viſcivorus, or miſſel thruſh. When ſeveral are col- 
lected in the ſame diſtri, they are continually pur- 
ſuing each other,' ſcreaming and fighting till the 
weakeſt are driven away; and this animoſity is not 
confined to their own ſpecies, but extends to all who 
approach the place where they have fixed themſelves. 
The vood- pigeons, doves, ravens, cuckows, {hrikes, 
- and owls, are all driven off by the thruſh, who'wil 
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even brave the claws of the keſtrel, ſparrow- hawk, 
and merlin; nay, even the buzzard and kite he has 
ſeen to flee from them. It muſt be remarked, how- 
ever, that, when .a formidable enemy appears, the 
thruſhs lay aſide their own animoſities, and unite 
in the attack; and their loud and piercing cries of 
anger aſſill in. ſcaring away the intruders. & I was 
vitneſs,” ſays Vaillant, © in the plain of Genevilliers, 
near Paris, to a battle between about ten thruſhes and 
an oſprey, which is a kind of eagle. The latter, en- 
tirely beaten and conquered, had flown away for 
thelter and concealment into a thicket, where it re- 


\mained motionleſs. Attracted by the reiterated cries 


and extraordinary-motions of theſe thruſhes, I ap- 
proached, and was greatly ſurpriſed to find that an 
eagle was the object of their attack. I had no fire- 


arms, the lace. being at that time called the king's 


| where it was unlawful to carry any ; unable; 
however, to feſiſt the inclination 1 felt of adding this 
bird to my collection, I ran home, (10 Aſniers, a vil- 
lage near at hand, ) and got a piſtol loaded with ball; 
& gun might have diſcovered me.) At my return I 
ound the eagle and the thruſhes ſtill fighting, the lattet 
not giving way in the leaſt; I got within ten paces, 
and was fortunate enough to bring down the eagle at 
the firſt ſhot. 1 buried my piſtol, and concealed my 
bird wy buſhes ; when I found I was not ob- 
ſerved, I ſtole home with my prey, very proud of 
ving killed an eagle ſo near Paris. ee 

_ Blackbirds, ſays M. Vaillant, have by moſt writers 

confounded with. thruſhes, on account of theit 
ſhape and exterior marks, which indeed have many 
traits of reſemblance. In manners, however, and 
habits, they differ conſiderably, the blackbirds being 
of a more ſedentary diſpoſition, If therefore it 
e be proper ſtill to retain tbe ſame generic name 


lor both, on account of the difficulty of forming 


tharaters ſufficiently diſtinR to ſeparate them, ſtifl 
3 e ſome 
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ſome kind of ſubdiviſion might be made. Buffon 
has generally called thoſe birds thruſhes (grives) 
Which have ſpeckles or ſmall ſpots (grtevelures) on 
their plumage; and thus ſome ſpecies which have 
no analogy whatever to the genus have been called 
thruſhes becauſe they had ſpeckled feathers, of which 
Vaillant gives ſome inſtances. Montbettlard has 
indeed obſerved that the blackbirds differed from the 
thruſhes in their habits: the latter, as we have already 
feen, are birds of paſſage, and migrate in large com- 
panies, which has never been ſaid of the blackbirds, 
who are more ſtationary, haunting conſtantly the 
ſame diſtri, and may be generally found in the ſame 
ſpot at certain hours each 77; unlefs they have been 
haraſſed and ſcared away. Not only do blackbirds 
remain in the country and diftrift, but, if their brood 
has not been diſturbed, they will return and veſtle in 
the ſame thicket, in the ſame tree; nay, will even re- 
Pair their old neſt, if not too much decayed, inſtead 
of building a new. one. If ſome of the blackbirds re- 
move, their journeys are not long; they deſcend 
from the hills into the Plains, or go from one diſtri 
into the next, where they expett to find a greater 
plenty of fruits and water; but, whether they travel 
or remain ſtationary, never more than one family ts 
found together, conſiſting of the male, the female, and 
the young of the laſt hrood. | 
Tce are the obſervations of Vaillant, a yo) 
cloſe obſerver of birds in their natural wild ſtate. We 
ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the new, ſpecjes he dil- 
. covered (chiefly) in Africa, and to give his more ac- 
curate accouſits of ſome ſpecies already deſcribed in 
our feventh Volume. Rs ns e X 
- 'The Orivs Tuxvsn.—This ſpecies was the only 
thruſh found by Vaillant in Africa; he calls it griv- 
rou. It is very common throughout the whole colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and is the African fe- 
. preſentative of our European thruſh, at leaſt 5 = 
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ſpecies vulgarly called in France the vine-thruſh. 
heir ſize and ſhape are preciſely the ſame ; and they 
have a ſimilar note for their call, zipp-zipp, which both 
male and female utter at the moment they take wing. 
Vaillant ſays this call may be exactly imitated, ſo as to 
deceive the birds, by putting the end of the finger in 
che mouth, then drawing it away very quick, at the 


ſame time preſſing the lips very ſtrongly againſt it. 


In the pairing ſeaſon, the male has a kind of hiſſing 
note, very ſimilar to that of our thruſh in the fine 
mornings and evenings of ſpring; like ours alſo it 
perches on the tops of the higheſt trees when uttering 
this fong; and at that diſtance'it is not unpleaſant, 
but heard near it is ſomewhat hard and monotonous, 
having little variety. Its ſong begins uſually an hour 
or two before ſunriſe ; it is filent during the day; but 
re-commences at ſunſet, and continues till it is quite 


dark; but, whep the moon ſhines, and the weather is 


ſerene, it continues for a great part of the night. 

\. Theſe thruſhes are very plentiful in the environs of 
Cape Town, and efbecially where vines are planted; 
they collect together at the time of the ripe grapes, 
which they are exceedingly. fond of. The coloniſts 


then. declare open war againft them, more indeed on 


account of the deſtruQtion they 'bccaffon'than from a 


taſte for their fleſh, though: it by no means yields in 


flavour to that of the European thruſh, ſo much ad- 
mired in ancient Rome, and at preſent in the vine- 
countries: (fee vol. vii. p. 35; 37-) But a defire for 
their fleſh begins to prevail at the Cape; and, ſhould 
it increaſe, it certainly will be no injury to the vin- 
tage, | Rs 

The grivrou is migratory at the Cape; ſome pairs 


| however remain the whole year, efpecially about Con- 


ſtance or Ronde Boſch, and in thoſe parts where the 
vines abound, Theſe birds paſs in ſuch numbers, in the 
beginning of March, through the forefts of the Aute- 
niquois, that all the trees in ſome parts will be entirely 

covered 
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covered with them. They continue paſſing for 
about a fortnight, after which not one is feen. This 
| is preciſely the time when they quit the neigbbour- 
hood. of the Cape. It is probable they return the 
ſame way in October, at which time they appear 
in plenty throughout the eaſtern parts of the colony. 
They complete their laying in November: the eggs 
are nearly round, with red brown ſpots on a ground 
of, greeniſh white; the ſpots cloſer together at the 
thick end; they never lay more than five, commonly 
four, often but three. The neſt, which is pretty deep, 
confiſts of ſmall branches interwoven; thin pieces of 
roots are very neatly laid acroſs each other within, 
but the neſt is not plaſtered as with our thruſh. Be- 
ſides grapes, figs, and all ſucculent fruits and berries, 
of which theſe birds are very fond, they feed allo upon 
worms, caterpillars, and all ſoft inſeQs, which they 
| ſeck for on the ground under hedges, thickets, trees, 
and eſpecially near. rivulets in moiſt places, which 
they much delight in; fo that, wherever a traveller 
meets with thruſhes, he may be certain that water is 
not far off; which explains the reaſon why theſe 
birds are ſo rare in the interior of Africa, 'thoagh 
plentiful all along the eaſtern coaſt as far as Caffra- 
Tia, which is well watered, On the weſtern fide a 
thruſh is ſeldom to be met with; Vaillant never ſaw 
One. N : 
The male is juſt the ſize of our common ſong- 
thruſb, twrdus muſicus. The colour of the upper ſur- 
face, that is, of the head, back of the neck, mantle, 
wings, and tail, is brown {lightly ſhaded with olive, 
very ſimilar to tne colour of the ſong-thruſh. The 
front of the neck, and breaſt, are of a fainter olive 
brown, with an Oy tint. The throat is almoſt 
white, but has brown ſpecks along every feather. be 
reſt of the under plumage, from the breaſt to the un- 
der tail-coverts, which are white, is of a beautiful 
bright favn- colour; the tips of the inner backs of the 
| | | nn 
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wing-quills, and all the under coverts, are of the ſame 
colour. The bill, inſide of the mouth, tongue, as 
alſo the legs and feet, are yellow; but the baſe and 
ridge of the upper mandible are browniſh. The eyes 
are very large, and brown; the tail a little forked; the 
wings reach below the rump, but not more than one 
third of the length of the tail 5 EY, 
The female is rather ſmaller than the male, and her 
colours not quite ſo ſtrong. . 
While young, doth male and female are marked on 
the upper ſurface with a ſtrong tint of rufous brown, 
and the upper wing-coverts and large quills are bor- 
dered with red; the throat is white ſpotted with dark 
brown, as well as the breaſt and flanks ; the upper man- 
dible at that time is brown; the lower, and the feet, 
le yellow. | 


Vaillant could not diſcover that the Hottentots | 


had any name in their language for. this bird; ſavage 
men do not invent names except for thoſe animals 
which are uſeful to them; and the Hottentots plant 
no vines. The Dutch and Hottentot cploniſts call 
jt druyve vreeter, grape-eater ;- but this is a name 
which might be applied to many other ſpecies, and 


by which indeed they deſignate the thruſhes in general. 


Vaillant ſuppoſes this to be the ſame with our olive- 


thruſh, vol. vii. p. 78. firſt deſcribed by Briſſon; and 


accordingly we have now included it with that ſpecies. 
The only difference appears to be, that he marks the 
bill and feet to be browniſh inſtead of yellow; but as 
Briſſon had ſeen only a ſingle ſpecimen, which was in 
Reaumur's cabinet, where the birds were very badly 
preſerved, it is probable that Vaillant's deſcription is 
more correct. Succeeding writers have deſcribed the 
bird after Briſſon, and have preſerved the name of 
olive, though that colour appears but very faint upon 
the 6 plumego of this ſpecies. Neither of the above 
vorks contain a coloured figure of this birds, but Vail- 
lant bas beſtowed three plates upon it, Turdus oli- 


vaceus, 
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vaceus, Linn. and Gmel. Merle olive du Cap, Briſſ. 
and Buff. Olive thruſh, Latk. Givrou, Vaillant's 

African Birds, N* — tt 
Vaillant deſcribes a bird which he ſuppoſes to be 
merely a variety of the above. He ſhot it on the bor- 
ders of the river Sondag; it was a male; it appeared 
a very old bird, being arrived at that age wherein 
birds no longer moult and renew their feathers, and 
then the colours fade and change by the action of the 
air. The beautiful orange tint of the under part of 
the body was now merely a faint brown grey with a 
flight tinge of rufous; but in thoſe parts which were 
leſs expoſed to the air the primitive colours were 
more perfect. The upper part of the body, the tail, 
and wings, where the colours are ſtronger and more 
fixed, had yielded but little : the olive tint had diſap- 
peared, and the brown appeared darker; the bill was 
of a lighter yellow, as if fomewhat bleached; legs and 
feet the ſame; the ſpeckles of the throat were no loh- 
ger viſible.— Vaillant, Ne 100. 1 bh 
The action of the air on the plumage of birds is not 
confined to the living ſubjeQ; it is ſtill more appatent 
in the dead one, as every one mult have obſerved who 
keeps or ſuperintends a collection. Many loſe their 
colours almoſt entirely in a fingle year, and thefe are 
chiefly ſuch as have naturally the brighteſt plumage. 
"The bill and legs change totally, at leaſt the red and 
yellow; the red preſently becoming yellow, and the 
yellow perfectly white. That theſe changes are af- 
feed by the air and light, is evident from this obſer- 
vation, that a bird placed fideways in a caſe, will after 
a time be found freſh and well preſerved on the fide 
turned from the light, while the other fide will be 
found quite faded. Vaillant therefore recommends to 
- thoſe who would preſerve the colours of their birds 
as long as-poſlible, to ſtop up their windows yer 
carefully, eſpecially in ſummer ; and, beſides glals 
doors to the caſes, to have dark ſhutters which wy 
* * 4 
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be opened occaſionally. But it muſt be obſerved, 
that, if the birds are not ſkilfully prepared, this pre- 
caution will baſten the deſtruction of the collettion by 
inſects, who, being kept in darkneſs, will work by day 
as well as. by night ; and thoſe who ufe fumigations of 
ſulphur to deſtroy the worms, deſtroy the colours at 
the ſame, time without remedy.. There is a kind of 
oil ſecreted. in the glands of the croupe, with which 
the birds renew the gloſs of their feathers ; this moif- 
ture, ſays Vaillant, ſqueezed from the rump of a liv- 
ing bird, will ſerve to renew the faded colours of a pre- 
ſerved one, provided thoſe colours have not been 
deſtroyed by ſulphur. Spirit of wing is uled for che 
ſame purpoſe; but its effect is only for a moment; as 
ſoon as dry it is of no farther ſervice, but rather the 
contrary, being of a corroding nature. Thus it ap- 
pears that man 7 Precautions are neceſſary in prelery ing 
a colleSion of bards. „ in any til f . 
The SrorTED-SHoULDERED THRUSH;—Colonr 
greyiſh- brown daſhed with blackiſh; thrpat lead-co- 
loured; ſhoulders black, ſpeckled, with white. Bill 
lead- colour; chin black, with a, longitudinal white 
liripe each ſide; breaſt ſpotted with black; from the 
bale of the bill over the eye, and reaching as, far as 


the nape, a white ſtripe; lefler wing-coverts edged 


with ferruginous; lateral tail-feathers black 4ipt with 
white. Inhabits New Holland; eight inches and a 
half long. Turdus punctatus, Turton, from Neu Holl. 
Zool. + 4 9. 2100 adio due Nr 

The Pars TüRUsn.— Brown-aſh, beneath pale 
aſh; quill. and tail-feathers tipt with white. Bill, 
rides, and legs, brown; body; above cinereous ſpot- 
ted with brown and white ; breaſt and belly pale grey. 
Inhabits Chili; reſembles the mocking-thruſh in ſize 
and manners; builds a cylindrical neſt, a foot long, 
deſended on the outſide with thorns, and ſtrewed: 
Within wich wool and feathers, and having a ſmall 

Vor. VIII. No. 206. Ss opening 
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opening on the fide; lays four white eggs, ſpotted 
with brown. Turdus thenca, Turton's Linn. 


The NEW-ZEALAN DP TukUsH.—Blackiſh-brown; | 


' breaſt and belly white. Bill and legs black. Inha- 
bits New Zealand: ſize of the ſong-thruſh.—Turdus 
Auſtralis, Turton. ; oY 

The Rvryed BrackBind.—This is not an Afri- 
can ſpecies, but in dutward conformation ſrems to te- 
ſemble thoſe we have juft been deſcribing ; yet its ha- 
bits and mode of feeding muſt be different ; for the 
Aongue divides at its tip into « number of linie fila- 
ments like a bair- pencil, ſomewhat like the humming- 
dirds, which live by extratting the juices of flowers. 
The filaments in the tongue of this ſpecies, however, 
ute as many as flxteen . in number, whereas in the 
humming-bird they dd tot exceed two, or three at 
the moſt: | 'Whether this bird protures its nouriſh- 
ment in the ſame manner is what we cannot poſitively 
decide; but it ſeems riot ta have the faculty of darting 
its tongue" into the ealices of the flowers like them; 
for-Vaillant, having ſoftened the tongue quite io its 
origin at. the throat, could only make it protrude a 
ſmall matter beyond the extremity of the bill, as he 
bas ſhown in bis figure of the bird; ſo that it could 
not teaeh the bottom of a flower- cup. 
This bid was brought to England from one of the 
South-Sea Hands; and was ſent (ſays Vaillant) from 
London by Mr. Woodford to Paris, to Citizen Gi- 
got-Dorcy, with other curious. birds, to have draw- 
ings made of them, The ruff, ſrom whence the name 
35 taken, originates under the throat, covering part of 
the from and ſides of the neck. Theſe feathers are 
of a ſingular ſhape: at their origin they are about a 
line and a half broad, and diminiſh in ſize till about 
the middle, where they are not thicker than a hair; 
then they ſpread out every way to a confiderable 
width, curling up at the ſame-time like a flower on 
a ſtalk; Theſe feathers are green at the roots, but 
ä 8 r entirely 
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entirely white at their curling extremities; ſo that the 
whole ruff or cravat is of a moſt brilliant whiteneſs. 
The middle wing-coverts are of a delicate white along 
the fold of the wing, forming a broad [tripe diagonally 
through the middle when the wing is cloled. The 
reſt of the plumage is gloſſy green intermixed with 


blue, brighter on the ſmall wing-coverts, on the wings 


themſelves, on the. breaft, tail, and head; duller on 
the under parts of the body from the breaſt to the 
under tail-coverts. The bill, feet, and nails, are 
black. The wings, when at reſt, reach but little be- 
yond the beginning of the tail. The quills of the 
tail are twelve in number, the two latetals about an 
inch ſhorter than the reſt, which are nearly equal in 
length. This is a very rare ſpecies; Vaillant never 


our blackbird. —Cravate-friſee, Vaillant, No ga. 

The WArrrIzDo Tukuszg.— This is a new ſpecies, 
firſt noticed by Vaillant, who has given four figures 
of it, It is very remarkable on account of a ragged 
black comb or creſt round the head and throat, Theſe 
birds aſſemble in large flocks, and are very noiſy; 
they follow the berds of wild oxen; they feed on ber- 


ies, and on the inſects and worms which they pick out 


of the ground in moiſt places. They are very ſhy and 
miſtruſtful; and, when once ſcared by the diſcharge of 
a gun, do not eafily collect again. Vaillant firſt ob- 
ſerved them on the borders of the Gamtoos, and 
thence into Caffraria, but never on the weſtern fide. 


Yet it appears that they ſometimes take long journeys, 


as Colonel Gordon killed ſeveral on the Koeberg, 

near Cape Town, where they were at that time very 

plentiful : it is probable that they had been driven 

thither by a violent north wind, as they had never be- 

* been ſeen ſo near the ſouthern extremity of 
rica. ; 


The male is ſomewhat bigger, than the common 


ſarling,, The female is rather ſmaller, with fimilar 


Ss 2 but 


had met with another ſpecimen; it is about the fize of 
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but rather fainter colours ; but the creſt is hardly yi- 
fible, whereas in the males it is ſo ſtriking, that you 
may diſtinguiſh them at a great diſtance when they 
are aſſembled on a tree, where they keep a continual 
chattering, intermixed with a ſhrill and piercing cry. 
The creſt doubles beneath the bill, covers the throat, 
then hangs down, dividing in two at the end like the 
corners of a dirty cloth thrown over the head; it riſes 
four lines high upon the forehead in an oval form; anda 
larger piece of it lies further back on the top of the 
head, bilobated like a heart. This creſt and the whole 
face of the bird are black, and devoid of feathers; 
the'hind-head is bare of feathers alſo, but the ſkin is 
of a reddiſh caſt. The bill and legs are yellow; the 
eyes brown. The prevailing colour of the plumage 
is rufous grey, darker on the back of the neck and 
ſhoulders, lighter underneath. The wings and tail 
are black, with a caſt of bronze reflected amidſt black, 
green, and purple. The tail is ſquare; the wings, 
when at reſt, reach about half its length. There is a 
great reſemblance between this bird and the wattled 
ftare, (flurnus carunculatis,) and alſo the cock's-comb 
ſtare, (vol. vii. p. 32.) except in the colour of the 
wattles. rde 1 | 
The female is ſomewhat ſmaller, as before obſerved. 
Her face is bare of feathers, but not of ſo deep a 
black. The creſt-:is very little ſeen except at the 
throat, and there it does not hang looſe as in the male; 
on the top of the head it is hardly diſcernible. The 
plumage of the wings and tail is not ſo gloſſy. 

The young bird is ſo different from the adult, that 
it might be eaſily miſtaken for a different ſpecies, for 
it bears not the leaſt trace of the creſt we have de- 
| ſcribed; on the- contrary, the head is entirely covered 
wih feathers. The bill is of a yellowiſh brown ; the 
feet and legs brown; ſo are the primary wing-quills, 
and all thoſe of the tail, without any reflexion or glols. 
The mid-quills, wing-coverts, mantle, ſcapulars, anc 

| | * cad, 
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head, and breaſt, are brown grey; the thighs and un- 
der tail-coverts whitiſh, LON anc: 

It is probable they do not breed in the places 
where they were ſeen by Vaillant; they arrive in the 
hot ſeaſon, and depart previous to the rains. 

- There is a variety which is entirely white. Vaillant 
refutes an error which many naturaliſts have fallen 
into, of ſuppoſing whiteneſs of plumage to be a mark 
of age. In the examination of more than ſeventy 
white birds of various forts, he found them generally 
io .be young birds, which had not yet taken their adult 


or ſpecific plumage; many of theſe he brought up in 


cages to aſcertain the fact with accuracy. Some birds 
may grow white with age, but it is by no means com- 
mon, or a mark of age. It is proper alſo to remark, 
that, when a bird changes colour, it-is by changing its 
feathers; for the feathers never abſolutely alter their 
colour. In birds ſo old as no longer to be ſub- 
ject to moult, the feathers wear away by - rub- 
bing, and the colours fade by the aQiion of the air, 
and eſpecially of the ſun, which in bright colours, as 
red, orange, yellow, &c. produces a very ſenſible dif- 
ference, even between the periods of moulting, and 
much more ſo when the plumage can no longer be re- 
newed; ſo that birds are never ſo beautiful as when 
they have juſt moulted; the return of ſpring, and the 
ſeaſon of love, alſo ſeems to give them freſh luſtre.— 
Porte-lambeaux, Vaillant, Ne gg, 94- , - 
The Pacopa TRHRUSsE.— This ſpecies, which is 
very common in many parts of India, probably inha- 


bits ſome of the cantons of Africa, fince Vaillant ſaw 


large flocks of them traverſing from weſtto eaſt in lat. 
27. S. They were paſling for fix days, but never 
ſtopped, continuing a rapid flight ſo high as to be be- 
yond muſquet-ſhot; one flock however came down to 
drink at a ſpring, by which means M. Vaillant ſhot 
two, which were both males. Theſe birds were pro- 
bably going much farther eaſt to build and lay their 
eggs, as the ſpecies was not known to any of the 70. 

; ple 
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ple Vaillant had with him. Several kinds of birds 
were conſtantly paſſing about this time, as bee-eaters, 
&c. no doubt for the ſame purpole. This ſpecies has 
been ſlightly. noticed, vol, vii. p. 49. a 
The pagoda thruſh is of the ſame 62g and propor- 
tions as the ſtarling. The tail is a little tapeting, but 
only ſo much as to appear round when expanded; and 
the wings reach about half iis-lengtb. The feathers 
on he top of the head are long, narrow, and tapered, 
ſiroiching backwards into detached points, and forming 
2 very pretty tuft of a blue · black colour, The throat, 
cheeks, neck, and breaſt, are covered with delicate 
pointed feathers, not interwoyen, but each feather 
lying ſeparate ;. of a reddiſh fawn-colour, with ſome 
lighter ünts, and growing lighter and lighter on the 
breaſt and belly, asd ſo on to the tail, of which the 
under coverts are entirely white, as is the plumage 
which covers the thighs. A rufous grey prevails 
over moſt of the upper ſurface; but ſome parts of the 
wings and tail are black, The legs are bright yellow; 
the _ reddiſh brown. There is reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the female has duller colours, and a ſmaller tuft. 
Turdus pagadarum, Gmel. Martin-brame, Sonne- 
rat, and Vaillant, N“ 95» hg. 1. a1” 
The Izon-oxzr Tukusu —This, like the pre- 
ceding, Vaillam procured by accident, not in the 
place of us uſual refidence, but in its migration. It 
was on the 6th of QQober, while encamped at Bruynt- 
jes Hoogte, onthe margin of > liule ſtream, called by 
the Dutch the Bird River, that a flock of theſe birds 
paſſed coming from the eaſt, and ſteering north-weſt. 
He ſhot {eyeral of them, Many flights of the ſame 
kind he obſerved while gaining the beights of Bruynt- 
3es; but — thoſe mountains, he ſaw them 
did he ever meet with them afterwards. 
This bird isexaRlly the ſize of the foregoing. The 
top of the bead is black, but there is no creſt. The 
checks ate black; round the eye, or rather behind Ry 
| _ |} 
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and going to a point backwards, there is a naked patch 
of an orange or bright fleſh-colour. The throat, 
neck, breaſt, and flanks, as alſo the upper ſurface of 
the body as far as the tail-coverts, are iron-grey, but 
darker on the hind-head ; from the breaſt to the belly 
runs a ſtripe half an inch broad, juſt along the middle 
of the ſternum, of a delicate fawn-colour, or the colour 
of poliſhed beech-wood; under tail-coverts the ſame. 
The wing-quills are all black; the firſt ten are marked 
with white at their origin, but this is partly concealed 
by the coverts, on which appears a triangular ſpot of 
rufous: the mid-quills have a gloſſy reflexion, chang- 


ing to green or putple on their outer barbs. The 


tail-quills are of a ſhining-black; the lateral ones tip- 
ped with fan -· colour. The tail is ſhort, and rounded 
at the tip; the wings reach about three parts its 9 
The bill is a bright orange -colour; feet and Tegs 

ler; eyes dark red. The female is ſomewhat 


maller, The under part of the feathers of the ſca- 


pulars and tail were worn or rubbed, by which it ap- 
pears that theſe birds get into holes to lodge and lay 
their eggs, as this tribe, Vaillant ſays, utiivetſally do. 
Martin gris-de-fer, Vaillant, Ne gg, fig. x. 


The Miuvrz Tanvsn. Above ruſty- brown, be- 


neath ruſty-aſh ; chin whitiſh; wings and tail marked 
with black and ferruginous. Length three inches and 
a half. Bill and legs brown; petty nw ers 
blackiſh, the reſt black and tranſverſely 


ferruginous. Turdus minutus, Turton, 
The Grossy Tyxvsn.—This ſpecies was firſt 
made known by Briſſon, who called it the long-tailed 


reen blackbird of Senegal. Buffon has given a very 


bad coloured drawing of it, which neither exhibits its 


true colours nor the ſhape of its tail. Indeed the ſpe- 


eimens inthe king's muſeum, from which he and Mont- 
. beillard made their pon e had been ſo repeatedly 
fumigated with ſulphur, 
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in many inſtances entirely deſtroyed, and could only be 
gueſſed at; the ſpecimen now under conſideration was 
very badly preſerved alſo, for the account is by no 
means correct. Vaillant does not regard it as a black- 
bird, and objects to the deſignation of Senegal, becauſe 
he found it in the country of the Great Namaquois, 
very far diſtant from Senegal. A Reed) Gels: 

The male is about the ſize of a jackdaw, but much 
longer upon the whole, the tail itſelf being near fif- 
teen inches in length, half as long again as the body: 
this. is the length of the two middle tail-quills, for the 
next on 3 


in number, and the tail is tapered like that of our mag- 
PX: The wings. are e and reach four inches 
beyond the rump „hen folded in, being eight inches 


3 


count; but i probably more correct. The bead, 


cheeks, and throat, appear black in certain poſitions, 
but are really of a dull green, more or lels gloſſy ac- 
cording as the rays of light fall dire ly or obliquely 


upon it; the throat however is ſome what brighter than 
the reſt, and ĩs terminated by a rich tint of purple. The 


whole plumage of tbe upper ſurface, i. e. the neck, 


breaſt; mantle, and wings, are of a ſhining yellowiſh, 
green, the gold tints and the dark green appearing 
according to the ſhades of light. On the wing - co- 
verts is a large ſpot, which in a certain poſition ap- 
pears of a fine velvet black, and as if raiſed into a 
lump or in relief, yet viewed in a different ſituation it 
diſappears entirely. The front of the ſternum, from 
the breaſt to the, belly, is of a cupreous red, mingled 
with blue and purple; theſe two laſt colours are min- 
gled and melied together on the flanks, thighs, and 


tail-coverts. .. But the tail principally. ſhines, with a. 


mixture of all theſe bright and beautiful colours: the 
molt elegant tints of purple, violet, blue, and ee 
ONE. EY 2 — 5 . * 3 | , u 


n each de is four inches ſhorter, and the reſt 
in ſucceſſion diminiſh each about two inches, ſo that 
the Jaſt is only five inches long; the quills arg; twelve 


long. This, does not agree with Montbeillard's ac- | 


— 


— 
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ſubſiſt together, and are ſo intermingled, and run one 
into the other, that each appears to predominate accor- 
ding to the poſition in which the bird is viewed: freſh 
beauties ariſe from an appearance of tranſverſe bars of 
a fainter colour; but this is only an appearance, for 
in certain poſitions they are no Jonger viſible ; the la- 
teral tail-quills have a leſs tinge of purple than the 
middle ones; and all the quills and the wings, as well 
as the beak and nails, are quite black. The female 1s 
ſmaller than the male; her tail ſhorter in proportion, 
and her colours not ſo bright. . 

Theſe birds are gregarious; they: feed upon berries, 
worms, and inſets; they run along, and hop, cocking 
up their tail, like the magpies. Like the ſtarlings, 
they have a continual warble when on the ſpray. They 
are very ſhy, and difficult to approach. They are 
birds of paſſage, coming into the Namaquois coun- 
tries at the time when a very nice berry or fruit, of 
which they are fond, is ripe. . It is probable they mi- 
grate at that time from Senegal; if ſo, Briſſon's deſig- 
nation is not improper after. all; but perhaps, ſays 
Vaillant, they come from ſeveral other parts of Africa, 
and ſpread themſelves throughout the whole torrid 
zone, To be certain of this, it would be neceſlary to 
know whether they make their neſts in Senegal, at 
what time they ſet out, and when they return. Vail- 
lant was affured that they did not bring forth their 
young in places where he ſaw them; that they did not 
ſtay more than a month; and in ſome years did not 
appear at all. It is probable that the paſlage laſts a 
month, and that thoſe which are ſeen are generally neu- 
comers. Vaillant ſaw but three flocks of them; at 
the firſt muſket-ſhot they all quitted the diftri& ; ſo” 


that they probably only traverſe this part of Africa to 


gain the place where they are to lay their eggs and 
ſpend the rainy ſeaſon. —Turdus zneus, Gmel. Vert- 


dor, Vaillant. For the reſt of the ſynonymes, ſee vol. 


vil, p. 6 
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The GII DED Taxvusn.—Vaillant is of opinion 
that the green blackbird of Angola, fo called by Briſ- 
ſon, is only the female or young of that ſpecies called 
violet blackbird of the kingdom of Juida, (our gilded 
thruſh, ) the difference of colour ariſing from ſex or 
age. He calls it couigniop, which is the name the ſa- 
vages give it, and places it among the ſtarlings. 

The plumage of the head, upper part of the neck, 
throat, and all the under part of the body from the 
breaſt to the under tail-coverts, are of a beautiful po- 
liſhed-ſteel blue, changing to faint green, purple, and 
violet, according as the rays of light fall. The lower 
part of the neck behind is of a more decided green; 
the mantle, ſcapulars, wings, and larger wing-coverts, 
are of a ſhining yellowiſh green ; the feathers on the 
rump and tail are rounded like fiſh-ſcales, varying 
blue, purple, and violet. The tail-quills are nearly 
equal in length, and of the moſt beautiful purple that 
can be conceived, ſhining like ſpangles. The ſmalleſt 
wing-coverts, that is, cloſe to the pinion, are of a ſhin- 
ing ſteel- colour, changing to violet; the larger wing- 
coverts have each a black velvet ſpot at the tip, which 
diſappears in cettain poſitions. The eyes ate orange- 
colour; bill and feet black. The young bird has by 
no means ſuch bright colours as the adult: their ſea- 
thers are of a dull green, the wings darker. The fe- 
male is ſmaller than the male, and her colours are not 
o bright, | 
| Thele birds go in large flocks; they are ſeen at the 


"extremity of the Great Namaquois country, but there 


they do not ſtay long, nor did Vaillant ever ſee them 
among the Little Namaquois; they do not probably 
neſtle in the parts where he met with them. Turdus 
auratus, Gmel, Couigniop, Vaillant, N* go. See our 
vol. vii. p. 67. | 

The Rosz-corouazDp Tarxvss. — This ſpecies 
Vaillant afferts to be very erroneouſly placed in this 


genus, finge it more reſembles the ſtarlings, at leaſt in 
- a 5 . ö its 
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its habits and mode of living; which ſhows, ſays he, 


that none of our modern writers have ſeen the bird in 
a a ſtate of liberty, but had merely copied the name from 


thoſe who had written before them. Yet Aldrovan- 
dus, the oldeſt naturaliſt who has ſpoken of this bird, 
ſays poſitively, that the bird-catchers about Bologna, 
in Italy, call it the ſea-ftarling, and that it feeds on 
dunghills: this would be ſufficient to ſhow that it is 
not a thruſh' nor a blackbird. ; 


Vaillant, ſpeaking of the different countries in which 


this bird is found, (as already mentioned in vol. vii. 
p. 63,) obſerves, © Montbeillard (in Buffon) afferts 
that he has ſeen many which were caught in Burgun- 


dy in their paſſage to other countries. This would 


ſeem to imply that they appeared regularly at a cer- 
tain period in Burgundy ; but I have queſtioned all the 
perſons 1 have met with from that province, and not 
one has been able to give me information of their 
abode or appearance there, If. they really came 
yearly into that country, they would be ſeen in ſome 
of the neighbouring places; for it is not likely that 
they fall from the ſky into that canton of Burgundy 
where Montbeillard ſaw them, and he does not tell us 
exactly whereabouts that was.” Vaillant therefore is 


of opinion, that all which have been obſerved or 


caught alive in the north of Europe, muſt have 
been ſtragglers parted from the migratory flock, ſince 
no ornithologiſt has hitherto given us any inſight into 
their habits, manner of living, their neſtling, difference 
between the male and female, &c. This omiſſion is 
ſupplied by Vaillant, at leaſt with reſpe& to thoſe 
found in Africa, in which country they regularly ap- 
pear every year as high as 24* S. lat. remaining there 


ſome time, and then continuing their route due north, 


paſſing no doubt the Iſthmus of Suez to get into Bar- 
bary, where travellers ſay they are very common. 
Perhaps the ſame flock reach Bengal alſo, where it is 

| TAX” certain 
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certain at lealt that they are very-plentiful, and differ 
very little from thoſe found in Africa. 

The male is about the ſize of the blackbird, ſome- 
what more than nine inches long from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail. There is a tuſt of 
flexible feathers, falling back, on the head; this tuft 
is of a very dark violet, and the ſame colour prevails 
over the neck, and ends eircularly on the breaſt. From 
the brealt to the belly the plumage is roſe-colour, 

duller at the tip of each feather, and ſtronger at its 
origin, ſo that, looking from head to tail, the colours 
do not appear fo bright as in a contrary direQion, 
- The ſcapulars, back, and rump, are of a fainter roſe- 
colour, the feathers being moſtly ſhaded with light 
- brown at their points; and the middle of the back is 
ſpotted with black, the ſmaller wing-coverts near the 
pinions, the plumage of the thighs, flanks, and tail- 
.coverts, are all black with a reflection of green, and 
faint roſe-colour at the tips; the under wing-coverts 
are black tipped with white. The large wing-quills 
are blackiſh; the migd-quills have a reflection of gloſſy 
green, which prevails over the large and mid-coverts. 
A white thread forms the contour of all the wing- 
quille, which has a very agreeable effect. The tail- 
Feathers are all of a length, and of a gloſſy- green co- 
Jour. © The upper mandible is light brown, the lower 
yellow at its origin. The eye is brown ; legs and feet 
reddiſh; the wings when at reſt reach about half the 
length of the tail. | | | 

The ſemale is ſomewhat ſmaller ; the tult is ſhorter 
and leſs full; only the top of the head and front of the 
neck are deep violet; the cheeks, fide and back of the 

neck, are cinereous brown. The roſe-colour on the 

other parts of the plumage is not ſo lively, nor the 

green ſo gloſſy.—In the young bird, light brown ſup- 

plies the place of the roſe-colour, 

I beſe birds go in large flocks; (the blackbirds are 

ſolitary ; ) they follow cattle, and fly juſt like 1 ſtar- 
a i | ings. 
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lings. Their food is worms, inſeQs, and berries; they 


pick che lice from the backs of catile, and ſwallow 


them whole. Their ſong is a kind of whiſtling, fre- 
quently interrupted by a long ſcreaming note. Vail - 
lant obſerves, that Buffon's coloured plate does not 
reſemble the bird it was taken from, which is ſtill in 
the muſeum of natural hiſtory, at Paris; the painter 
has very fooliſhly followed his own imagination, for 
the bird itſelf is exactly ſimilar to thoſe Vaillant 
brought from Africa.—Turdus roſeus, Gmel. Roſe- 
lin, Vaillant, No 96. For the reſt of the ſynonymes, 
ſee vol. vii. p. 63. pow 

The Carrrarian TRRUSsRH.— This bird has been 
already deſcribed, vol. vii. p. 77. Vaillant objects 
to the incorreAneſs of Briſſon's deſcription and Buf- 
fon's figure. He ſays the moſt ſtriking diſtinQion of 
this ſpecies is the exceeding redneſs of the vent-fea- 
thers; he therefore calls it curouge. 

The throat is black, as is the top of the head, the 
feathers of which form a kind of tuft which is only vi- 
fible when raiſed ; neck, mantle, wings, and tail, light 
brown, each white round the end; the breaſt lighter 
than the wing, varied in a ſimilar but fainter manner; 
belly and legs dirty white; upper tail-coverts of a 
clearer white, under coverts vivid red; the brown 
colour of the tail becomes almoſt black at the extre- 
mity; it is tapering, and all its feathers are edged with 

white. The eyes are brown; bill and nails black, 
feet and legs browniſh. The female is ſomewhat 
{maller; the edgings of the feathers dirty white; the 
tuft not ſo large; the red on the vent not ſo ſtron 
Vaillant obſerved: this in the country of the Great 


Namaquois only; even there it is rare, and only found 


during the greateſt heats. —Turdus Cafer, Linn. and 
Gmel. Curouge, Vaillant, Ne 107, fig. 1. 

The Gold- vented Thruſh.—This perhaps may be 
regarded as a variety of the preceding. As noticed, 
vol. vii. p. 77, it has no creſt. The head, — 
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and throat, are black; the hind part of the neck, mati⸗ 
tle, and ſcapulars, are brown grey; wings dull brown; 
tail blackiſh brown tipped with white. The under 
parts are white, dirty white about the vent and thighs; 
the under wing-coverts, or vent, deep yellow, the co- 
Jour of gold, or of marigold, whence Vaillant has nam- 
ed it cudoy. The bill is black; eyes, feet, and nails, 
brown. The above was a male, ſhot by Vaillant's 
ſervant on the ſhores of the Groot-vis, a river in Caf: 
fraria; the female eſcaped. —T. Cafer gj, Gmel. Cu- 
dor, Vaillant, Ne 109, fig. a. 

The BLackx-car.—Something larger than a ſpar- 
row. The male has an orange-coloured bill, and 
fleſh-coloured legs; the top of the brad and part of 
the neck blackiſh-brown; the reſt of the upper plu- 
mage brown ſhaded with olive; all that is viſible of 
the wings and tail is of a darker brown; but the 
outer barbs of the primary quills are edged with a 
lighter unt of brown, and are black within. 'The 
under part of the body is bluiſh-grey, becoming 
whiter on the belly and under tail-coverts. Eye red- 
brown. This bird was found by Vaillant only in the 
foreſts of Bruntjes-hoogte, and ſeems to be a rare ſpe- 
cies. The female is rather ſmaller than the male ; top 
of the head brown like the reſt of the body. Nothing 
was found in the ſtomach but the remains of inſets 
and wild berries. He ſaw neither neſt nor eggs, nor 
does he know the name it bears in the country. The 
male, which has a very agreeable voice, ſings morning 
and evening; not perched on the tops of trees, like 
our blackbirds, but in thickets near the water; a fitu- 
ation this ſpecies ſeems to prefer to all others, as Vail- 
lant never met with it elſewhere. —Merle à calotte 
noire, Vaillant, No 108. 

The BIAcx-BREZAST.— This ſpecies bas a black 
gorget which encircles the breaſt and neck; it ſeems 
to hang from the neck by two ligatures of a fimilar 
colour; and has a ſtriking effect from the exceeding 
IM Per whiteneſs 
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whiteneſs of all the reſt of the under part of the body, 


from the throat to the under tail-coverts. The upper 


ſarface is of a dull black, except the tips of the tail- 
feathers, which are fringed with white, Bill, feet, and 
nails, black; eyes reddiſh brown, and very lively. 
This Vaillant ſays is an entirely-new ſpecies ; but be 
cannot ſpeak of its babits and neſting, baving met with 
only one, which was a male, and about the ſize of the 
vine-thruſh, Inhabits the Great Namaqubis. —- 
Haufſe-col noir, Vaillant, No 110. 


The Joan-Fxeperic. — This little blackbird, 


which by its ſhape, ſize, and long feet, bears much te- 
ſemblance to our nightingale, has named himſelf; for 
he repeats very diſtinctiy John Frederic; ſo that the 
black and white ſetilers at the Cape know him by no 
other name. | | 


Like our nightingales and blackbirds, the male of tbe 


this ſpecies warbles in the morning and at the ſetting of 
the ſun; he repeats in the moſt varied tones the ſyllables 
of his name, ſometimes omitting the firſt, and repeat- 
ing frequently and rapidly the laſt or the two laſt: 
thus, Fan-fredric-dric-dric-fredric. His ſong is ever 
accompanied by a motion of the-tail and wings ex- 
preſſing delight. Sometimes he darts upon the ground, 
and runs with wonderful celerity. His fight is quick; 
he ſees an inſeft at a conſiderable diſtance, and ſeldom 
miſſes his aim, either on the wing or on the ground. 
He is generally found among humble plants and 


buſhes, ſeldom mounting the tops of high trees. His 


chief nouriſhment is ſpiders, inſets, and worms, 
picked off the ground, and from the leaves of dwarf 
trees ; he is alſo fond of fruits, and particularly 
gra * 222 | 

This bird is not ſhy, but may be eaſily approached. 
It appears to be curious and ſociable, and loves to a 
proach men and their habitations. You need on 
turn up the earth a little at ſome fmall diſtance from 


him, and he will come to the place (to ſeek for worms) 
5 
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as ſoon as you quit it. Thus it is eaſily caught in a 
trap; but, when his confidence is abuſed, and un- 
gratefully rewarded with captivity, he ſoon dies with 
vexation. The only way to keep bim alive for a time, 
is to turn him looſe in a room; and he will be very 
amuſing to the company by his dexterity at catching 
flies on the wing. 5 


The male alone ſings; the female's cry is tic- tic, 


fimilar to chat of our red-breaſt, which alſo it much 
reſembles in front, the throat and breaſt being of a 
bright red; but it differs in ſize; and it has a white 
ſtripe along the forehead and over the eye; the eye is 
ſurrounded by a large black patch; the rump and la- 
teral tail-feathers are of the ſame red as the breaſt, The 
upper part of the body is brown-grey ſhaded with 
olive and rufous; the wings are darker towards the 
ends; ſo are the two mid-featbers of the tail; the tail 
is tapered, and pointed at the tip. The belly is 
white; the reſt of the under plumage cinereous. The 
legs, feet, claws, and bill, are horn-colour, the eyes 
cheſnut. The male is ſomewhat larger than a night- 
ingale ; the female is not quite ſo large as the male; 
and the red on the breaſt and tail not ſo ſtrong. In 


the young bird, the head and back of the neck are 


tinged with red; the throat only is abſolutely red, the 
feathers of the breaſt being only as yet barred red and 
black; the beautiful orange-colour is not decidedly 
fixed upon that part till after the third moult. 


This ſpecies builds a neſt two or three feet only 


from the ground, in the thickeſt buſhes, and among 
low plants: it is hemiſpherical, conſiſting outwardly 
of moſs and bits of roots, The laying is four or five 


eggs, light red with darker ſpots. The cuckows of 


Africa lay their eggs in the neſt of this bird. I 
found in one of them,” ſays Valllant, “ an egg which 
I knew to belong to that ſpecies of cuckow which 1 
call the criard; (ſee p. 223 of this volume.) At that 
time-there was only one other egg, which belonged P 
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the blackbird; a few days after J found the black- 
bird had laid two more; and I found that the male and 
ſemale ſat alternately. Being obliged to quit that 
canton, I could not watch the incubation ſo as to 
know what became of the four eggs. It was on the 
10th of November I diſcovered this neſt; on the 
29th of October in the following year I found in the 
neſt of a John-Frederic a cuckow of that ſpecies which 
Buffon calls the green-and-gold cuckow of the Cape 
of Good Hope.” | OY | 

The John-Frederic is very common through all that 
ſouth part of Africa reaching from the Cape-town to 
Caffraria along the eaſt coaſt; but along the weſtern 
border it is not met with beyond the Camis mountains. 
Vaillant alſo found it in many of the interior parts, on 
his return by the Snow Mountains and Camdeboo. 
But they are moſt. plentiful near the town, and in the 
town itſelf, where there is hardly a garden but has ſe- 
veral neſts of them. The downs about the mouth of 
the Zout- xivier, or Salt River, as well as the environs 
of Falſe-bay, and the bay of Saldana, and Swartland, 
contain a very great number. In the ſeaſon of ripe 
grapes, theſe birds become very fat; they are then ex- 
cellent food, as good as the red-throat of Lorraine; 
but they are not greatly ſought after at the Cape, 
though deſtroying them would be attended with the 
double advantage of furniſhing a nice diſh for the 
table, and of preſerving the grapes.— Janfredric, 
Vaillant's African Birds, No 111. 

The Car E TRR USsH.— Tbis ſpecies, already deſ- 
cribed in vol. vii. p. 76, is very common at the Cape, 
eſpecially in Swartland, where it is called geel- gat, or 
yellow-arſe. Briſſon firſt deſcribed it. It is very 
noiſy; feeds on berries and inſets. Vaillant ſays 
that the belly and thighs are whitiſh, not yellow; and - 
be did not obſerve that the under part of the tail was 
of a darker brown than the upper ſurface. They are 
delicate food, and much ſought after in the autumn 
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when the fruit upon which they feed is ripe. The 
eyes are hazle; bill, feet, and nails, browniſh black. 
I be tail is cut off ltraight or ſquare; the wings reach 
very little over its origin. The female is rather ſmal- 
ler; her colours fainter; ſhe builds in thickets, and 
lays five eggs. The ſpecies is found throughout the 
whole colony of the Cape, and very far in the interior 
on the eaſt coaſt.— Vaillant has a beautiful variety, 
almoſt entirely white, but preſerving the bright yellow 
under the tail, which has a very pretty effeQ: it was a 
yearling bird —Turdus Capenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merle brun du Cap, Briſſ. Brunet, Buff. and Vail- 
lant, No 105. 

The Hooded Tkruſh.—This is probably the ſame 
with the variety of the brunet, or Cape · hruſn, ſlightly 
noticed in vol. vii. p. 76. The figure given by Vail- 
lant however differs in ſome reſpeQs, and without 
doubt is more correct. The black hood extends far- 
ther upon the throat : the eye-lid is orange-colour, 
which muſt naturally have eſcaped Montbeillard and 
Buffon, becauſe it entirely diſappears in the dried 
bird, conſequently it makes no part of their deſcrip- 
tion. According to Vaillant's account, however, it 
ſhould have been marked as a diſtin ſpecies, fince 
its baunts are totally different. It is not found about 
25 Cape, nor in any part of the eaſt coaſt; but is 

very abundant in the country of the Namaquois, from 
the Rio Grande to near the tropic. The male is about 
the ſize of a lark, but ſomewhat longer; head and 
throat black ; reſt of the plumage brown, darker on 
the wings and tail, lighter on the breaſt, and entirely 

white.on the belly ; the under tail-coverts lemon-co- 
lour, The eyes are dark brown, with orange eyelids 
half a line thick ; bill and feet browniſh, The female 
is rather leſs, of lighter brown, head and throat not ſo 
black, and not ſo yellow under the tail. 

This bird is very briſk and noiſy : all thoſe in the 
* diſtrict aſſemble at ſunſet in the ſame thicket, 

where 
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where they continue warbling one againſt the other, 
hopping about, and darting upon the flies and gnats 
that come near them; but they are not ſo adroit as 
the flycatchers, ſo that they often miſs their aim; in- 
deed they ſeem to purſue theſe inſects rather through 
ſportiveneſs than a defire to feed, but the flies are 
equally obliged to them no doubt. They aſſemble in 
preference near the banks of rivers; and continue 
their amuſement and exerciſe till dark night. They 
are fo plentiful about.the Rio Grande, and through- 
out the Namaquois, that a perſon might 'eably 
kill fifty in a morning. They build their neſt in 
thick buſhes, and lay five olive- coloured eggs. When 
the young firſt leave the neſt, the under part of the 
fail is already yellow, but the black is not aſſumed till 
the ſecond moult, nor have they as yet the orange 
eyelids ; ſo that the young bird exactly reſembles the 
Cape-thruſh. When full grown it is ſomewhat larger 
than that; its food is infeRs, fruits, and wild berries. 
—T. Capenſis, g, Gmel. Merle a cul jaune, Buff. 
Brunoir, or brown-and-black, Vazllant's African Birds, 
No 106, fig. 1. | 

The IurORTUNATE Tyrvusn.—Size and ſhape of 
the laſt; equally noiſy, but not fo pleaſing, for it ut- 
ters nothing but the ſyllable pit, which it repeats in a 
great variety of tones, but at length becomes very te- 
dious. This bird has a great ſhare of curioſity ; it 
perches on the tree neareſt to any perſon it ſees, and 
continues to follow him from tree to tree, repeating pit- 
pit without ceaſing. This curioſity M. Vaillant found 
very inconvenient to him, when he was watching ſome 
particular kind of bird he wanted to procure; for its 
motions and cry {von pointed him out to the reſt, and 


thus it proved a kind of troubleſome ſpy, which he 


found it neceſſary ſometimes to put to death when he 
had otherwiſe no ſuch intention; the noiſe they made 
on the neighbouring trees when he was ſometimes at 

| Uuz "2 Won 
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work in his tent, obliged him often to go out and dif. 
perſe them with his gun. 

The male and female continue together almoſt 
throughout the year, and generally perch on the tops 
of trees, ſo that they are not always in reach of a gun. 
The neſt is in the branches of large trees; the eggs 
four or five, ſpotted with olive, The plumage is al- 
moſt entirely of a pale olive-green, lighter in the under 
Parts, as generally it happens; the large quills of the 
wings, and the lateral ones of the tail, have a yellowiſh 
edging. The female is ſmallet than the male; but the 
colours in both ſexes are exactly the ſame. This bird 
is very common in Africa, along the eaſtern coaſt, 
from Duyven-ocks to the bay of Lagoa; but moſt com- 
mon in the Auteniquois country; it is not found in 
the interior, nor on the weſtern coaſt. —Importun, 
Faillant's African Birds, Ne 106, fig. 2. | 

The GazBLiNG BLAackBirD.—This bird keeps a 
continued chant under hedges; they often colled to the 
number of five or fix in places ſhaded with low buſhes 
thick and tufted quite-to the ground; there they ſeem 
to be quarrelling, as each utters a different note, pro- 
ducing a noiſe rather diſcordant than plealing. They 
are very rarely ſeen on trees; but confine themſelves 
to the loweſt ſhrubs and the ground, where they ſeek 
for worms and inſefts under the dead leaves, which 
they turn over with their bill and feet, They make a 
neſt of moſs and twigs, about two feet from the ground; 
the eggs are of a light brown colour, and four or five 
in number. | 
This ſpecies is about the ſize of the dial-bird ; (ſee 

vol. iv. p. 182. and vol. viii. p. 209.) The upper 
| ſurface, including wings and tail, is brown; throat 
white, the front of the neck, and the breaſt, are mark- 
ed with a ſlight ſhade of brown; the ſides, belly, and - 
thighs, are very light brown; the bill, feet, and nails, 
- darker, and the eyes hazel. The tail is rounded, 
from the lateral quills diminiſhing by ſlow gradations 
| outwards. 
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of ſo dark a brown. | 

Vaillant found theſe birds only in the Auteniquois 
foreſts ; their chattering betrays them, and preſently 
points out the buſh which contains the covey, 
conſiſting uſually of one family. But it is not very 
eaſy to get at them; for being always on the ground, 
and among the thickeſt bruſhwood, you cannot ſee 
them even when you hear them very plainly; but, as 
there are generally ſeveral together, there is little 
riſk but, by firing under the buf whence the noiſe 
proceeds, you may kill one or two. 

The Senegal thruſh, (vol. vii. p. 75.) deſcribed by 
Briſſon, and Montbeillard (in Buffon), ſeems to bear 
a great reſemblance to this ; but it cannot be correaly 
defined from the figure they have given. In their ac- 
count, they ſay that the wings reach half the length of 
the tail, but in the figure they hardly ſtretch beyond 
the vent. That bird is alſo larger than the one we 
are ſpeaking of; its tail is of a.different ſhape, and 
longer in proportion to the ſize of the bird, — Jabo- 
teur, Vaillant, NY 112, fig. 1. 

The EtTyxiortian Tarusn. — This ſpecies, by 


Vaillant called boubou from the notes it utters, ſeems. 


to be the bird deſcribed by Montbeillard (in Buffon) 
as the black and white blackbird of Abyſſinis, which 
in many reſpeAs reſembles the bird now to be exa- 
amined, though certainly, (ſays Vaillant) it is not a 
thruſh, Montbeillard's deſcription of the tail it is 
not eaſy to comprehend : he ſays it is round and 
ſquare at the end: (ſee our vol. vii. p. 81.) If it be 
ſquare, the feathers are of equal length ; if round, 
they muſt be tapering, like mary of the ſhrikes, and 
as is really the caſe with the ſpecies now under conſi- 


deration. But, if this be the ſame which Montbeil- * 
lard deſcribes, he muſt have ſeen the male only, and has 


greatly erred as to its manner of feeding; for it does not 
lveon fruits and herbage, but on worms and inletis, and 
1 occaſionally 


outwards.— The female is ſome what ſmaller, and not 
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occaſienally- upon young birds; a circumſtance well 
known to coloniſts at the Cape, who call it fwarte cana- 
7i byter, or bonte canari byter, (black or {potted bird- 
killer.) It is about the fize of our ſmaller thruſh ; the 
upper ſurface of the body, including the tail and wings, 
is entirely black. The throat is pure white; the neck 
and breaſt white a Intle ſhaded with fawn-colour, 
' . Which grows ſtronger below the breaſt, on the belly, 
under wing-coverts, &c. The wings are very ſmall; 
they hardly go beyond the origin of the tail: all the 
wing-quills are black, but interſeQed by a ſtripe of 
ſnowy whiteneſs, running longitudinally upon each 
wing, which is formed by the tips of the middle and 
larger coverts, and by the edges of the two quills 
neareſt the body, which lie in a direction parallel 
with theſe coverts. The tail is black, and ſomewhat 
tapering. The eyes are dark brown; the beak is 
black ; the feet and nails dark grey. The female is 
fomewhat ſmaller than the male; the upper ſurface of 
the body is browniſh inſtead of black, but the under 
parts are of a- more decided fawn-colour; the ſtripe 
along the wing is reddiſh, except at its origin, where 
It is -quite white, . The female, while young, has no 
white about her; and the wing-coverts are moſtly 
bordered with ferruginons red. The male, when 
ung, may be eaſily miſtaken for a female, ſo great 

is the reſemblance. | | 
This bird is very common throughout the ſouthern 
part of Africa, from the Cape to Caffraria; and in all 
parts of the eaſtern coaſt; but not among the Great 
Namaquois. It is eaſily known, though unſeen, by 
its call, which is ſo immediately anſwered by the fe- 
male, that they ſeem to be the notes of the ſame bird; 
but the female is'never heard till the male has uttered 
his call. Concealed in the thick tufts, the male calls, 
in an interrogative or an imperative tone, bou-bou; 
and the female, who is ſeldom far off, anſwers in- 
ſtantly in a ſubmiſſive feminine tone, cou; ; and this 
5 continues 
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continues with ſuch exact alternation, that it appears 


really to proceed from the ſame bird. The notes are 
theſe: 


Male. Female. 


rA 
E RE ES | 


? 


| Bou-bon. Cou-1. 
Theſe birds build their neſts in thickets the moſt 


concealed and moſt difficult of acceſs, and in the midſt 


of thorns. They lay four or five eggs; the young, 
when a' few days old, are covered with a reddiſh 
down, but they come abſolutely naked out of the 
ſhell, as do moſt of thoſe birds which are to remain 
in the neſt for ſome time after they are hatched; 
while thoſe which are to quit the neſt as ſoon as they 
are born, are generally covered with a thick down to 


© preſerve them from injury; ſuch are, moſt of the gal- 


linaceous tribe, the ducks, pheaſants, quails, partridges, 
the oſtrich, the caſſowary, plover, bultard, &c. which 
not only run as ſoon as they are out of the egg, but 
can feed themſelves and diſtinguiſh their proper food. 
—Turdus Æthiopicus, Gmel. Bou-bou, Vaillant. 
The NABIROP.— This beautiful bird was firſt met 
with by Vaillant about the Gamtoo-river in Africa; 
he places it among the ſtares. During his travels into 
Caffraria, one night deſcending a ſteep mountain with 
his company, he was ſudden]y ſtopped by that river, 
and rather preferred encamping on its banks than at- 
tempting to croſs in the dark. Having flept in his 
waggon that night, he was waked at ſunriſe by the 
finging of birds he bad never heard before, and which 
ſeemed to proceed from underneath his waggon; theſe 
were the birds we are now ſpeaking of. « Curious to 
lee my new companions,” ſays he, I opened the ſhut- 
ter in front of my lodging, and was ſurpriſed to behold 


three or four thouſand of theſe beautiful birds, which 


had been auratted by the excrements of my cattle. 
| When 
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When I ſhowed myſelf, the birds all roſe together, 
even and cloſe, preſenting to my delighted fight a vaſt. 
green carpet moſt beautifully gloſſed by the rays of 
the riſing ſun.” This elegant ſpecies is not found 
about the Cape, but is very plentiful from the 
Gamtoos quite to Caffraria; and, in the interior, 
about the Camdeboo-river. In his ſecond voyage, Vail- 
lant ſaw them alſo near the Elephant-river, and thence 
to the Namaquois ; ſo that they are ſpread over almoſt 
the whole of ſouthern Africa, except within a certain 
diſtance from the Cape, where they never had been 
feen by Vaillant or by any of the ſettlers whom he con- 
verſed with. They are birds of paſſage, for they quit 
that part of the country in the rainy ſeaſon ; fince Vail- 
lant, on his firſt arrival at the Elephant-river, and in his 
whole courſe thence toQrange-riveror Rio Grande, ſaw 
not one; but on his return he met with them conti- 
nually, not on the banks of that river only, but of the 
Kauſh, the Groene, the Swart-doorn, and the Ele- 
phant. It is neceſſary here-to obſerve, that the reaſon 
why the rivers are particularly mentioned in pointing 
Qut the haunts of thele birds, is that trees are rarely met 
within Africa (except in the.Auteniquois country and 
in Caffraria) but on the banks of rivers ; and theſe ſitu- 
ations are preferred by molt birds: while thoſe few, on 
the contrary, which live on the ground, as the quails, 
buſtards, plovers, larks, &c. are never found in 
woods. Of all the places where the nabirop is found 
to reſort, it is in greateſt plenty about the Gamtoo- 
river, where Vaillant affirms he bas ſhot ſixty or eighty 
in a day, and that at five or ſix diſcharges only; for 
they go in ſuch large flocks, and ſo very cloſe toge- 
ther, that a great many may be brought down at one 
fire by a ſkilful hand; the ſhot proper for this purpoſe 
is not of the ſmalleſt kind, but ſuch as is uſed for par- 
ridges; for otherwiſe, being ſtrong birds, they will 
not fall at once, but fly a long way after they are 
wounded, Thele birds are not hy, but may be eaſily 

206 approached 
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approached, eſpecially when among the cattle, which 


vii. p. 2g, bow difficult it is to diſtinguiſh theſe two 
genera. of birds: all the African ſpecies, which Vail- 


lant places among the ſtares, have indeed the habits 


and manners of that genus, but the Linnæan charac- 
ter has placed them among the blackbirds; and in- 
deed Vaillant aſſerts, that no bird with the bill formed 


as we deſcribe the ſtarling is to be found in any part 


of Africa, His abuſe of all ſyſtems and ſyſtem- ma- 
kers we do not think it neceſſary to tranſlate; ſuch as 
wiſh to be entertained in this way will find it in almoſt 
every page of his works.—A flock of theſe birds may 
be eaſily drawn together, if you place yourſelf under 
a tree, make a noiſe by blowing againſt a leaf laid 
acroſs the lips, or whiſtling through a comb, or againſt 
the blade of a knife: this noiſe, which Vaillant calls 
frouer, they are ſo fond of, that they will come and 
perch upon the head of a muſician ſo employed. 

This ſpecies is called in the country groene ſpreuw, 
green ſtarling. Beſides the inſetts which they pick out 
of the dung of the cattle, and from moilt places in the 
banks, they perch on the backs of oxenand wild beaſts 
to eat the wood-lice which ſtick on their bides; they feed 
likewiſe upon all ſorts of berries. They neſtle in holes 
in trees or on the ground, like the ſand-martins; lay- 
ing five or fix bluiſh-green eggs. —The plumage is 
thin and ſilky. The chief colours are green and blue, 
enriched with gold and purple; but the tints are ſo 


agreeably intermixed, and running one into the other, 


as to produce the moſt charming effect. Green 
ſhaded with ſteel-blue varying to purple prevails on 


the cheeks, top of the neck, and back of the head; 


the breaſt, neck, belly, back, and ſcapulars, are pure 
green; the wings of a bright gloſſy green like ſpan- 
fler the great and middle wing-coverts are partly 
potted at the tip with dark blue falling away to vel- 
vet black, as the bird is expoled more or leſs to the 

Vor. VIII. No. 206. X x light 


they follow like the ſtares. We have obſerved, vol. 
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light, but in particular ſituations theſe ſpots diſappear 
entirely-: the ſmaller wing-coverts, which are partly 
hid by the ſcapulars, are gold-colour ſet off with blue 
and purple. The tail is dark varying green with 
ſome appearance of ſtripes ; but the under part of the 
tail and wing feathers is entirely black ; the under 
| wing=coyerts are of a beautiful varying purple violet. 
The bill, feet, and nails are black; the eye orange- 
yellow.-The male bird. is about the fize of a large 
thruſh, and ſomewhat bigger than the female, whoſe 
colours are not fo bright; the golden feathers along 
| the fold of her wings are leſs numerous, and not fo 
ſhining. In the young bird, the colours are duller 
ſtill. Its note is a quick repetition of pio- io, p20-10 ; 
when on the ſpray, they warble like our ſtarlings. 
They are very good food, eſpecially when the berry 
called by the Hottentots goirie is ripe ; this is very plen- 
tiful about the Gamtoo, and is probably what attradts 
theſe birds and many others; they are of the ſize of a 
large pea, and Vaillant preferred them to any he found 
in Africa; but they are of a purgative quality, and 

eating them to exceſs brings on a diſſentery. | 
-This bird bears reſemblance in many points to. the 
green blackbird of Angola, deſcribed by Buffon, but 
is clearly proved by Vaillant to be a diſtin and 
hitherto-undeſcribed ſpecies. Vaillant killed 1923 of 
theſe birds while encamped by the Gamtoo-river ; of 
theſe he ſtuffed and brought home ninety-four, which 
he very handſomely preſented to the different cabinets 

of France and Holland.— Nabirop, Vaillant, No 8g. 
The GreaTtr Rock-Turusn.—Body blackiſh, 
varied with brown and 'red; head cinereous, 
ſpotted with red; lateral tail-feathers- rufous. 
Dr. Turton has diſtinguiſhed this from the T. ſax- 
atilis, (vol. vii. p. 65.) which he calls the leſſer 
rock-thruſh, The preſent ſpecies he deſcribes as fol- 
lows: Feathers of the head and back cinereous at the 
tips, two middle tail-feathers edged with rufous, lateral 
. ones 
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ones rufous with a little blackiſh on the outer fide near 
the tip. Inhabits ſouthern Europe, ſize of the miſſel 
thruſh.—Turdus infauſtus, the rock thruſh, Turton's 


Linn. 


The Ar RIAN Rock-T RUSH. — This ſpecies in 
many reſpetts reſembles our European rock-thruſh, 
vol. vii. p. 65. but Vaillant regards it as a diſtin 
ſpecies. It haunts rocky places, and its manners are 
nearly ſimilar; Their colours are ſo much alike, that 
at firſt fight they might eaſily be taken for the ſame 
ſpecies, varying only through the influence of a hot- 


ter climate, and ſome other local cauſes; but, on a 


cloſer examination, they will be found to differ. ſpeci- 


fically. According to Montbeillard, the wings of the 


rock-thruſh reach almoſt to the end of the tail ; accor- 
ding to Briſſon, about two thirds; but in the African 
ſpecies they do not extend half its length. 

The male is about the ſize of the common black- 
bird; the tail is not quite ſo long, and looks thicker 
and more ſquat. The female is ſomewhat ſmaller ; 
her colours are not only fainter, which is all that is ob- 
ſerved by Montbeillard, but is very eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from the male, becauſe the head and part of the 
neck are not of a bluiſh grey, like his, but entirely of 
a light brown. In both, the under part of the body, 
from breaſt to tail, including the rump, is of a fiery 
red, but brighter in the males; the brown colour of 
the mantle, wings, and two middle feathers of the tail, 
is alſo. fainter in the female. The five lateral tail-fea- 


thers on.each fide are red; the exterior one only has 


a brown line running along the outer barbs: the fea-- 
thers in general are lighter at the rims or borders; the 
tail is truncated ; the wings reach not half its length. 
The bill and nails are black ; the legs and feet brown- 
iſh; the eyes red-brown. The male, when young, 
bas not the blue head, but reſembles the female; both 
are then of a faint rufous anderneath, and browniſh 
above; but the red feathers are edged with brown, 
"EY: and 
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and the brown ones with red; which has a pretty ef. 
feQ, and the bird looks' as if covered with little 
ſcallop-ſhells or ſcales. | 
The brood ſeldom conſiſts of more than five, ſome. 
times leſs. Vaillant found this ſpecies, not in the 
ſouthern parts of Africa which he traverſed, but plen- 
tifully on the moumains about Cape Town ; and in 
general upon all barren and rocky mountains. Though 
not ſcarce, this bird is very difficult to be procured, 
not only from its being ſhy and hard to approach 
within gun-ſhot, but becauſe, being generally perched 
over a precipice, it is often impoſſible for the fowler 
to get to the place where it falls even aſter he has 
ſhot it. The females go in the deepeſt holes and 
cleſts of the rocks to lay their eggs, ſo that their neſts 
are inacceſſible ; for, if you come to the hole where 
they are concealed, you cannot even then get at them. 
Like the European blackbirds, they have a fine voice, 
and the faculty of catching the ſong of all the birds 
within their diſtrict. Vaillant thinks it a popular er- 
ror that the birds in bot countries do not {ing ſo well 
as thoſe of Europe. There are ten times. as many 
finging-birds in Africa as in Europe; and all thoſe 
_ ſpecies which fing well with us have voices equally 
fine in hot countries. There are two African ſpecies 
belonging to a claſs which with us utter nothing but 
diſagreeable and raucous cries, gifted with notes very 
pleaſing to the ear, namely, the noiſy eagle, and the 
ſinging falcon: (ſee p. 34 and 77 of this volume.) 
And we ſhall find ſeveral other birds in that country, 
who do not yield in ſong to our boaſted nightingale. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, which Vaillant 
ſhot on the Table-moumains ; the tail and part of the 
.wings were white, which proves, that it is not in cold 
countries only that birds vary with white plumage. It 
was a young bird of the ſame year, not white through 
' age.» This ſpecies might perhaps be referred to the 
T. infauſtus, juſt deſcribed. —Rocar, Vaillant's African 
Birds, Ne 101, 108. | The 
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The SMALLER Rock-Tarusn., — Smaller and 
{immer than the preceding; the legs are proportion- 
ably longer, the bill more ſlender, and the wings 


longer, which gives it a lighter appearahce; and in- 


deed it is much more nimble, and difficult of ap- 
proach ; it ſeems to deſpiſe the fowler, retiring as he 
advances, and reſting at a certain diſtance beyond his 
reach ; as ſoon as it bas perched on a rock, it turns 
quickly round to keep in view its purſuer, whom it 
ſeems to mock, by (tamping with its feet, raiſing and 
ſpreading out its tail, fluttering its wings, and uttering 
a ſhrill cry. If the hunter, tired of following the bird, 
hides behind a rock to watch its flying off, it preſently 
makes a great circle, and places itſelf ſo as to keep its 
enemy in fight, and be acquainted with all his motions. 
The fowler therefore mult be patient and perſevering; 
he will generally find his prey in the ſame place the 
next day at the fame hour. Never ſhoot till very 
ſure of your aim ; for, when once the bird has ſeen 
the flaſh of a gun, it will be impoſſible ever to ap- 
proach tbat bird again; the moment it beholds the 
fowler, (and theſe birds are very quick-ſighted,) it 
will fly into a hole in the rack, and not appear for a 
conſiderable time after, and always with the greateſt 
caution: if you only wound it, you generally loſe 
your labour, for it gets into ſome deep hole to die. 
This ſpecies, Vaillant ſays, gave him more trouble, 
and exerciſed his patience more, conſidering that it is 
numerous, than any of the various kinds he ſought af- 


ter in Africa, The beſt way to make ſure of him, 


Vaillant ſays, is to hide your piece in a buſh, and then 
to appear without any thing in your hands, and with- 
out leeming to notice him. At firſt he will perch at a 
diſtance, and watch your motions ; ſeeing you have 
neither arms nor ſtick, he will come nearer: when 
thus thrown off his guard, you may by degrees get to 
your gun, and then take aim when he leaſt expects it. 
When they have young ones, they are not ſo ſhy, or 

bi rather, 
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rather, like all other animals, their affection for their 
brood makes them bold, and chrows them off their 
guard. If their retreat is diſcovered, both male and 
female will defend the entrance of the bole in the 
molt deſperate manner. But it is very difficult to 
find the neſt ; for the parent-birds will not enter the 
. hole which contains it for a whole day if they ſee 
themſelves watched. The workmen who commonly 
cut wood thereabouts, as they never diſturb them, they 
are not afraid of; theſe can ſometimes point out a 
neſt; but, like that of the preceding ſpecies, it runs 
ſo far back into a narrow hole, that it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to get at it. 
The colours are the ſame as in the preceding ſpecies, 
but ſomewhat differently diſtributed : the blue-grey 
prevails not only upon the head, but all along the 
- *throat and neck as far as the breaſt, and behind it co- 
vers the mantle and ſcapulars. The wings are dark 
brown, all the quills and greater coverts edged with 
white. The breaſt is dark red, lighter towards the 
belly and under tail-coverts. The rump, the upper 
tail-coverts, and its lateral feathers, are red alſo; the 
middle ones dark brown, The eyes are cheſnut-co- 
lour, the upper mandible is hooked; bill, feet, and 
nails, entirely black. The wings reach ſomewhat be- 
low the middle of the tail; the tail is rounded at the 
1 
"The female is rather ſmaller than the male; the 
blue colour is not fo ſtriking, nor does it extend fo far 
towards the breaſt; the edgings of the wing-feathers 
are not ſo apparent, and the red on the breaſt and tail 
is of a fainter hue. The young bird has the head, 
neck, and manile, of a brown grey with very faint 
ſtripes, the under parts reddiſh grey, The laying 
conſiſts of four or five eggs. | 
This ſpecies inhabits the Table-mountain, and all 
the rocky parts on the eaft coaſt; but Vaillant never 
met with it in the weſt of Africa, though that coalt 
| abaunds 
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abounds with thoſe mountains it ſeems to prefet. It 
reſembles the European rock - thruſn ſtill more than the 
preceding ſpecies. As we referred the former to the 
infauſtus, this is perhaps really the ſaxatilis, vol. vii. 
p. 65. thus preſerving the diſtinttion of greater and 
leſs made by Dr. Turion. —Eſpionneur, Vaillant, N* 


103. 

"Fhe SouTH-Sea BLackBirD.—This and the fol- 
lowing are included in Vaillant's Nat. Hiſt. of Afri- 
can birds, and have never. been noticed, he ſays, by 
any author. | 

This bird, which Vaillant did not ſee alive, he 
judges to belong to this genus from the bill and feet, 
and its ſtructure in general. It comes neareſt to the 
rock-thruſh, and there is little doubt but it haunts 
mountains and rocks, like the two African rock-birds 
juſt deſcribed. It is about the ſize of our common 
blackbird. The bill is dark brown above, yellowiſh 
underneath, The top of the head, back of the neck, 
mantle, ſcapulars, back, and tail, are of a delicate 


ſlate-colour; upon which ground the larger wing-co- 


verts exhibit ſpots and edgings of bright red; the 
wing-quills are blackiſh brown, bordered with red. 
Except a large black patch which covers the ear, all 
the throat, and the ſides and front of the neck as far as 
the breaſt, are of a very deep ocre-colour; then 
comes a blackiſh collar, which encircles the breaft 
from wing to wing, and ſeems to complete the con- 
tour of the upper extremities, The reſt of the under 
part of the body is alſo of the colour of red ocre, but 
grows weaker towards the thighs, where it becomes 
flightly ſhaded with brown, and the feathers on the 
lower belly are tipped with dark brown; the under 


tail-coverts are white, edged with dark grey. The 


tail is rounded at the end, the feathers tapering a little; 
the wings reach only an inch beyond the rump. The 
legs, feet, and nails, are reddiſh. Tt was brought 
from one of the South-Sea iſlands, and belonged to 
| | Mr. 
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Mr: Woodford, of London. —Perhaps the T. Auſtra- 
lis of Turton, noticed at p. 322 of this volume, Merle 
. roux à collier noir de la Mer du Sud, Vaillant, N* 113. 
The Taxzt-colouktd BLACK BIK D.— This is 
alſo from the South Seas, and belongs to the ſame col- 
leQtion as the preceding. The tail is long, and very 
much tapered. The head, the neck as far as the 
breaſt, the mantle and ſcapulars, and the four middle 
quills of the tail, are black with a blue gloſs in certain 
lights. All the under part of the body, from the 
breaſt to the under tail-coverts, is dark red. The 
rump is a clean white; ſo are the lateral tail-feathers, 
but their inner barbs have black intermingled, and 
more ſo as the feathers increaſe in length. The bill 
is almoſt black; legs and feet yellowiſh red. The 
body is about the ſize of that of our ſmalleſt thruſh; 
but it is longer, the tail being of a greater length than 
the whole body from the tip of the bill to the anus.— 
Merle tricolor a longue queue, Vaillant, No 114. 
The Wnrrte-neckeD BLAcksirD.—This bird is 
given * from a mutilated ſpecimen, deprived 
of the borny ſheath or covering of the bill, ſo that 
even the genus cannot be abſolutely determined, a 
perfect bill being one of the chief guides in claſſing 
of birds, eſpecially in dried ſpecimens, the habits of 
the bird not being known, and the wings and tail being 
often badly ſet on ſo as to miſlead. It is left among 
the blackbirds, therefore, till obſervation of the per- 
fett animal may more exactly determine its place. 
This bird makes part of the rich colleQion of M. 
Temminck, to whom it was ſent from Batavia, but 
without any information relative to its habits or food. 
It is of the ſize of a full-grown lark. The head is 
entirely black; the throat and front of the neck per- 
fealy white; below this is a black patch falling over 
the breaſt, and riſes narrowing up the fides of the 
neck ſo as almoſt to join the black of the head; on the 
nape appears a yellow collar, which falls down ” 
: cac 
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each ſide as far as the pinions, where it runs into the 
perfect yellow that tints all the under part of the body, 
from the edge of the breaſt - plate to the under tail: co- 


verts, becoming a trifle weaker on the lower belly and 


ſides. The lower part of the back of the neck, the man- 
tle, ſcapulars, wing-coverts, and. upper tail-coverts, are 
olive-green enlivened with yellow ; the wing and tail 
quills are dark brown, edged with greyiſh on theirouter 
barbs, The feet are browniſh ; the tail ſomewhat 


rounded. at the extremity ; and the wings, when at 


reſt, hardly exceed the rump.—Cravatte blanche, 
Vaillant, Ne 115. i 

The ScALY BLAcxk BIRD. — This ſpecies reſembles 
the blackbirds in its general appearance, but the bill 
differs in having the upper mandible more bent than 
uſual in chis genus. The whole plumage is beauti- 
fully feſtooned ſo as to reſemble ſcales, whence it 
has its name. The head and feck are entirely 
black; the breaſt the ſame, with a . white ſpot 
ſhaped like a V upon each feather. The flanks, 
lower belly, and under tail-coverts, are of a ditty white 
ſhaded with yellow and tipped with a black feſtoon or 
ſcale. 'The mantle, ſcapulars, and wing-coverts, are 
black edged with yellow. The mid-quills of the tail 
are black; the lateral ones edged with yellow; wing- 
quills the ſame. Bill and feet blackiſh brown. The 
tail is ſomewhat tapering ; and the wings reach about 
half its length. This bird is about the ſize of our 
ſmalleſt thruſh, Sent to M. Temminck from Bata- 


via with the preceding.— Merle &<caille, Vaillant, N- 


116. % | 

The VELITOW-CRESTED BLACKBIRD,—Not onl 
the creſt, but the back of the neck, the back, the un- 
der part of the body along the ſternum, and the under 
tail- coverts, are of a beautiful yellow; while the 
throat, the front of. the neck as far as the breaſt, and 
the upper ſurface of the wings and tail, are of a ſhining 
black. This is a very remarkable diſtribution of co- 

Vor. VIII. No. 207, Yy © lours. 
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lours. The bill and feet are blackiſh. The eye is en 
circled by a naked ſkin, which in the dried ſpecimen 
deſcribed by Vaillant was painted red, but it remains 
to be aſcertained whether that be the natural colour or 
not. Size of the miflel-thruſh ; tail as long as the 
body meaſured from bill to vent; a little tapered ; 
the wings reach very little beyond its origin, In the 
collection of M. Raye, of Breukelerwaard, at Amſter- 
dam ; faid to be brought from one of the South-Sea 
iſlands, —Merle jaune-huppe, à cravatte, ailes, et 
queue, noires, Vaillant, N* 117. | 
The FLuTE-?LAYER.—This bird differs much from 
the blackbirds in general. It reſembles them a little 
in the ſhape of the bill; but in other reſpeQts, either 
in manners or building its neſt, it has ſcarcely any re- 
ſemblance. Its low and mellow flute-notes bave occa- 
fioned its name. Like our reed-thruſh, ( vol. vii. p. 
81.) it frequents reedy places, by the water-fide, and 
in marſhes. . Its flight is low and ungraceful, for iu 
thick heavy body is provided but with very weak 
wings, hardly reaching beyond the ſetting- on of the 
tail: indeed the bird uſes his wings but ſeldom; he 
climbs up the reeds, or remains ſuſpended to their 
ſtalks when at reſt. He uſes his feet very nimbly in 
marihy places, jumping from one reed to another, in 
queſt of ſpiders, moths, butterflies, and all kinds of 
inſets and their larvæ. This bird is always fat, and 
fleſhy in proportion to its faze ; it is excellent food. 
This ſpecies is diſtinaly marked by the ſhape of the 
tail, which is different from moſt birds: it is as long 
as the whole body, greatly tapered, and very acute; 
the barbs of the quills are extremely thin and ſcanty 
towards their extremity, ſo as to leave as it were the 
ſpace of a feather between each, which renders them 
tranſparent: the tail generally appears rubbed or worn 
at the end and the ſides, occafioned by the ſharp leaves 
of the reeds; for the bird is continually crawling up 
and down, not like the pies, but claſping the reed with 
| its claws, one foot after the other, and uſing its bill; 
. in 
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in ſhort like the parrots, whoſe manner of climbing is 
well known. | 

The upper ſurface of the body and tail is red brown, 
with long narrow dark-brown [pots on the head, and 
larger ones on the neck, ſcapulars, wing-coverts, 
rump, and thighs. All the under part of the body is 
a delicate fawn-colour, whiter on the neck and breaſt, 
and the throat is ſlightly ſpotted with black. The 
feet, bill, and inner barbs of the wings, are browniſh; 
the eyes hazel, The male is ſeven inches and one- 
tenth long, ſuppoſing a line drawn from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail. The female 1s ſome- 
what ſmaller, her tail not ſo long, colours fainter, and 
no ſpots on the throat. The male and female are 
very conſtant; they are rarely apart. The female 
bas not the flute-notes ; but only a feeble cry to an- 
{wer the agreeable call of the male. During the 
ſeaſon of love, which begins at the Cape in Auguſt, 
they build a neſt among the thickeſt ruſhes, for the 
purpoſe of concealment and ſecurity, in the manner 
deſcribed under the article Reed-thruſh, vol. vii. p. 51; 
the outer part is made of the leaves of the reed, which 
the bird bas the art to tear off in narrow ſtrips, the 
more Eaſily to interlace and twiſt them; the inſide has 
a delicate lining of the down of the ſame plant. They 
lay from five to ſeven eggs. 

Thefe birds are very common in marſhes about 
the Cape, eſpecially behind Rond Boſch and abouc 
Conſtance; alſo along the eaſt coaſt, in all marſhy 
places, and on the banks of rivers, but never where 
reeds are wanting. On the eaſt coalt they are not met 
wich beyond the river Kruys, nor from thence to the 
Verloore Valley; indeed there is very little boggy 
land in that quarter, when once you have paſſed the 
Elephant-river. — Fluteur, Vaillant's African Birds, 


Ne x18, fig. 2. | 


The CLatminc BLacksirRDd.—This ſpecies was 
mentioned in Vaillant's Travels in Africa, previous 
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to his publiſhing ſeparately a Hiſtory of the Birds of 
Africa. One of his Hottentots bad killed a'female ; 
the male, uttering his call, ſeemed to pronounce diſ- 
tinly theſe words, Piet, myn vrow, meaning in Dutch, 
which the Hottentot - underſtood very well,“ Peter, 
my wife.” - The man's name was Peter; and, thinking 
that the poor bird demanded his wife, he determined to 
ſhoot no more birds, leſt ſome accident ſhould befal 
him; but, when it was pointed out to him that all the 
males repeated the ſame notes, he found that it was 
their natural fong or cry, and agreed to go on killing 
as uſual. From this circumſtance Vaillant gave it 
the name of reclameur, “ one who claims or demands 
any thing.” Beſides the cry here mentioned, which is 
the real call, the male has a ſtrong melodious chaunt, 
chiefly in the morning and evening, and often in the 
Night. But he 1s only heard in the ſeaſon of love: he 
perches on the largeſt trees, and always on the higheſt 
branches, eſpecially if the female is fitting in ſome 
thicket within hearing. The male may be eably ap- 
proached while he is ſinging, at other times not: the 
beſt way is to watch him at the brink of a rivulet; for, 
like our blackbirds and thruſhes, it loves watery 
places; not that theſe birds drink more than others, 
but becauſe they feed upon worms and inſets, which 
are more plentiful in moiſt places. 

The male is ſomewhat ſmaller than the reed-thruſh, 
but has the ſame proportions, and, except in the 
pairing-ſeaſon, has only. a kind of hiſſing note like 
that. The upper ſurface of the body and wings are 
brown gloſſed with bluiſh grey, through which appears 
a ſlight olive tint. The wing-quills are a faint black, 
edged with blaiſh grey ; the four middle feathers of 
the tail are blackiſh; the lateral ones yellow. All the 
under parts of the body, from the throat, including 
the tail and under wing-coverts, are of a beautiful 
orange-yellow, a little lighter on the belly. The eyes 
are dark brown; the bill and legs fJate-colour. ** 
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tail is ſquare; the wings, when folded in, reach very 
little beyond its baſe, or origin. The female is ſome- 
what ſmaller, and in colour fainter. The young one has 
the wing coverts, ſcapulars, and back, edged with ru- 
fous. This ſpecies inhabits the Auteniquois foreſts, 
Caffraria, and the woods about Bruyntjes Hoogte.— 
Reclameur, Vaillant, No 104. | 
T be Foolisg Tuxvsn.—This is marked by Vail- 
lant as a ſpecies of daw; at leaſt as one of thoſe Afri- 
can birds which come neareſt in reſemblance to that 
diviſion; for Vaillant found no real daws in Africa. 
Montbeillard (or rather Buffon) calls it jaunoir, as 
having yellow and black in its plumage; but Vail- 
lant aſſerts the firſt eleven quills of each wing to be 
of a very dark red, and he calls it roupenne, or red. 
wing. The reſt of the plumage is black, changing to 
green on the tail and wings, and ſhining black on the 
back. The red feathers of the wing are dark brown 
at the ends; and the wings reach about half the length 
of the tail. The male is the ſize of a large thruſh; 
the female ſomewhat ſmaller, of a leſs ſhining black, 
and the wing-feathers of a fainter red. The head, 
neck, and top of the breaſt, are greyiſh, with black 
ſtrokes along each feather, like the female of the com- 
mon daw. _ ; | a 
This ſpecies is very common at the Cape, eſpecially 
throughout the colony, or cultivated part ; they go in 
flocks of four or five thouſand, and are very deſtruc- 
tive in the gardens and vineyards, fo that it is neceſſary 
for ſettlers to be continually on the watch if they expect 
to have any produce. The territory of Conſtance, on 
account of its proximity to the rocky mountains, is 
greatly infeſted by theſe birds, who neſtle in the cleſts 
of the rocks, in rows fide by fide; the neſts are fre- 
quently! deſtroyed, and the eggs taken in great num- 


bers; hey are very good food. Each neſt contains 


four, five, or fix, eggs; and they have two broods in 
a year, which accounts for.their,great increaſe. The 
birds themſelves are delicate eating, eſpecially in the 
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time of ripe fruit ; in the deſerts they live upon ſuch 
berries as they can find; thoſe which feed op grapes 
are the beſt. Beſides fruit, theſe birds ſeek food in 
the earth, and eat inſeQs and worms; and they fol- 
low cattle, like the ſtarling. At the Cape, they call 
this bird berg-ſprew, mountain-ſtarling ; or rooge-vlerk 
ſpreu, red-winged ſtarling. They are not ſeen far- 
ther weſt than the Kamis Mountains ; but are very plen- 
tiful all along the eaſt coaſt and in the interior; they are 
ſo numerous about the Gamtoo river, that Vaillant 
ſays he killed thirty-two at one ſhot, There are twelve 
feathers in the tail; five on each fide go off tapering, 
forming a blunt ſpear-top, becauſe the two mid-quills 
are very little longer than the next two. When on 
the wing or perched, they emit the cry of pillio-pillio, 
or kouzi-houek, in a manner like our ſtarling.— Tur- 
dus morio, Linn. and Gmel. Roupenne, Vaillant, N- 
83, 84. See our vol. vii. p. 66. | 
The Nazovrove.—This ſpecies is found in 
Namaquois country in Africa, where the natives call 
it by this name. . It greatly reſembles the preceding, 
ſo we have little to do but-to point out how it may 
be diſtinguiſhed. It is about two inches ſhorter, be- 
ing about the fize of our common blackbird. The 
tail is very different: the quills are almoſt all of equal 
length, the lateral ones being not more than eight 
lines ſhorter than the middle or longeſt ; whereas in 
the preceding ſpecies the feathers diminiſh very con- 
ſiderably from the two mid-quills quite to the outſides. 
The eyes of the roupenne are brown; of the nabouroup 
of a beautiful yellow. Both birds are black ; but the 
featbers in the preſent ſpecies are longer, more ſilky 
and ſhining, inclining to violet, with a purple tint on 
the wings: the dark feathers of the redwing rather 
more incline to green, The red feathers in the wing 
are more perfealy red within and without in the red- 
wing; for, if the feathers of the nabouroup be turned 
up, their inner barbs are white. The female differs 
from the male only in being ſomewhat ſmaller. 
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This bird is found among the Little and Great Na- 
maquois, from Nameroo, in 309 S. lat. quite to the 
tropic. They are gregarious, and their habits are the 
ſame as the 12 ; they are fond of the berries of 
a ſpecies of ebony very common throughout the 


country of the Namaquois. Its ſong is agreeable; its 


Heſh good food. The bill and nails are black; feet 


and legs browniſh ; eyes yellow. They neſtle in the 


rocks, The Dutch coloniſts call this bird witte vierk 
fprew, white-winged ſtarling; becauſe the inſide of the 
wing-quills is white. —Nabouroup, Vaillant, Ne gi. 


f The DousBLE-colourtDd TryxUsH,—This ſpe- 
cies is called fpreo by Vaillant, and is deſcribed as fol- 


lows. It is of the fize of a blackbird ; the colour in 
general is brown, changing to a gloſly green chiefly 
on the neck and- tail; the lower belly and under 
wing-coverts white; the bill and feet browniſh; the 

es hazel; the baſe of the lower mandible is yellow- 
iſh, as is the mouth; there are croſs bars of deep brown 
on the tail which are viſible only when the rays of light 
fall in a particular manner. Thefe birds are well 


known at the Cape, and throughout the whole colo- 


ny ; they are always found on the ground among cat- 
tle, like the ſtares, and hence are placed in that genus 
by Vaillant, tbough the ſhape of the bill, from which 
Linnæus has formed the generic character, has brought 
them among the blackbird tribe. They fly in flocks 
ſometimes of three or four thouſand ; they make their 
neſts upon houſes, in holes in the walls, or under the 
tiles between the beams, and often in barns. In the 
uninhabited parts, they make their neſts in holes in the 
earth like the ſand-martins, or in hollow trees like the 
woodpeckers; and it is very common for them to 
drive the owners out of the neſt, and take poſſeſſion of 
it, as before remarked of the ſtarling; (ſee vol. vii. 
p. 24.) nay, they will even ſeize upon the neſt of the 
ſwallow. Their eggs are five or fix in number, 
greeniſh with brown ſpats. The male 1s i 
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larger than the female. The young bird has more of 
the gloſſy green than the adult; which is worthy of 
remark, becauſe in general birds which have ſhining 
colours do not attain their full brightneſs. till they 
have moulted. The ſettlers at the Cape call this 


. © bird wit-gat-ſprew, the white-tailed ſtarling. In the 


time of ripe grapes, they do much injury to the vines; 
at that time alſo they are delicate cating, fo that open 
war is declared againſt them in autumn. Their ſong 
is much like that of our common ſtarling. Turdus 

bicolor, (vol. vii. p. 73.) Gmel.  Spreo, Vaillant. 
The Cerion TaRUSsR.— T bis is placed by Vail- 
lant among the butcher-birds, and, by he account we 
have to give from his work, it will appear he was well 
juſtified in his arrangement. Edwards has alſo placed 
it in the ſame genus; but Briſſon calls it a blackbtid, 
or thruſh, and fo we have given it, vol. vii. p. 70. 
Buffon, (or rather Montbeillard, ) finding theſe writers 
to differ as to the genus of the bird, called it at firſt 
imply plaſtron- noir, black-breaſt; but, when the 
plates were engraved, he had decided to place it in 
this genus, accor dingly it is called Merle d collier, col- 
lared blackbird. nc | BE 
Vaillant objets alſo to the. name of Ceylon 
thruſh ; fince, i it really inbabits Ceylon, it is not 
there excluſively, being very common at the Cape, 
and in the ſouthern parts of Africa, and is found all 
through the interior of the Dutch ſettlement. -* It is 
called bacbaliri at the Cape from its notes; alſo couit- 
coutt, from the notes of the female. It bas likewiſe 
the name of geele canari- byter, yellow canary-biter, for 
at the Cape the word canary is applied to almoſt all the 
ſmall granivorous birds, and biter to all their de- 
ſtroyers, - It has beſides the name of eyland- vogel, 
iſland bird, for what reaſon it is not eaſy to ſay, unleſs 
it be becauſe they are often ſeen on the fea-ſhores, 
where the tides form little knolls encircled with wa- 
ter, The ſpecies is very numerous; it is found all 
along 
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along the eaſt coaſt as far as the Caffres; alſo on the 
welt coaſt, particularly in Swartland, and even in the 
gardens at Cape-town. It is very noiſy. The male 
pronounces pretty diſtinQly the ſyllables hac- ba- ki- ri: 
which the female preſently anſwers by thele, cou-it, 
tou-it. Vaillant gives the notes as follows: 


Male | Female. 


The two firſt notes of the male are very diſtin and 
grave; the two laſt very ſharp, and connetted toge- 


ther : ſometimes the firſt of theſe two laſt notes riſes 


10 /, ſometimes only to c, but the concluding note is 
always the loweſt of the two, and never differs more 
than half a note, which we think neceſſary to mention, 
becauſe it ſeems to vary from every regular ſcale of 
muſic. By praQiiſing theſe notes in a kind of whiſtle, 
it is very eaſy, Vaillant ſays, to draw the birds towards 
you: when he had killed the male, he was ſure ts 


few minutes; and vice verſa. Indeed theſe birds are 
by no means ſhy ; you may eaſily get within gun-ſhot 
of them. They live moſtly on worms, caterpillars, 
ſpiders, and all ſorts of inſets. Their wings being 
fall, they cannot purſue birds in general, but ſome- 
times they ſeize on young ones that cannot fly well, 
Yet they are naturally cruel, like moſt of the genus; 
when confined in a large cage, they kill every thing 
they can get at. Aninſtance of this is related by Vail- 
lant,, While be was at the Cape, his negroes, one day 
in his abſence, caught a bacbakiri, and put it into a 
large cage in which was a quantity of other birds. At 
his return, the men thought to pleaſe him greatly by 
telling him what a curious bird they had caught, By 
. their deſcripticn, he preſently found it mult be a but- 
Vor. VIII. No. 207. Z 2 cher 


bring the female near by counterfeiting his notes for a 
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cher bird, and he ſuppoſed it would not belie its 
name. All but himſelf were ſeized with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment. and terror when they approached the 
cage. The butcher had loſt no time in the exerciſe 
of his calling: - thirteen birds were already dead, ſeve- 
Tal others wounded; the reſt had got into holes and 
corners as well as they could, and lay one over ano- 
ther in the utmoſt panic at this formidable intruder. 
He was now preſently put to death ; and the negroes 
received a flrit charge never to introduce ſtrange 
company into a ſociety which it took ſo much pains 
to collect. 5 815 
This is a beautiful ſpecies. Grey, {lightly ſhaded with 
olive, occupies the top of the head, the upper part of 
the back, and ſides of the neck; the eye-brow, which 
reaches to the noſtril, is yellow ; two ſtrings of black, 
ariſing from the corners of the mouth, hang down on 
each ſide the neck, and ſupport a breaſt-plate or 
medal of the ſame colour. The ſpace between theſe 
ſtrings, that is, the throat and front of the neck, are of 
a beautiful jonquil- yellow, which colour prevails on 
all the under-feathers of the body, as far as the under 
tail-coverts. The mantle, ſcapulars, wing-coverts, and 
croupe, are olive-green with a rich ſhade of yellow. 
The tips of the primary wing-quills are dark brown, 
the outer barbs olive-colour, the inner parts blackiſh. 
The tail is tapered nearly like that of the cinereous 
ſhrike, that is, when ſpread out, it is circular, and not 
ſpear-ſhaped like the fiſcal or the European pies. The 
two middle quills are of the ſame green as the reſt of 
the ſurface of the body; the reſt are partly black, 
but yellow at the tips; but the yellow ſpreads farther 
in proportion where the ſeathers become ſhorter; lo 
that the laſt feather on each ſide is almolt entirely yel- 
low. The bill and nails are black; the feet brown; 
the eyes reddiſh brown. | 
I be male js nearly the length of our blackbird, but 
the bady is not fo bulky. The female is not m_ lo 
| arge 
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large; but in other reſpeQs reſembles the male, ex- 
cept that her colours are not quite ſo ſtrong. Mont- 
beillard gives an erroneous account of the female, 


which will agree only with a young bird; for, when 


young, neither male nor female has the black ſpot on 
the breaſt, and the ſtripes or cords which ſuſtain it; and 
the olive-grey on the head, and the beautiful yellow 
of the body and eyebrows, are wanting ; for all the 
top of the head, hind part of the neck, mantle, wing- 
coverts, in ſhort, all the upper ſurface of the plumage, 
is an olive-green ; the throat is whitiſh; the under 
parts, neck, breaſt, belly, &c. are of a light yellow 


vith a ſhade of olive; the yellow on the tail is duller. 


Vaillant's 67th plate of African Birds repreſents the 
male and the young one, though by a miſtake of the 
engraver the young one is called the female. 


The male and female. keep almoſt conſtantly toge- 


ther; they make their neſt in thickets; they fit on 


the eggs, which are four or five in number, by turns. 


They take particular care'of their young, which do 
not leave them till they are quite able to provide for 


\ themſelves. They do not acquire their full and beau- 


tiful plumage till the following ſpring, after two moult- 


ings. The Namaquois call this ſpecies hozp ; the 


Hottentots of the Cape, orep.—Bacbakiri, Vaillant, 
N- 6 | | 5 d : a 
— 9 Tunxusk.— This was communicated by 
M. Perrin of Bourdeaux, who brought it, with many 
more, from the coalt of Africa. It ſo much reſembles the 
preceding, that ſcarcely any difference can be diſcern- 
ed, except the very evident one, that the preſent has 
the throat and ſtomach red, which in the preceding 
are yellow. Each has the ſame form and dimenſions, 


' the ſame kind of black collar, ſuſpended as it were by 


a fillet paſſing over the eyes and to the corners of 
the mouth. It inhabits the environs of Malimba in 
Africa, —Pie-grieche Perrin, Vaillant, N* 286. | + 
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AMPELIS, Txz CHATTERER. 

M. Vaillant ſpeaks in the following animated terms 
of the birds of this genus. —On few birds bas nature 
beſtowed ſuch elegant and taſty plumage as on the 
Chatterers. The ſpecies are in general marked with 
colours the moſt beautiful and beſt aſſorted, The 
moſt delightful ultramarine blue, violet, carmine, 
gloſſy green, purple, and the pureſt white, ſeem io 
gifpute-the pleaſure of adorning theſe charming birds, 
already intereſting by the gentleneſs and innocence 
of their manners. Even the black and other dull co- 
hours come in for their thare in ſetting off and en- 
livening by contraſt the bright and ſhining tints. 
But all this magniſicence, this luxury of dreſs, is 
given to the chatterers only for a ſeafon ; that ſeaſon, 
however, returns every year; it is the ſpring, the 
ſeaſon of love. Like many other birds in hot coun- 
tries, the chatterers have their full-dreſs lively only 
jn the pairing-ſeaſon. Their winter garb is as plain 

as their ſummer one is gaudy; and they are then fo 
hard to be diſcriminated, that naturaliſts have not 
only given us as many different ſpecies as theſe birds 
have appearances, but bave even put individuals of 
tbe ſame ſpecies into two or: three different genera. 
Some: alſo have erred by placing the chatterers in 
Africa; they inhabit America only, and chiefly the 
honeſt parts, being feldom met with beyond Braſil on 
the fouth, or farther than Mexico to the north; and 
the term cotinga, appropriated to this genus by the 
French, feems to be a Caribbee word. They appear 
regularly twice a- year in the cultivated parts of Cay- 
emne'and Sutinam,-where they abound, They are at- 
tralted by the ripe fruits; but they feed upon inſetis 
_ alſo; in ſearch of which they baunt tnoiſt places, like 

thethruſhes; hence ſome have confidered them aqua- 
tic birds, and they have been ealled moor-bens, or 
eoots. Others have confounded them with —_ 
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they have no greater reſemblance to: for inſtance, 
Edwards with the manakins, and Salerne with the 
thruſhes ; Klein makes of one of them a ſhrike, of ano- 
ther a ſtarling; and Seba, more abſurdly till, converts 
one of them into a woodpecker. Vaillant ſeems to 
diſtinguiſh the jaſeurs, chatterers, from the cotingas. 

The chatterers (as they are commonly called. by 
us) have a hollowed beak, broad at the baſe; conſe- 
quently a large mouth. The upper mandible is ſome- 
what bent, and ends in a little hook: this has cauſed 
them to be confounded with the thruſhes, to which 
they have ſome reſemblance, and which they follow 
in ſyſtematic order. The feathers of the forehead fall 
down over the noſtrils, which are cut lengthwiſe upon 
the bill; the toes being diſpoſed three before and one- 
behind, and the outer toe before being united to the 
middle as far as the firft joint, like the Pipra, or ma- 
nakin; this has occaſioned them to be confounded 
with that genus, and we ſometimes find, ſays Vaillant, 
the male placed in one genus, the female (whoſe fim- 
ple garb is very different) in another, and the young 
bird (all of the ſame ſpeciey} in another, The tail 


has uniformly twelve feathers; it is ſometimes fork- 


* ſometimes truncaied. The wings are generally 
Ort. | A 10 

It is doubtful whether Vaillant has added any new 
ſpecies to this genus; fince his grand cotinga, hereal- 
ter to be deſcribed, is probably our creſted chatterer; 
and his cotinga cendre is a doubtful ſpecies. But he 
has given very corre and detailed accounts of the 
ſpecies of chaiterers already known; ſome of which 


we ſhall here preſent to the reader, from the Hiſti na- 


turelle des Orſeaun de I Amerique et des Indes. 
The Pomranour CRATTIREA.— This bas been 


already deſcribed in our vol. vii. p. 10g. It is very 


common at Cayenne, where it was called' pacapaca, 
which name Vaillant has preſerved; he has given 
three plates of it, with very minute and corrett de: 


ſeriptions. 0 White 
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White and purple are its only colours. The plu- 
mage of the male varies very much like that of the 
purple throated chatterer, of which more hereafter. 
The male and female are alike in their infancy ; and 
the female adult never changes. The male and fe- 
male, in their perſect ſtate, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from- other ſpecies by the narrowneſs and ſtiffneſs of 
the under. wing-coverts, and forming a gutter, the 
ſmooth elaſtic barbs being all ſeparate, ſo that theſe 
large coverts form a row of ſtiff points, which ap- 
pearing beyond the feathers have a pretty effect: they 
are all ark purple, 'their ribs white ; and the fea- 
thers of the wings are pure white. The tail is ſhort, 
and truncate; the lateral (feathers being as long, or 
very nearly fo, as the intermediate ones. The wings 
are-full, the feathers being very widely barbed. The 
body-feathers are very long. This is a general de- 
ſcription of the ſpecies. We mult now give a diſcri- 
minating account of the adult male and female and of 
the young, ſince the colours vary ſo much, that the 

young might eaſily be miſtaken for another ſpecies. 
The male is of a day purple upon the head, neck, 
mantle, back, upper Ail-coverts, breaſt, and all the 
front of the body ag far as the belly, and alſo upon the 
upper wing-coverts; the lower belly, under tail-co- 
verts, and the tail itſelf, are of a lighter purple than 
the upper ſurface ; but all theſe feathers have a luſtre 
which 1mparts a ſingular beauty to them, and makes 
- them appear in ſome parts as if glazed. The wing- 
quills, except the three laſt, (thoſe neareſt to the body, 
which where vifible are light purple, ) are all as white 
as ſnow; the former have a ſlight edging of brown 
at their extremities. The under wing-coverts are en- 
_ tirely white, which is the ground-colour of all the 
plumage. The bill is reddiſh brown; the eyes dark 
maroon ; feet black brown. Such is the male in 
his perfe& fate, during the ſeaſon of love. Buffon 
mentions 4 a whitiſh ſtreak from the baſe of the bill 
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on each ſide, which paſſing under the eyes, bounds the 
face.“ This, Vaillant ſays, does not exiſt; he appre- 
hends the count was deceived by a mutilated or ill- 
prepared ſpecimen; for, as the feathers are all white 
at their roots, the ravages of inſets might ſoon pro- 
duce white ſtreaks any where. The whole face is of 


a decided purple, and extremely dark; ſo dark indeed, 


that in certain poſitions it appears black. 


The female is rather ſmaller in every dimenſion 


than the male. She differs chiefly in the colours 
of her plumage, which partake of thoſe of the 
young bird, and of the perfect male. The large 
wing-coverts are formed in the ſame manner, but do 
not extend beyond the barbs, nor are they ſo iong 
nor ſo dark in colour. The whole upper ſurface is 
of a brown grey, with a rich vinous tint. The throat, 


front of the neck, breaſt, and all the under parts as far 


as the lower belly, are light purple, through which, 
on the throat and flanks, appears the white which 


conſtitutes the inner or undergpart of all the feathers. 
The under parts of the tail, ay its under coverts, are 
of a vinous grey. The larger wing-quills are dark 
purple; the inner ones browniſh margined with white. 
The bill is browniſh grey; the feet blackiſh; tbe un- 
der wing-coverts are white, and all the feathers are 
white at their roots. This is probably the bird given 
as a variety in vol. vii. p. 104. of this work. The fe- 
wale is very rarely met with in cabinets; for it is to 
be obſerved, that collectors of birds for ſale endeavour 
to caich or ſhoot.thoſe that have the moſt beautiful 
colours, which are generally (and in this ſpecies parti- 
cularly ) the males, becauſe they fetch the belt price; 
hence it is that ſo little is known of the females and 
young. This was deſcribed from a ſpecimen in the 
cabinet of M. Raye of Amſterdam. 


With regard to the young bird, the male and ſe- 


male are perfeUly alike; but ſo different from what 
they are to become, that it is very difficult to know 
2 : | \ them. 
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363 NATURAL HISTORY 
them. Their colour is the moſt ſimple and monoto- 
nous, inſtead of that beautiful purple which is after- 
wards to make them fo much admired. The whole 
upper ſurface is cinereous grey; front of the neck 
and breaſt, flanks, and thighs, lighter ; the middle of 
the ſternum, lower belly, and under tail-coverts, light 
grey; tail and upper wing-coverts brown-aſh. The 
eyes are light brown; bill and feet greyiſh. Such are 


the colours both of male and female when firſt they quit 


the neſt. After his firſt moult, the male exhibits, on 
the ground of his former plumage, a purple ſhade 
fimilar to the adult female. At the ſecond, his colour 
grows darker, and ſo on progreſſively till he has ac- 
quired his full ſplendour and his white feathers, which 


does not happen till the third year of his age. Dur- 


ing his middle-age, he has a motley garb, conſiſting of 
feathers ſome of a brown grey mixed with purple, 
others dark purple, the wings having more or leſs of 
white feathers among the brown ones, but more of the 
former as be advances in his moult. 

- Fhis ſpecies makes ſhort journeys, like the reſt of 
the genus, and approaches cultivated ſpots at different 
times to catch the period of ripe fiuits upon which it 


feeds. At Cayenne and at Surinam they are ſeen re- 


gularly in March and in September. "They alſo fre- 
quent woods near rivers, neſting on high trees. The 
female lays four eggs, which are entirely white, as 
Vaillant was informed upon good authority. — Am- 
pelis pompadora, Gmel. Cotinga pourpre de 
Cayenne, Pacapac, ou pompadour, Buff. Cotinga 
pacapaca, Vaillant's Birds of America and India, 
N® 31, 32, 33. Buffon deſcribes the female by the 
name of Pacapac gris pour pre. 

The Red ChHarTTERtR,—Vaillant objects to the 
name red, which he ſays is not diltinQtive enough; for 
other ſpecies are red, though of different ſhades. Buf- 
fon adopts ouette, which expreſſes its cry, and it is fo 
called by the natives of Caycnne; the A of 
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Guiana call it arara or ap:re; and the European co- 
Joniſts cardinal, which ought to be diſuſed, as being 
long appropriated to a ſpecies of groſbeak, Loxia 
cardiualis, a genus very different from the chatterers. 

Beſides the characters common to the reſt of the 
genus, this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by © a:rounded 
fail, wings not ſo full, and ſmall downy feathers all 
along the inner and hinder par: of the tarſus, or leg- 
bone,” The ſourth and fifth quills of the wing are 
ſhorter than thoſe which immediately precede and fol- 
low them, and alſo narrower, eſpecially the fourth, 
which is the ſhorteſt. This ſingular conformation, 
leaving a vacancy in the middle of 
bably be an hindrance to the ſpeed of this bird in 
flight, eſpecially as the wings are beſides very ſhort 
in themſelves, | : F 

This ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed alſo by its colours, 
The top of the head is covered with narrow: ſtiff fea- 
thers of the brightelt red: though the bird has doubt- 
leſs, as Edwards obſerves, tbe faculty of raiſing theſe 
feathers by a forced contraQion of the ſkin of the head, 


yet they do not form a permanent creſt, as in the A. | 


eriſtatus: at any rate, they look more like a bruſh 
than a creſt, Over and rather behind the eye ap- 
pears a kind of black eyebrow, formed by ſome fea- 
thers of that colour, The ſides of the head; back of 
the neck, and back, are of a dark velvet brown; and 
the ſame colour appears on the breaſt, where however 
it has more of a rufous tint, and on the front of the 
heck lighter and waved with rufous. The ſcapular 
feathers and upper wing-coverts are red brown mar- 
gined with the violet brown of the back. The prima» 
Ty wing-quills are outwardly of a browniſh black, the 
reſt like the ſcapulars. The rump, upper tail-co- 
verts which reach half its length, the under coverts, 
the abdominal region, the bottom of the breaſt, the 
flanks, and the feathers. of the thighs, are of a bright 
[carlet, darker above, than underneath the body. The 
Vor, VIII. No. 207. 3A tail 
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Hail is entirely of the latter colour, except the outer 
margins of the two lateral feathers and the tips of the 
reſt, which are reddiſh brown, forming a bar at the 
ity of the tail; but underneath the colours are 
fainter. Buffon ſays theſe quills are & tipt with black;” 
which muſt he an error, perhaps of the preſs. The 
bill. is browniſh red; feet and nails yellowiſh, feathers 
of the legs very light red; the eyes are ſuppoſed to 
be yellow. N 3 
- 'The female, though the differs materially from the 
male, yet varies not {o much as in the ſpecies we have 
already treated of. The feathers of the top of the 
head are not ſo narrow; and the fourth and fifth 
quills of the wing have nothing peculiar in their make, 
The head is entirely of a brown red, or bronze; 
which laſt is the colour of the tail, the feathers of 
which have the upper part of their ribs brown, under. 
neath white. The back and fides of the neck, the 
back, ſcapulars, all the wing-coverts, and the wings 
themfclves, are olive green, with a flight ſhade of red 
or of brown according to the poſition in reſpeQ to 
the light. The throat, front of the neck, belly, and 
highs, though ſomewhat redder, have the ſame ground- 
colour as the parts we have mentioned; the upper co- 
vetts of the tail are of the ſame colour, but theſe are 
very ſhort, though 1n the full-grown male very long, 
The underplumage ts red, but of a much weaker kind 
- than in the adult male. The nails and feet are yel- 
Jowiſh brown; the lower mandible the ſame, but the 
"upper is a more decided brown. This beautiful 
fpecies is very common throughout Guiana; the 
males are frequently met with in cabinets, the females 
but ſeldom, no doubt becauſe her colours are leſs 
All the ſyſtematic writers have deſcribed this bird, 
but not all under the fame genus. In Gmelin's Lin- 
neus it appears twice, the red and the ſcarlet chatieret 
¶ Vaillant ſays) being the ſame bird, —Ampelis carniſex, 


Ampelis 
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er Wl Ampelis coccinea, Gmelin's Linnæus. Red- bird from 
Surinam, Edwards, Pl. gg. Cotinga ouette, ou apira, 
be Wl Vaillant, N* 37, 38. 
re W The PureLE-BREASTED CHATTERER.—A quel- 
;!“ don has ariſen whether this be a diſtin& ſpecies, or a 
he I variety of the blue-breaſted chaterer, A. terſa. Some 


ers Wl naturaliſts have conſidered the purple-breaſted to be 


to che male; and the blue the female, This opinion, 

however, ſeems confuted by Vaillant, who, makes 
he Wl them two diſtin ſpecies. His reaſons are theſe: 
ve 1. The purple-breaſted is very rare in cabinets ; 
he Wl the blue-breaſted extremely common. This is a ſuffi- 
fh Wl cient refutation of the idea of the blue being the fe- 
ke, nale of the purple-breaſted, ſince we have already 


ze; hid (and aſſigned the reaſon) that the males are the 


of Wl molt plentiful in cabinets. Another regſon why males 
er- are moſt common in cabinets it may not be amils to 
the Wl ſet down here. The females, both of birds and beaſts, 
"gs Wi are much more ſhy and timid; they take to flight at 
red the ſmalleſt alarm, while the males more boldly brave 
| to che muſket and the net; and therefore, if a man were 
nd Bi ſhooting birds and beaſts for ſale, and had determined 
nd- do fire at all that came in his way, be would kill ten 


co- nales for three or four females; © and this,” ſays 


Vaillant, „ I have experienced repeatedly during 
more than thirty years on the great theatre of nature,” 


chatterer inhabits Cayenne; the blue-breaſted is very 


latter the female of the ſame ſpecies, we ſhould find as 
many of one ſex as of the other; whereas there are 
not at preſent more than a dozen of the purple- breaſt- 
ed perhaps in all Europe, while the blue figures in 
every colleQion public and private, to the amount of 


given my attention to ornithology, I have not found 


tions ſent from Cayenne, which I never fail to exa- 
mine; and my correſpondents in that country have 


* 


e 


3. It has not been proved that the purple-breaſted + 


common there. If the former were the male, and the 


more than a thouſand, During thirty years that I have 


one individual of the purple-breaſted in the collecy - 


3A repeatedly | 
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repeatedly told me they never met with it there, 1 
know alſo, that the purple-breaſted chatterer is not to 
be found at Surinam, where the blue ſpecies is as com- 
mon as at Cayenne. - We may conclude therefore, 
that the purple-breaſted, if it really inhabits Guiana, 
is extremely rare, and cannot be the male of a ſpecies 
fo very common. If the blue ſpecies had been the 
bandſomeſt, we might have ſuppoſed that fowlers 
would have tranſmitted it in preference ; but the di- 
rect contrary is the caſe. | 

The purple-breaſted chatterer inhabits Braſil; and 
Vaillant could hear of none but what came from that 
country. It is one third larger than the blue-breaſted 
chatterer, and the bill is thicker in proportion. In co- 
Jours the two birds are nearly alike; but the blue is 
brighter in the preſent ſpecies, and exhibits in certain 
politions ſome greeniſh ſhades on the rump and the 
flanks. But the grand difference is the blue collar, 
which crofles the breaſt from wing to wing, on a beau- 
tiful purple ground, which pervades the whole front 
- of the body. The tail and wing-quills are black, their 
outer barbs fringed with blue.—Ampelis cotinga, 
Gmel. Cotinga cordon bleu, Vaillant, Ne 41. For 
the reſt of the ſynonymes, ſee vol. vii. p. 101. 
There are many varieties of this beautiful ſpecies; 
but they are varieties merely of age, fince no two of 
them are found perfeRly alike ; but have been acci- 
dentally killed when they had attained different de- 
grees of maturity. One of the prettieſt of theſe vari- 
eties is figured in our ſeventh volume, p. 99. It has 
a complete circle of flame-coloured feathers above the 
blue collar; and Vaillant is of opinion, that this ſpe- 
cies, when young, has the whole of the throat, neck, 
and breaſt, flame-colour, and that theſe flame-colour- 
ed ſpots, ſo differently deſcribed by different writers, 
are various ſtates of the ſame bird in caſting off by 
degrees 1ts infant livery. To conclude the diſpute 
relauve to the identity of this ſpecies and the * o 
N | | 1 aillant 
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Vaillant obſerves, that he has ſeen of the blue-breaſted 
Chetterer as many as five hundred ſpecimens, but in 
no one did he ever diſcover the leaſt trace of the 
blue collar which ornaments the purple-breaſted.— 
Variete du cotinga cordon bleu, Vaillant, No. 42. 

The Sitxy CHaTTERER —This ſpecies has been 
correctly deſcribed, vol. vii. 102, from Briſſon. We 
have only to add, from Vaillant, that it is rarely met 
with in cabinets. It inhabits the Maynas, a govern- 
ment of Quito, in South America; and is probably to 
be found neither at Surinam nor at Cayenne, ſince we 
never find it in the packets of birds ſent from Guiana. 
Reaumur ſeems io be the firſt perſon who poſſeſſed 
the ſpecies in France; from his cabinet Briſſon de- 
ſcribed it, and the ſpecimen is now in the muſeum at 


Paris, but dreadfuliy disfigured by fumigations of ſul- 


pbur to deſtroy the inſedts. Similar fumigations have 
almoſt deſtroyed the collection formerly called the 
King of France's Cabinet, Happily, thoſe proceſſes 
are now laid aſide. —Ampelis May nana, Gmel. Co- 
tinga à plumes ſoyeuſes, ou Cotinga du May nas, Vail- 
lant's Birds of America and India; Ne 4g. 

The PurPLE-THROATED CnArTERER.— This is 


a a beautiful ſpecies, about the ſize of a blackbird; the 


largeſt individuals being eight inches in extreme 
length, but ſome hardly attain fix. Rich purple, green 
mixed with aigue-marine and black, are the only co- 
lours which adorn the plumage; but theſe are ſo 
agreeably interwoven and contraſted, as to form one 
of the moſt beautiful objects that adorn our cabinets. 
Purple, with a tint of violet, plays on-the throat and 
front of the neck, forming a kind of cravat, which ter- 
minates circularly at the breaſt, but in ſome indivi- 
duals does not reach ſo low: all theſe feathers are 
white at their roots, but to perceive that colour th 


- muſt beraiſed up. The top of the head, cheeks, wa 


and ſides of the neck, back, rump, upper tail coverts, 
and all the under parts, from breaſt to tail, are of the 
| brighteſt 


. 
f 
f 
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brighteſt aigue - marine green; but this green varies 
wonderfully, being more or leſs ſhining, more or leſs 
n; fometimes it appears blue, according as the 
rays of light fall more or leſs intenſely or obliquely 
upon them; ſo that ſome writers deſignate this colour 
by the name of aigue-marine blue. All the featbers 
of theſe parts being green (or blue) at their points 
only, and having part of their middle abſolutely black, 
the leaſt change of poſition makes the black come more 
into play, eſpecially on the hind-head, neck, and back, 
where, the feathers being more apart, an agreeable 
undulation, à perpetual diverſity, is produced, The 
under part of the body is of a more uniform colour, 
- not only becauſe the green occupies more ſpace, but 
becauſe the feathers he cloſer one over the other; they 
are, however, black in the middle, and light brown at 
their roots, like all thoſe on the upper ſurface, The 
ſcapular feathers are abſolutely black, but each ſur- 
rounded with a green edging, which breaks them off 
like rounded ſcales. The tail; which is ſquare, con- 
fiſts of twelve feathers, of which the firſt on each fide 
is entirely black ; but the others have a ſlight tinge of 
the ſame green as the back all along their outer mar- 
gins. The wings are moſtly black, and when at reſt 
reach but a liule way beyond the ſetting on of the 
tail; but they bave this peculiarity, that their twd 
firſt feathers are very narrow; the firſt of theſe is en- 
tirely black, but the other is margined with green ; the 
reſt are ſimilarly margined on a black ground, and the 
coverts, upper and under, are largely . fringed with 
green; The bill, feet, and nails, are black; the eyes 
brown. Such is the male in bis perfett ſtate ; but he 

undergoes ſeveral changes before he attains it. 
The young bird is of a light brown colour on the 
throat. and front of the neek ; the. breaſt and flanks 
ate of the fame hue; but. with light rufous round their 
ſhowing like ſcales, The belly and under tail- 
covens are moſtly rufous, but variegated with lighter 
arent - 4 | tints, 
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Unts. The top of the head, back of the neck, mantle, 


„„ 77 


are 
bill, 


the head, brealt, belly, &c. ſome of the black feathers 
of the wings are already viſible. It will be readily. 
underſtood, that the bird appears every day ſomewhat. 
different from the preceding evening, becauſe every. 
day the old feathers are giving way to new ones. 
Following the ſame individual in his natural courſe, 


we ſhall at length find him in his full dreſs, his wedding ; 


ſuit as Vaillant calls it; but this he keeps only till the 


following moult, or till his young progeny have flown. 
off to provide for themſelves. Then he loſes bis 
brilliant attire, and becomes ſo like the female, 1 5 | 


we are going to deſcribe,) that, were it not for his 
lize, it would be very difficult indeed to diſtinguiſh 


him; 
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bim; for the females of this genus are always ſome- 
thing leſs than the males. 

The female 1s in general about an inch ſhorter than 
the male, and all her dimenſions are in the ſame pro- 

ftion. In colour ſhe ſeems to participate equally 
with the adult male and the young one, biit rather in- 
Uining to reſemble the latter, as indeed is the caſe 
with moſt birds, The young male and young female 
are alike; hut the female, when once completely 
clothed, never changes her hues. On all the upper 
Rirface The is of a blackiſh brown, with a ſlight tinge 
50 preeh, more evident on the rump and the coverts 
. Of the tail; and ſtill deeper on the margin of each ſea · 

tber. The biggeſt feathers of the large wing-coverts 
are edged” with green; the reſt are rufous at their 
points, with green at their roots; the larger under co- 
Verts are light red. The throat and front of the neck 
are mottled grey, mixed with light green; breaſt the 
fame, but rather darker; the margins of the feathers on 
the upper part of the breaſt, afe faint green, but on 
the lower parts and Hanks reddiſh ; on the lower belly 
and under tail-coverts the colours are nearly the ſame, 
_ the feathers lightly margined with green, The tail- 
feathers are all brown, with a line of green, and 
obſcure rufous at their points. Bill, feet, and 
nails, blackiſh. 

© This ſpecies is very common throughout Guiana, 

ahd eſpecially at Cayenne, whence ſo many bave been 
ſent to Europe, that there is hardly a cabinet without 
one. The males indeed are chie fly tranſmitted, on 
account” of their beauty; the female and young have 
been ſo generally negleQted, that the biltory of this 
ſpecies, indeed of the whole genus, has been in conſe- 
quence very incomplete. For this reaſon we have 
ehlarged much upon this ſpecies, which Vaillant has 
elucidated, with no leſs than four plates. —Ampelis 
Cayana, Gmel, Cotinga quereiva, Vazllant's Birds of 
America and India, NY 27, 28, 29, 30. For the re 
of the ſynonymes, ſee vol. vii. p. 101, The 
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The BLUE-ZREASTED CHATTERER.—Tbis is a 


very beautiful ſpecies, and very common at Cayenne, 
whence they are continually tranſmitted in plenty. 
It reſembles the purple-throated chatterer, A. Cayana, 
but upon a ſmaller ſcale; and undergoes the ſame 
changes at the different periods of its life. But its 
marks of diſtinction have — amply ſhown at p. 374. 

The male, when arrived at its perfect plumage, is of 
a bright ultramarine blue, heightened with an occa- 
onal tint of violet. This reſplendent colour prevails 
all over the head, neck, ſhoulders, back, rump, upper 
and under tail-coverts, as well as on the flanks and 
ſmaller wing-coverts ; the larger coverts are black, but 
margined with the ſame blue. The throat, front of 
the neck, and breaſt, as far as the middle of the body, 
are of a. fine purple inclining to violet. The, wing 
and tail guills are black, moſtly edged with blue; the 
under parts of the wing and tail are black, ſhining or 
glaze with light grey. The eygs are reddiſh, brown; 


ill and;feet black. The male does not acquire theſe - 


rich tints till after his third moult. To fs 534 

The female, Vaillant ſays, has never been deſcribed 
by any preceding writer; and in cabinets is very rare, 
probably for the reaſons we have mentioned elſewhere; 
and, if met with, would probably be taken for a bird 
of another; ſpecies; and perhaps it has already been 
figured, or disfigured by ſome. ſyſtematic writer 
under anpther. genus. This female is ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the; male in all ber proportions; but the 
colour of her bill, eyes, fect, and nails, are ſimilar. 
The top of he. head, back of the neck, mantle, back, 


rump, upper tail and wing coverts, are black, inelining 


to browniſh on the upper parts, and to greeniſn blue 
on the lower, and on the rump,” on which laſt part. it 
is more, apparent, eſpecially in a certain. light; hut 
is monotonous colour is moſt agreeably enlivened 
. by every feather, being tipped with-whize; gn the top 
of the head, the white is very ſcanty, but ii increaſes 
Vor. VIII. No. 207. 3B on 
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on the feathers downwards towards the tail, and on the 
large coverts of the wings it becomes a pretty broad 
patch. The primary wing-quills are blackiſh, the ſe. 
condaries are bordered with rufaus, the reſt with white. 
The tail is black inclining to brown, with a light tinge 
of ruſous at the tips; the ſame is the colour of the 
throat, but in ſome lights a certain tinge of purple is 


perceived. The breaſt and ſides are browniſh black, 


tipped with white ſo as to appear like ſcales. The 
lower belly and under tail-coverts are of a very faint 
red, uodulated with light brown towards the vent. The 
under wing-coverts are reddiſh witha few diſtant ſpots 
of brown; the under parts of the wing-quills bave an 
edging of the ſame eolour on their outer barbs, Such 
is the perfect Rate of the female. Py, 

The young bird reſembles the female adult rather 
than the male. The top of the head, back of the neck, 
mantle, and tail, are of an uniform brown; the upper 
wing and tail coverts, the plumage of the throat, 
breaſt, fides of the neck and head, belly, and flanks, 
are all of a ſimilar brown, with rufous tips like ſcales. 
The wings and tail are underneath of a faint dun-co- 
| loar. The bill and feet are brown. Such is the li- 
very of both male and female when firſt they quit the 

neſt. Atthe firſt moult, the male alone receives a few 
bluiſh feathers in all thoſe parts which are hereafter to 
become entirely blue; and thoſe parts which are to be 
putple, now receive a few tints of that beautiful co- 
Jour. At this moment alſo we may begin to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſexes; and the mixture of colours produces 
a very agreeable effeA.— Ampelis teria, Gmel. Co- 
tinga 1. Vaillant s Bird of America and India, N* 

4 35, 30. | | 5 
b 15 is 3 beautiful (male) variety of this ſpecies 
in the cabinet of M. Temminck at Amſterdam. It is 
d ſtinguiſhed by having on each fide, juſt below 


tte pinion, a large ſpot of vermilion which reaches 


to the middle of the flank. 7 | 
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The CaxuncutaTtiD CHaTTERER,—Bearing in 
mind our account of this bird in vol. vii. p. 105. we 
muſt now obſerve, that we there copied ſome errors 
from Buffon, which have been ſince corrected by 
Vaillant. The caruncle, round, wrinkled, and mul- 
cular, ſprings not from the bill, but from the fore- 
head above the bill, and hangs negligently on either 
fide of the baſe of the bill. Buffon tells us, that this 
caruncle is inflated and raiſed at the will of the bird; 
an error which has ariſen from the manner in which it 
has generally been prepared for ſale, namely by in- 
troducing a ſtick or a wire through the ſkull and pa- 
late into the caruncle, io make it ſtand up. Buffon 
therefore ſuppoſed the part to be hollow. But Vail- 
lant, baving received a complete ſpecimen from Suri- 
nam, in ſpirit of wine, cut the caruncle in two, and 
found it preciſely the ſame as the wattle of the turkey- 
cock, except that it is covered with minute convex 
rounded ſift feathers, juſt like thoſe of the arched 
valve of the peCtinata ſhells; ſo that this part, when 
lengthened and eretted, looks, like thoſe branches 
of madrepora covered with little ſhells which are ſo 
common in cabinets. Nor can we tell whether the 
bird has really the faculty of ereQing this caruncle, or 
only, like the turkey, of inflating and lengthening it 
downwards; the muſcles of which it conſiſts might 
produce either effect. But it is certain that there is 
nd communication, as Buffon aſſerts, between the pa- 
late and the caruncle ; for the caruncle is exactly at 
the beginning of the forehead; and there is a ſmall 
ſocket in that place, and the frontal bone is furrowed 
all along, and divided as it were into two equal parts, 
as may be eaſily felt in paſſing the finger along the 
head. Vaillant therefore ſuppoſes this cavity may be 
intended io receive the caruncle when it riſes; and 
that, inſtead of ſtanding ered, it only lies occaſionally 
flat upon the head. The carunsle, in the ſpecimen _ 
which Vaillant examined, was of a conical ſhape, nine 
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the wings reach about one- third its length. The plu- 


male which had made his firſt moult, and Which 


amined this ſuppoſed female in the Jardin des Platites, 


green, 'mixed with yellowiſh white, growing lightet 
and e the belly and thighs, which are 
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or ten lines long, and four in cireumference at the 
baſe, and ending in a point; but it was ſo elaſtic, that 


might be pulled to the length of near two inches. 


The feathers join when the caruncle is at reſt, but 


when lengthened void ſpaces appear between them, 


as in the Plate. 
The bill is flat, the mouth very large, the legs ſhort; 
the tail a little forked, not (as Buffon afferts) equal; 


mage of the perfett male is of the pureſt white in every 
part, unmixed with thoſe tints of yellow mentioned 
by Buffon, who took his deſcription from a bird that 
had not completed his laft nioult. The bill and feet 
are black; colour of the eyes not known, 
- Buffon ſays the female has the caruncle alſo; which 
is not true; he took his defcription from à young 


reſembles the female in many reſpetts. Vaillant ex- 


at Paris. 


- The female is nearly the ſize of the male; but diſ- 
ſers in colours,' and has no caruncle. The upper 
ſurface is moſtly of a browniſh olive-green ; the |alt 
wing-quills are margined with yellow; the primary 
wing and tail quills are browner, with a delicate edg- 
ing of olive.” The front and under parts are olive 


white llightly tinged with yellow; the under wing and 
tail coverts are white. ' Legs and feet black; the up- 
per mandible is black alſo; the under one yellowiſh 
grey at the baſe, black at the tip. 1 


- 


* This ſpecies is found at Cayenne, and throughout 
all- Guiana; alfo at Braſil. Vaillant was informed by 
his correſpondent at Surinam, that they arrive in that 
country with the other chattexers, feed on the ſame 


. Fruits, and build on the ſame trees; they are fond of 
lloſty trees, and lay four greyith eggs, The ſemale is 


very 
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very. rarely met with in cabinets. De [att firſt deſ- 
cribed the ſpecies.— Ampelis carunculata, Cel. Guira 
panga, ou cotinga blanc, De Laet and Buff, Colin- 
ga carqncule, ou dur Bangs, ae N* 20.40. .... 
ThE Cinzxzous ChATTERER.— This. has none 
of the gay attire of the chatterers in general, and is 
rarely met with in cabinets. It is about the ſize of 


- 


' the purple-throated chatterer ; but its tail, whoſe fea- 


thers are equal, is longer, which gives it a more flen- 
der appearance. The wings reach very little beyond 
the ſetting-on of the tail. The whole upper ſurface is 
of a dark cinereous grey; front and under parts light 
grey, tail-feathers almoſt white underneath, bill, feet, 
and nails, browniſh black; colour of the eyes not 
known. Deſcribed by Vaillant from a ſpecimen in 
the cabinet of M. Dufrene, aſſiſtant-naturaliſt at the 
Paris muſeum. Since the chatterers in 0 have 
ſuch bright plumage, might not this be a female, or a 
young bird ?—Ampelis cinerea, Ency. Lond. Cotin- 
ga cendre, Vaillants Birds of America and India, 
The YELLow CHATTERER.—Above olive-brown; 


FE 


* * 


beneath, rump and lateral tail-feathers pale yellow; 
ſpot on the jaws white. Length fix inches and a half. 
Bill black; legs blackiſh ; belly whitiſh on the hind- 
paris; two upper tail-feathers black, yellow at the 
origin and tipt with yellowiſh, the reſt yellowiſh- 
brown, —Ainpelis lutea, Turton's Linn. 
The GREAT CruarTERER, —This is the largeſt of 
the genus, and hitherto (ſays Vaillant) unknown. It 
is near hftedn inches from the point of the bill to the 
tip of the tail; which is broad and even, all the fea- 
chers being of the ſame. length. The bill is two inches 
long, and, one broad at the baſe; the, mouth therefore 
is Iarge, and beſet at the fides,with Riff hairs. The 
noſtrils, which are about the middle of the bill, are en- 
tirely hid by the delicate feathers which ſpring from 
the forchead. The wings are eight inches long, and 
reach to the middle of the tail, - It has a beautiful 
18 1 N creſt 
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creſt of red and black feathers riſing from the fore · 
head ; and, the feathers on the neck are ſimilar io iboſe 
of the creſt, but longer, and fall looſely down on the. 
breaſt. The head is very large. The upper ſurface 
of the wing and tail feathers is browniſh black, but 
underneath they are light grey. All the reſt of the 
plumage is ſcarlet, of greater or leſs intenſity ; ſo dark 
on the head and back as in ſome lights to appear al- 
moſt black; but the roots of all the red feathers ate 
white. The bill is crimſon; feet and legs almoſt - 
black. Colour of the eyes not known, but ſuppoſed 
The female in this, as in all the ſpecies, is ſmaller 
than the male; but in colours totally different. Her 
creſt is not ſo full, the feathers being ſhorter. The: 
upper ſurface of the body is of a dark cinereous grey; 
the under parts, as breaſt, belly, under tail-coverts, 
&c. are white tinged with cinereous ; the bill, feet, 
and nails, are brown. | an x Ree 
This ſpecies inbabits French and Dutch Guiana; 
and was obſerved by M. Renaud at Surinam, who 
fays it is extremely ſhy, and keeps at a diſtance from 


the haunts of men; it is conſequently a rare ſpecies. 
It feeds on fruits ; but the ſize of its bin and the ſtiff: 
hairs at the corners of the mouth, like the fly-catchers, 
incline Vaillant to think that it feeds on inſets allo: 


| —Grandcotinga, Vaillent's Birds of America and In- 
dia N- 46, 86. 2 


The CxzsTzD CnArTERER of Anzxica.—Thig 
has been (lightly noticed at vol. vii. p. 207. We ſhall 
bere give a more-detailed account of it from the En- 


think the reader will agree with us, as hinted at the be- 


ginoing of this article, p. 365 that it is the ſame with 
t 


e great chatterer juſt deſcribed from Vaillant: it is 
perhaps that bird in what he calls its middle age, i. 
previous to its poſſeſſing its full and complete pla- 
wn Re ad Ib 15 WW 
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The bill is ſhort, a little arched, and of a duſky co- 
jour. Round the baſe of the upper mandible are ſmall 
black feathers, which form a bar reaching beyond the 
eyes, which are of a beautiful red, and ſhine with un- 
common luſtre. It has long feathers on the crown 
of the head, which it can raiſe into a creſt, and let 
fall at pleaſure. The head and neck are of a-reddiſh 
brown or bay colour, the breaſt inclines to white; the 
belly and thighs are of a pale yellow; the covert-fea- 
thers beneath the tail are whitiſh ; the back is of a rich 
brown colour; the rump and covert-feathers on the 
upper fide of the tail, and wings, are of a light aſh-co- 
Tour; the three innermoſt quills on each wing next the 


back bave their inner webs white to the tips; ſeven 
of the middle quills in each — have ſmall oblong 
anging to their tips, 


flat pallets or horny ſubſtances 
of the colour and. gloſs of the fineſt red ſealing-wax; 


Fhatterer of America, Ency. Lond. 


COLIUS, rus COLY. oo 
Our notices of this genus, vol. vii. p. 108, were 


very Icanty; but M. Vaillant has enabled us now to 


ſupply the deficiency, by the following particulars. 

Tube colies live upon fruits only, not meddling with 
grain or inſets. They go in flocks, and do not live apart 
even during the time of incubation; but build their 
nelts cloſe together in th ſame buſh. In the ſame buſh 


likewiſe they collect to rooſt; and they ſleep in a very 


fingular poſture, namely, ſuſpended from the branches, 
head downwards, and as cloſe together as a ſwarm of 
bers; and thus a great many of them are ſometimes 


taken in a lump. They are very ſtupid birds: if one 


be put into an aviary, he ſquats down in a corner, or 
ſulpends himſelf by his feet againſt the ceiling or ſides 


Il ide place, with his head downward, They are ne- 
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the tips of the tail-feathers are of a fine golden yellow; 
and the legs, feet, and claus, are black.—Ampelis 
eriſtata, Gmel. from Miller Illuſtrat. t. 15. C. Creſted 
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ver. ſeen perqhed like other birds, much leſs hopping 
from. branch io branch; neither, are they. nimble 
walkers, for they xeſt upon their legs rather than their 
feet, with their belly on the ground... They are very 
fleſhy, and weigh, twice; as much as ſome. bird that 
look as big; but the ſact is, that ihę colies, baying very, 
mort featbers which lie cloſe io the body, are really 
larger than they appear. Their wings are weak, and 
their flight very dull and beavy; in flying from buſh; 
ig huſh, they ſeem rather to fall than to fly; tar they 
do not preſerye their height in the air, but generally 
aligbi at the bottom, and then climb up, their bill al- 
ſiſting them in the manner of parrots. Birds of prey 
make great havock among them, as they are ſo eaſily 
caugbi, and be ſides are delicate eating. At the Cape 
they are called muys. voogel, mouſe - bird, their plumage 
being ſoft and Glky,.: Theſe birds are extremely in- 
- yurious to the gardens about the Cape; they not only 
eat all kinds of fruit, but defiroy the buds of trees, 
and attack the pot-herbs as fall as they come out of the 
ground: if you lay buſhes over the beds, it is of no 
avail; for theſe birds get in between the flicks or 
branches, and, as they moſtly come in flocks, a bed is 
cleared/ina few minutes. E 

In chis genus the wings are ſmall, and when at reſt 
reach very litile beyond the ſetting-on of the tail. The 
tail conſiſts of twelve feathers very unequal in length; 
the firſt on each ſide being ſo ſmall and weak, as to 
be almoſt uſeleſs, while the two in the middle are 
ſometimes near. a foot long. The plumage of the 
body is in general-{hort and ſoſt, like the hair of «he 
ſmaller.-quadrupeds. The legs are ſtout, the claws 
irongz.the toes are three before and one behind; but 
the: bind one js ſp near to the inner front one, that the 
bird oſten iuros it forward when he fiads it needful in 
climbing or for ſuſpending himſelf; ſo thai this might 
be. called a ſide-toe rather than a, hind-toe. , _. 
M. Vaillant bas given us no abſolutely- new e 
| . * | 0 
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of Coly, be has even reduced the ſeven ſpecies we 
had to five, fince he pronounces the Rayed Coly 
and Panayan Coly to be the ſame, and unites alſo the 
Cape Coly and the White-batked Coly. The follow- 
ing he conſiders to be a variety of the Rayed Coly, 
Rayed Coly with a Black Throat. — This variety, or 
ſpectes, whichever it may be confidered, is the largeſt 
of the genus: it is equal in bulk to the Emberiza 
citrinella, or yellow-hammer ; and its total length, 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, is four- 
teen inches, the tail meaſuring eight. The diſtin- 
guiſhing characters are, “ a black ſtripe round the 
forehead, paſſing between the eyes and the bill, and 
ſtretching over the throat and part of the neck; and 
the legs and feet bright red.” The tuft or creſt is 
light grey ſtained with a vinous tint; the reſt of the 


upper ſurface is brown, darker upon the wings than 


elle where; the ſides of the neck, and moſt of the un- 
der parts, are of a reddiſh brown, with regular but 
faint tranſverſe bars of black. The upper mandible 
of the bill is black ; the lower was yellowiſh white in 
the dead ſpecimen that Vaillant examined; but he 
luſpetts it to have been red in the living bird, from 


the circumſtance of the legs being of a bright red, as 


we mentioned before; the nails are black. Colour 
of the eyes not known, Inhabits Angola and Malym- 
ba in Africa.,—Coliou raye a gorge noire, Vazllant's 
African Birds, No 259. 


LOXIA, Tus GROSBEAK, &c. 


The Sumatra GrosBEAK. — Yellowiſh; front 
and eyebrows pale-yellow ; quill and tail feathers 
black, edged with yellowiſh. Bill pale; irids rufous; 
legs pale. Inhabits Sumatra; five inches long, —Loxia 
hypoxantha, the Sumatra groſbeak, Turton's Linn, 

The As4-HeaDeD GroOSBEAK:—Blackiſh, be- 
neath whitiſh ; head and neck cinereous; tail tipt with 
white. Bill and legs blue. Inbabits India: very 

Vol. VIII. No. 207. 30 ſmall 
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{mall.—-Loxia Indica, the aſh-headed groſbeak, Tur- 
ton, who has changed the name of Gmelin's Indica to 
Boetonenſis. 

The SoctABLE GROSBEAK. - Ruſous brown, be- 
neath yellowiſh ; frontlet black; tail ſhort. Bill black; 
region of the ears yellowiſh ; legs brown. Inhabits 
the interior parts of the Cape of Good Hope: five 
inches and a balf long. Theſe live together in vaſt 
tribes under one common roof, containing their ſeve- 
ral neſts, which 1s built on a large ſpecies of mimoſa. 
— Loxia ſocia, Turton. 

The CEYVLON Grosstak.—Ferruginous-brown, 
beneath purple, waved with black; front and rump 
bluiſh. Bill and legs reddiſh-brown; hind-head, back 
and long quill-feathers brown; tail ruſty-brovn tipt 
with white ; wing-coverts ſlightly edged and tipped 
with white, thoſe neareſt the back with bluiſh-aſh ; vent 
white. Female, head, neck, and body beneath, bright 
ſerruginous; wings brown ; tail beneath aſh-colour. 
Inhabits Ceylon. —Loxia Zeylonica, Turton, from 
Cim. Phy. t. 42. p. 80. 

The Hupson's-Bay GROSBEAEK.— Bron; belly 
white; ſides ſpotted with brown; wing-coverts with 
two red bands. Short, ſtrong, bill and legs brown; 
feathers of the back and rump, ſecondary quill and 
tail feathers, edged with pale ruſous; tail a little fork- 
ed. Inhabits Hudſon's Bay ; five inches * 
Loxia Hudſonica, Turton. 

The CriMsoNn-CRESTED Ras "Y 
wings with a white ſpot; hind-head with a crimſon 
creſt-like band. Bill very thick and ſtrong.— Loxia 
regulus, the crimſon-creſted groſbeak, Turton, from 
Lev. Mu. p. 46. 

The NEW-Hol LAND Grosseax.—Brown; breaſt 
black; bill and rump red; ſides of the body black 
ſpotted with white. Inhabits New Holland. —Loxia 
guttata, Turton, from Lev. Muſ. ii. 48. *c 
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The ReD-numeted GROSBEAK.—Olive-green, be- 
neath yellowiſh-hoary; rump red; legs yellow, (male.) 
Olive-brown, beneath yellowiſh-hoary ; rump pale 

red; legs yellow, (ſemale.) 

Male; bill black; tail-feathers black, the two middle 
ones on the upper ſurface, and eight on the outer edge 


red. Female; bill above black, beneath yellowiſh; wings 


with yellowiſh-white bands; quill-feathers cinereous, 
the eight ſecondary on the anterior edge whitiſh at the 
tips: tail-feathers black, tipt wich white. Inbabits 
Java; length five inches. —Loxia pralina, the red- 
rumped groſbeak, Turton. | 


EMBERIZA, THE BUNTING. 


The YELLow-winGeD BUNTING, — Reddiſh- 
brown, beneath white: breaſt and leſſer wing-coverts 
yellow: throat with a brown band. Bill brown; ſides 


of the head white; quill and tail feathers edged with 


yellow; legs yellow. Inhabits Falkland Iſlands : ſize 
of the yellow hammer.-—Emberiza chryſoptera, Tur- 
ton's Linn. 

The ASTRACAN REep-BuNnTinNG.—White; wings 
duſky ; firſt tail-teathers each ſide white; ſecond half 
white, half black; tail even. Inhabits'Aſtracan, in 
marſhy and reedy places; and is probably a variety 
of the reed-bunting, E. ſchæniclus, vol. vii. p. 160,— 
Emberiza arundinacea, Gmel. from S. G. Gmel. E. 
ſchæniclus, var. 3. Turton's Linn. | 

The IurERIAL BunTinG.—Black; ſhoulders red, 
banded with white ; quill-feathers brown; tail long, 
the middle feathers extremely long. Bill and legs 
duſky-brown ; long tail-feathers reſembling thoſe of 
the paradiſca, and are wanting in the female, and in 
the male in winter. Inhabits Africa. Emberiza im- 
perialis, Turton, from Cim. Phy. 7. tab. g. 

The MixzD BunTinG.—Grey ; breaſt and throat 
blue; belly white. Bill pale, lower mandible at the 
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ſides of the baſe gibbous; body above grey with here 
and there a bluiſh gloſs; feathers of the belly brown 
at the baſe; thighs grey with a few bluiſh feathers; 
legs pale. Inhabits China. —Emberiza mixta, Turton, 


TANAGRA, Tus TANAGER. 


The UNSsOCIAZLE TANAGER,—Green; head and 
body beneath hoary ; eyebrows, ocular band, and one 
acroſs the throat, black. Bill black; legs brown; 
chin white; ſhoulders yellow. Inhabits the thickeſt 
woods of Guiana; is ſolitary, and builds its neſt 
moſtly on the ground. —Tanagra filiens, Turton's Linn. 


FRINGILLA, TRE FINCHES. 


The LULEAN Fincu.—Brown; breaſt and ſhoul- 
ders rufous; wings black with a rufous ſpot; fize of 
the goldfinch; bill brown; head and neck above 
blackiſh-aſh : throat white ; belly and vent whitiſh ; 
wing-coverts with alternate rufous and black bands, 
the laſt white; quill-feathers black ; tail dark cine- 
reous. Inhabits Sweden. —Fringilla Lulenſis, Linn. 
and Gmel. Chardonneret à quatre raies, Buff. Lu- 
lean finch, Penn. and Lai. | 
The Foxxep-TaAilEeD Fincu.—Neck, breaſt, and 
rump, pale yellow; back olive; tail long, forked, 
bluiſh-black ; head with a black pendent creſt. Dr. 
Shaw doubts whether it might not with more pro- 
priety be conſidered as a ſpecies of Muſcicapa, or fly- 
- catcher. Inhabits Ceylon.— Fringilla forficata, Tur- 
ton's Linn. | 

The Lovely FIxcR.— Colour green; chin and 
throat yellowiſh; belly barred with white and black; 
' bill and legs red; tail-feathers blackiſh. Perhaps the 
other ſex of the elegant finch, deſcribed vol. vii. p. 

2 It inhabits India. Fringilla ſormoſa, Turton's 

un. | 

The SHARP-TALLED Finen,—Varied with relans 
| an 
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and brown; eyebrows, chin, and neck*above, rufous; 
tail entire, the feathers all pointed at the tips ; length 
four inches and a half; bill and legs pale; irides 
brown; feathers of the body brown, edged with pale 
rufous ; chin and ſtreak above the eyes pale rufous. 
Inhabits Georgia. — Fringilla caudacuta, Turton's 
Linn, | 

The Gzorcran FIN cE,.— Brown, beneath whitiſh; 
ſmaller wing-coverts wholly, quill and tail feathers on 
the outer webs, rufous ; chin and throat mouſe-colour; 
under the arm-pits a black ſtreak: length fix inches; 
bill duſky ; irides brown; bead brown, a little tumid ; 
middle of the back blackiſh; legs brown. Inhabits 
Georgia.—Fringilla Georgiana, Turton's Linn. 

The CAROLIN A BLACK-FACED FINCH, — Five 
inches and a half long; red-brown; belly white; face 
and peQtoral band black; throat and rump ſcarlet; bill 
and legs browniſh ; wings black ; tail ſhort. Inhabits 
Carolina.— Fringilla Carolinenſis, Turton's Linn. 


MUSCICAPA, Tax FLYCAT CHER. 


Few genera, according to M. Vaillant, have been 
more confounded with others than the flycatchers pro- 
perly ſo called; that is to ſay, thoſe whoſe chief food is 
flies and other inſects caught upon the wing, either 
by lying in wait for them, or purſuing them as the 
ſhrikes do their prey. The ſpecies of this genus, 
therefore, though very numerous, are continually con- 
founded with the pipits, the wagtails, warblers, &c. 

The flycatchers in their habits greatly reſemble the 
ſhrikes, and are to be conſidered as real birds of prey, 
of a lower order, and might be ranked immediately 
after the ſmalleſt of thoſe kinds which purſue birds 
weaker than themſelves, to feed upon their fleſh. 

They are well diſtinguiſhed by a flat bill widening 
towards the baſe; the upper mandible is triangular, 
divided in the middle of its length by a ſharp long 
ridge, which reaching to. the tip forms a hook 


ſimilar in form to that of all the carnivorous tribe. 
- The, 
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The feathers of the front of the head come ve 
forward upon the bill, partly covering the noſtrils, 
which lie very forward, ſo that theſe birds appear to 
have a very long roſtrum, from which charaQter, the 
great Linnæus miſtook one of the long: tailed flycat- 
chers ſor a paradiſe raven. The ſides of the mandi- 
bles are armed with long ſtiff briſtles. 1 uſe the 
word armed,” ſays Vaillant, © fince they are of the 
utmoſt importance to them in their chace after winged 
inſets. Thele briſtles are at the bale of the mandibles; 
they incline obliquely inwards, thoſe of the upper man- 
dible hanging downwards, and thoſe of the lower riſing 
in an oppolite direction, ſo that, when the bird opens its 
bill, they join acroſs, and form a net on each fide the 
mouth; when therefore this bird purſues a fly, if the 
liule animal once gets in the direction of the open 
mouth, it can hardly eſcape, but muſt be engulphed 
by the bird continuing its courle, for it cannot avoid 
the net by turning on either fide. It often happens, 
indeed, when 'the bird ſhuts its mouth to ſecure the 
fly, that the latter is left. on one ſide between the bill 
and the briſtles, and is ſometimes fo fortunate as to el- 
cape ; not very frequently however, for the bird, mil- 
{ing its prey, preſently opens its mouth, and makes a 
chop on that {ide where the poor fly is ſtruggling to 
diſengage itſelf from the net-work, where it is entan- 
gled as 1n a ſpider's web. The noiſe the fly-catcher 
makes in ſhutting its mouth may be diſtindly heard at 
a hundred paces diſtance in calm weather. 

The ſame fierce and cruel diſpoſition may be ob- 
ſerved in theſe birds as in the ſhrikes. Like them, they 
are quarrelſome and revengeful; like them allo they fix 
upon a certain diſtrift, from which they exclude, as 
much as their ſtrength will permit, not only all other 
birds that feed upon inſeQts, but even their own ſpecies. 
They confine themſelves chiefly to one ſpot, and 
upon a bare branch of a ſolitary tree they fit watching 
for their prey, and we may obſerve in all the ſpecies 

of flycatcher that upright attitude which is common, 
| | not 
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not only to the ſhrikes, but to all carnivorous birds, 
and in general to all that remain long in the 
ſame place watching for their prey. The flycatchers 
have the tarſus rather ſhort than long; claws hooked, 
and very ſharp; and the ſole of the foot broad. They 
have large bright eyes, and can diſcern {mall inſets 
at a very conſiderable diſtance. They are naturally 
ſhy, and very difficult of approach ; they have no ſong, 
but utter a ſharp and plaintive cry. 

Vaiilant obſerves, that only one ſpecies of flycatcher 
properly ſo called is known in France, the Muſcicapa 
grilola, or ſpotted flycatcher, which is very common 


in the environs of Paris, but only during ſummer. . 


As for the M. torquata, or collared flycatcher, and 
many others, they do not anſwer the generic charatter, 
nor do they ſeek their food in the ſame manner, but 
run about from tree to tree, and pick out little in- 
ſets and larvæ, like the wagtails, not having the large 
mouth and briſtly network proper for catching inſetts 
on the wing. RO 

Still the manners and habits of the real flycatchers, 


as well as their conformation, are very various, and 


therefore Vaillant divides them into ſeveral ſections. 
Some have beautiful large tufts ; and their tails differ 
greatly in ſhape; in ſome it is ſquare, in others tapered 
or graduated, (etagee,) like our magpie ; ſeveral ſpecies 
have two long filaments in the middle of the tail, like 
ſome of the parakeets ; others have it forked, like our 
ſwallows; while others have filaments on each fide, 
as in ſome of the rollers. In ſhort, all the forms of 
tail which nature has divided among birds in general 
are united in this ſingle genus; a circumſtance which 
greatly facilitates the diſtribution of the ſpecies into 
diviſions. | 

The PARADISE FIYCATCHER.— This beautiful 


ſpecies has been deſcribed by us from Briſſon and , 


Buffon; but Vaillant fays the figure is very incorrect, 
both as to the colour and the ſhape of the bill, which 
rather 
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rather reſembles that of a blackbird than of a 
flycatcher. And both theſe, writers (he adds) have 
deſcribed the female only, or the young male, ſince 
they omit to mention the two long feathers in the mid- 
dle of the tail, which charadteriſe the male of this ſpe- 
cies, in its perſect ſtate. Briſſon, indeed, in his Sup- 
plement, correRs his miſtake by ſaying that the bird 
has a long tail, which Buffon, who confounds this 
ſpecies with another, contradidts. a 

The paradiſe fly-catcher, at its full ſize, preſents 
the figure nearly of our ſparrow, (Fringilla domeſtica;) 
but it is ſomewhat longer, and therefore of a more 
flender appearance. The head is ornamented with a 
tuft, or creſt, conſiſting of Jong Riff feathers, reaching 
more than half an inch farther back than the occiput, 
but not falling down on the neck, as incorreRly re- 
pre ſented in Buffon's plates. See our Plate, vol. vii. 
p. 304. The creſt, the front feathers which come 
down over the noſtrils, and the neck, are dark green, 
which reflect tints of black or of ſteel-blue, according 
as the rays of light ſtrike upon them. The breaſt is 
white mingled with grey, but whiter on the- under 
parts, and quite white on the flanks, belly, thighs, and 
under tail-coverts, The back, rump, wings, and 
tall are bright red, except ſome black about the outer 
edges of the wing-quills. The tail is much tapered, 
and the two middle feathers are ſometimes four or five 
timesas longas the body, evento the length of two-and- 
twenty inches; but in cabinets we find them of various 
lengths, from the circumſtance of the birds ſeldom be- 
ing killed at the time of their feathers attaining their 
full length, which is only at a particular ſeaſon. The 
bill is ſtrongly beſet with briſtly hairs, and is at 1ts 
baſe of a lead-colour ; feet the ſame. In ſeve- 
ral colle&ions the contour of the eye is painted 
red, in ſome blue; but its real colour Vaillant 
Could not decide, not having ſeen the living bird. 


The ſemale is ſomewhat ſmaller ; bas no long 4 
dP thers 


— 
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thers in the tail; red colour not ſo bright, creſt ſmal- 
ler and flatter, but very vilible. | | 
Whether the male has the long feathers in the tail 
only in the pairing ſeaſon is not certain, but it is moſt 
probable. Certain it is, however, that he changes his 
colour; for Vaillant gives us the figure of one entirely 
white, which he affirms to be a male of this ſpecies; 
and he propoſes the following queſtions for the con- 
ſideration of naturaliſts who may have opportunities 
of obſerving the ſpecies in their native haunts: Does 
this bird aſſume a white garb every year at a certain 
ſeaſon; or only once for all at a certain age? Does 
it change from white to red, or from red to white ? 
Buffon had already obſerved this change, and he 
corrects Briſſon for giving the white bird under 
another name, no doubt conſidering it as a diſtinEt 
ſpecies, though he does not ſay ſo. But Buffon, while 
he detects this error, directly falls into another, giving 
the white bird as the female, and the red one as the 
male of the ſame ſpecies; for Vaillant had ſeen white 
males as well as red ones, all with long tails, and fe- 
males reſembling both theſe exactly, except that they 
wanted the two long tail-feathers. © Of this be was 
fully convinced by the diſſection of nine of theſe birds 
ſent him from Columbo in a perfett ſtate by an officer 
. who had ſerved five-and-twenty' years at Ceylon; and 
be obſerved alſo that they had not the thick fleſhy 
eyelid of the preceding ſpecies. + 0 18 
This bird, in its white garb, does not change the 
colour of the head, creſt, and neck; but all the un- 
der ſurface of the body, from the bottom of the neck 
to the under tail-coverts, as well as the back, rump, ' 
and upper coverts of the tail, are as white as ſnow; _ Wb 
the ſcapulars are white alſo, but the ſides of the quills e 
are black; the ſmaller and greater wing-coverts are 


1 
partly black and partly white, as well as the quills of We, | 
the wings, producing an. agreeable mixture of thoſe - 1959-0 
two colours in longitudinal ſtripes. The two long Rm 

Vor. VIII. No. 208. 3D . middle 1 
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middle-feathers of the tail are entirely white, except 
that the ribs of the quills are black; and frequently 
they have a black ſpot at the end. The lateral tail- 
quills are moſtly white; like the middle ones, their 
Tibs are black, and they have a black line on their 
outer barbs, which line becomes broader as the fea- 
| her approach the centre. Bill and legs bluiſh, as 
ore. 
The female has leſs black, the ſtripes being leſs 
viGble;; her creſt alſo is ſmaller. Buffon deſcribes 
the white bird as being larger than the red one, a va- 
Tiation which Vaillant could not diſcern; but in cabi- 
nets much difference may be obſerved in their lize, 
as well as in that of all birds, from the ſtretching more 
or leſs of their ſkins in ſtuffing them. Some difference 
will appear in their colours if they are killed when 
their moult or change is not complete; then their ap- 
pearance partakes more or leſs of red or white. 
T be female defcribed by Vaillant was almoſt en- 
tixely white; yet not without a tinge of red, more 
evident on the tail and wings. On the contrary, the 
male was almoſt entirely red, but the two long tail-fea- 
ibers were equally divided between red and pure 
"white. Vaillant {aw many of the ſpecies thus diſlin- 
gviſhed, But the changeableneſs of the colours has 
cauſed much confuſion in the deſcriptions of this bird, 
upon which Vaillant inſiſts at great length. He ſays 
that it is well deſcribed by Seba, tom. i. p. 48. No 5. 
except that the creſt is too large; and that Edwards 
has given the white variety in bis N 113.and the red 
one in bis Gleanings, No 324. though he places it 
among the birds of paradiſe, on account of the two 
long featbers in the tail. Muſcicapa paradifi, Gmel. 
Gobemouche huppe du Cap, G. blanc huppe du Cap, 
Briſſon, Pl. 41. fig. 1, 2. . Moucherolle huppe à tete 
couleur d'acier poli, Vardiole, Buff. Corvus pa- 
radiſi, Linn. edit. x. Pied bird of paradiſe, Edu. and 
Ray. Gobemouche tchitrec - be, Vaillant, N' 144, 
n 8 5 {2 ..- THe 
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The Muyrtazsis FIYcATCEER.— This was met 
with by Vaillant on the coaſt of Natal, near Caffraria; 
alſo in the Ifles of Bourbon and Madagaſcar; it is 
probable they inbabit the whole eaſtern part of the 
continent of Africa inclining towards the line, but not 
nearer to the Cape than lat. 28 or go. Vaillant ac- 
knowledges the accuracy of Briſſon's deſcription, (ſee 
our Nat. Hift, vol. vii. p. 305.) and, as the neſting 
ſeeſon was paſt when he met with the birds, being able 
to procure neither neſt nor eggs, he adds no particu- 
culars on that head. M. mutata, Gmel. Schet roux, 
Vaillant, No 147. 

The variety called the green-and-cheſnut fly- 
catcher is made by Vaillant a ſeparate ſpecies, un- 
der the name of Schet noir, Ne 148. 

The Crovpzp FrycaTtcars, Vaillant deſcribes 
this as a new African ſpecies; he calls it nebuleux, 
clouded, though the general plumage is as white as 
ſnow, except the wings and tail, which are quite black, 
ſo that perhaps a more appropriate name might have 
been ſeleQted. It inhabits only the Great Namaquois 
country, and ſeems confined to the borders of a river 
called by that people the, Fiſh River; (which how- 
ever mult not be confounded with a river of the ſame 
name in Caffraria.) It baunts the foreſts of mimoſa- 
trees which run near that river almoſt in its whole ex- 
tent. This bird is very nimble, and hard to be got, 
becauſe it prefers thoſe trees whoſe roots are waſhed 
by the river, and molt frequently perches on the 
brancbes that overhang the water, by which means it 
procures an ample ſubſiſtence, as it feeds only upon 
little flies that frequents moiſt places. It builds alſo 
a neſt at the end of a branch near the water, ſo that it 
is dangerous to get at them; and Vaillant could pro- 
cure this beautiful ſpecimen only by ſending his ſer- 
vant into the water, who ſwam towards their retreats, 
and ſhot them in that ſituation. 

Ot the clauded flycatcherthe bill is longer and leſs 


3D 2 flatted 
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flatted than in the preceding ſpecies, the legs are lon. 
ger; it has no. creſt, yet the head is larger. The 
mandibles are not furniſhed with that abundance of 
Riff hairs which are ſo uſeful to the flycatchers pro- 
perly ſo called for ſecuring their prey, the common 
flies; for this ſpecies feeds by choice upon thoſe 
ſmall flies or gnats which appear in vaſt quantities to- 
gether, and are therefore more eaſily caught and re- 
- tained than a common fly ſingly on the wing, but 

which the common briſtled flycatchers attain ſo dexte- 
Touſly, Vaillant therefore conliders this and the fol- 
lowing as belonging rather to the genus Motacilla 
than to that, of the Muſcicapa; he ſays they might 
very properly follow the African warblers, under the 

title of « Warblers or wagtails with long tails,” 
This ſpecies is about the ſize of the preceding, 
but rather ſtouter in the body. The tail is — 
the two middle feathers being nearly four times the 
length of the reſt ; they are narrow at their origin, 
and diminiſhing in breadth to the end, where of courſe 
they are very thin, and have-more flexibility than in 
the preceding, and fall into a bend with their length. 
The bill, feet, and nails, are black; the eyes nut- 


brown. 


The female is ſmaller than the male; and, where 
be is white, ſhe is light brown, lighter ſtill on the fore- 
head, throat, and belly; the. wings and tail are black 
as in the male, but not of ſo deep a black. But ſhe 
is diſtinguiſhed, as are all the females of long-tailed 
birds, by wanting the two long tail-feathers. During 
winter the mate alſo loſes his white colour and his 
two long feathers, and can hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
from the female, The neſt is generally at the endof 
a branch hanging over the water; it conſiſts of the 
tender ſtems and twigs of plants wrought in with 
.mols and the very thin fibres of the roots of plants. 
Tbe eggs, five in number, are green dotted with 

brown. The male ſhares. with the female the m_ 
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of incubation, and utters a very {mall note, tcherit,— 
Gobemouche nebuleux, Vaillant, Ne 149. 

The BLAck-BREASTED FLYCATHER,.—Black and 
white are the prevailing colours in this ſpecies alſo, 
but differently diſpoſed. The head, back of the neck, 
mantle, and a large patch on the breaſt, are entirely 
black; the throat and all the under parts of the body 

white; the ſcapulars, back, and wings, brown; but a 
large patch of white appears near the middle of each 
wing, formed from a part of ſome of the. great ſcapu- 
lar feathers, the laſt wing-feathers, and part of the 
outer. barbs of the mid-quills; alſo a ſmall white ſpot 
on the rims of the three primary feathers, and another 
near the pinion. The lateral tail-feathers are of a fine 
black edged with white; they are ſomewhat tapered, 
but the two middle feathers exceed theſe.in length 
by almoſt three times the length of the body; they are 
entirely white, and ſo extremely thin, as to be conti- 
nually in motion by the leaſt breath of wind; and it 
is very difficult to procure a ſpecimen with theſe fea- 
thers entire, as the leaſt rubbing injures their barbs or 
breaks them. The bill, feet, and nails, are black; 
the iris brown. The bill is ſhorter, not ſo ſtrong 
the feet ſhorter, and the tail leſs tapered, than in 
the preceding; which will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
the two ſpecies, 

The female wants the two long tail-feathers, as ob- 
ſerved before; her breaſt-plate is red inſtead of 
black; her black in every part is leſs dark, and the 
white ſpot in the middle of the wing is not ſo large. 
The young male reſembles the female; and the adult 
male loſes his long feathers and black breaſt in the 
rainy ſeaſon, and is to be diſtinguiſhed from the female 
only by his ſize. „ 

Vaillant found this ſpecies near the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn in the country of Coraquois and Kabobi- 

quois; he did not diſcover its eggs or neſt, nor the 
name it bears in theſe countries. —Cordon-noir, Vail. 
lant's African Birds, vol, iii. N' 150. The 
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The Sorr-TAIIED FLYCATCHER.—Specific cha- 


radter, above brown, beneath ferruginous; throat (of 
the male) blue; tail long, wedged, with looſe webbed © 
feathers. Bill browniſh black; head (of the male 
only) with a pale azure bar from the baſe of the bill 
over the eye; front and cheeks ferruginous; middle 
of the belly nearly white; feathers of the back and 
rump long; ſoft, ſilky ; wings ſhort, browniſh-black, 
edged with rufous brown; body above ſtreaked with 
browniſh-black; tail above four inches long, the 
ſhafts black, ſlender, and armed each fide with minute, 
ſlender, black filaments, like hair. Inhbabits marſhy 
places of New South Wales; lives among long graſs 
and ruſhes, in which it hides iiſelf very dextreouſly ; 
three inches long. Muſcicapa malachura, the ſoft- 
tailed fly-catcher, Turton, from the Linn. Tran. vol. 


| by. p. 240. 


The SMALL AFrrican FLYCATCHER, — This 
pretty flycatcher is the ſmalleſt of the genus, at leaſt 
in Africa; it ſeems to form a conneRing link between 
the fig-caters and the flycaichers; the tarſus is longer 
than in the latter, and thus approaches the former; but 
the bill is more triangular. and flat, and the mandibles 
are furniſhed with hairs like the reſt of the flycatchers. 
The preſent fpecies is extremely nimble in purſuing 
flies and ſwarms of gnats; but in the heat of the day, 
when the flies are at reſt, they ſeek their prey in the 
trees, and feed upon moths, ſpiders, and any .inſes 

they can find. The male is betrayed among the leaves 
by a little cry zizizit; but is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
on account of his agility and ſmall ſize, being not larger 
than our ſmall long-tailed titmouſe, which he reſembles ' 
in ſhape. The tail is tapered, white at the fides, black 
in the middle. The firſt of the great wing-quills are 
black, the laſt partly white, which is the colour of the 
2 coverts and part of the ſmall. The eye is of a 
; red brown, the effect of which is heightened by 

a large black ſpot, which, from the corner of - | 
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mouth runs acroſs the eye quite to the ear; this black 
ſpot joins on one fide to a ſtripe of white which runs 
over the eye; and on the other to the throat, which is 
white, as are all the feathers which cover the ſternum, - 
the flanks, the belly, and under part of the tail. There 
is a ſmall ſtripe of red in the middle of the throat, and 
another under the belly; they look like blood iſſuing 
from a wound, and more ſo when you move back the 
feathers, as the under feathers are redder. The reft 
of the plumage is of a bluiſh grey; the bill and toes 
are black, the feet brown. The female differs in the 
faintneſs of ber colours, her inferior ſize, her tail which 
is ſhorter; and the red ſtripes we juſt mentioned are 
not at all apparent till the feathers on thoſe parts of 
the throat and ſternum are removed, : 
This ſpecies inhabits Caffraria ; but more plen- 
tifully among the Great Namaquois, and eſpecially 
about the Great or Orange River. Vaillant had not 
the good fortune to meet with a neſt of this ſpecies; 
the ſavages informed him that they neſted in the 
thickets, and that their eggs were white; but he ſays 
he gave little credit to their teſtimony, having often 
been deceived by them. —Gobe-mouche mignard, 
Vaillant, N* 154. | | 
The Oxanor.—This is a beautiful ſpecies, not 
African, but in many particulars like the preceding; 
the tail, however, is much more tapered, all the fea- 
thers differing in length except the four middle ones, 
which are alike and longeſt. This was ſent from 
Ceylon to M. Vaillant, by M. Temminck, caſhier 10 
the Dutch India Company. Its babits and manners are 
not known; but, from its ſimilarity in many reſpects 
with the preceding, there is little doubt but its way of 
life is ſimilar alſo. 2 * 
The oranor is larger than the ſmall African fly- 
catcher, being nearly the ſize of our goldfinch ; hut 
the tail is as long as the body. The head, throat, 
back of the neck, ſcapulars, and mantle, are black _ 
| a glols 
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The Sorr-TAIIZD FLYCATCHER.—Specihe cha- 
rater, above brown, beneath ferruginous; throat (of 
the male) blue; tail long, wedged, with looſe webbed 
feathers. Bill browniſh black; head (of the male 
only) with a pale azure bar from the baſe of the bill 
over the eye; front and cheeks ferruginous ; middle 
of the belly nearly white; feathers of the back and 
rump long; ſoft, ſilky ; wings ſhort, browniſh-black, 
edged with rufous brown; body above ſtreaked with 
browniſh-black; tail above four inches long, the 
ſhafts black, ſlender, and armed each fide with minute, 
flender, black filaments, like hair. Inhabits marſhy 
places of New South Wales; lives. among long graſs 
and ruſhes, in which it hides itſelf very dextreouſly; 
three inches long. —Muſfcicapa malachura, the ſoft- 
tailed fly-cateber, Turton, from the Linn. Tranſ. vol. 
iv. p. 240. a 

The SMALL AFRICAN FLYCATCHER, — This 
pretty flycatcher is the ſmalleſt of the genus, at leaſt 
in Africa; it ſeems to form a conneRing link between 
the fig-caters and the flycaichers; the tarſus is longer 
than in the latter, and thus approaches the former; but 
the bill is more triangular and flat, and the mandibles 
are furniſhed with hairs like the reſt of the flycatchers. 
The preſent fpecies is extremely nimble in purſuing 
flies and ſwarms of gnats; but in the heat of the day, 
when the flies are at reſt, they ſeek their prey in the 
trees, and feed upon moths, ſpiders, and any . inſeQs 

they can find. The male is betrayed among the leaves 

by a little cry zizizit; but is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
on account of his agility and ſmall ſize, being not larger 
than our ſmall Jong-tailed titmouſe, which be reſembles ' 
in ſhape. The tail is tapered, white at the ſides, black 
in the middle. The firſt of the great wing-quills are 
black, the laſt partly white, which is the colour of the 
2 coverts and part of the ſmall. The eye is of a 
PE red brovn, the effect of which is heightened by 
a large black ſpot, which, from the corner of - | 
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mouth runs acroſs the eye quite to the ear; this black 


g 


ſpot joins on one fide to a ſtripe of white which runs 
over the eye; and on the other to the throat, which is 


white, as are all the feathers which cover the ſternum, - 


the flanks, the belly, and under part of the tail. There 
is a ſmall ſtripe of red in the middle of the throat, and 
another under the belly; they look like blood ifſuing 


from a wound, and more ſo when you move back the 


feathers, as the under feathers are redder. The reſt 
of the plumage is of a bluiſh grey; the bill and toes 
Are black, the feet brown. The female differs in the 
faintneſs of ber colours, her inferior ſize, her tail which 
is ſhorter; and the red ſtripes we juſt mentioned are 
not at all apparent till the feathers on thoſe parts of 
the throat and ſternum are removed, 
This ſpecies inhabits Caffraria ; but more plen- 
tifully among the Great Namaquois, and eſpecially 


about the Great or Orange River. Vaillant had not 


the good fortune to meet with a neſt of this ſpecies; 
the ſavages informed him that they neſted in the 
thickets, and that their eggs were white; but he ſays 
he gave little credit to their teſtimony, having often 
been deceived by them. —Gobe-mouche mignard, 
Vaillant, N* 184. | | 

The Oxanor.—This is a beautiful ſpecies, not 
African, but in many particulars like the preceding; 
the tail, however, is much more tapered, all the fea- 
thers differing in length except the four middle ones, 
which are alike and longeſt. This was ſent from 
Ceylon to M. Vaillant, by M. Temminck, caſhier 10 
the Dutch India Company. Its babits and manners are 
not known; but, from its ſimilarity in many reſpects 
with the preceding, there is little doubt but its way of 
life is ſimilar alſo. 


-E 


The oranor is larger than the ſmall African fly- 


catcher, being nearly the ſize of our goldfinch ; but 


the tail is as long as the body. The head, throat, 
back of the neck, ſcapulars, and manile, are black with 
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a gloſs of bluiſh grey. The four mid-quills of the 
tail are black; ſo are the wings, but with an orange- 
coloured ſpot. The lower part of the neck, breaſt, 
belly, and under tail-coverts, are of a beautiful red, 
with a few daſhes of a darker red; the rump, the la- 
teral tail-feathers and upper coverts, are red alſo; but, 
as the down and under parts of theſe feathers are 
white, this colour ſoftens the red when the feathers 
are diſplaced or any way agitated. The bill, feet, and 
nails, are dark brown; colour of the eyes not known. 
The female is about the ſize of the male; indeed 
it appeared rather larger; but, as Vaillant had only 
ſtuffed birds to judge from, it was impoſſible to tell, 
fince much depends upon the preparation, and no one 
mult pretend to ſpeak deciſively as to proportions 
unleſs he has the perfett birds before him. As for 
the colours, they are ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the fe- 
male at firſt fight from the male. The head, back of 
the neck, mantle, ſcapulars, and back, are greyiſh, 
inſtead of black; the forehead is white, or very faintly 
red ; the tail is ſhorter, but tapered in the ſame man- 
ner, and the lateral feather a fainter red; the rump, 
and upper tail-coverts, are as bright as in the male; 
the ſpot on the wing is of a very faint orange ; the 
throat, neck, and all the under parts of the body, ſtill 
fainter. The feet and legs are light brown; the four 
mid-quills of the tail are black, as in the male. After 
all, Vaillant cannot fay poſitively whether this ſpeci- 
men, which he has deſcribed as a female, may not be 
a young male. | ; ; | 
This ſpecies bears ſome reſemblance to the M. ru- 
ticilla, or black-and orange flycatcher, vol. vii. 291. 
by Buffon called petit noir aurore : this Jaſt is much 
ſmaller than the oranor, and its tail is not tapered. 
Another- bird which it greatly reſembles in colour, 1s 
the Parus Malabaricus, or Malabar titmouſe, firſt made 
known by Sonnerat, tom. ii. 204. but very imperfealy 
deſcribed ang erroneouſly: figured. Vaillant —_— 
Is inclines 
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inclines to think it the ſame ſpecies with the oranor. 
See vol, vii. 442. of this Nat. Hiſt -Gobe-mouches 
oranor, Vaillant, N* 155. | 

The PurxeLE-THROATED FLYCATEHER,—Vall- 
lant places this among the chatterers. For our deſ- 
cription of it, ſee vol. vii. g17. Vaillant obſerves, 
that it frequents foreſts, but feeds only on fruits, and 
therefore cannot be a flycatcher ; builds on large trees 
a very wide neſt, wherein the female lays four eggs. 
It expreſſes diſtinaly the words pi-hau-hau, but not 
with a ſharp cry as Buffon aſſerts, for it would not be 
poſſible to articulate hau-hau, which are guttural ſyl- 
lables, ſharply. The eyes are reddiſh brown ; bill 
lead-colour ; feet and nails black. The wings are 
large, and reach two thirds the length of the tail, the 
Outer feather of which on each ſide is rather ſhorter 
than the reſt. Briſſon deſcribes the wings as reaching 
to the end of the tail, a miſtake which aroſe no doubt 
from his meeting with a ſpecimen badly prepared. 

The female is ſomewhat ſmaller, and differs only in 
wanting the purple throat, that part being. entirely 
black like the reſt of the plumage. The firſt plumage 
of the young male is the ſame; at his firſt moult he 


begins to have a few pale-red feathers on ſome parts of 


his neck; there is a ſpecimen in this Rate in the nati- 
onal cabinet at Paris. The brightneſs of the throat 
is not complete till the third year. This ſpecies is 
very common throughout Guiana, 3h thay be ſ-en in 
almoſt every colle&tion—Muſcicapa tubricollis, Gmel. 
Cotinga piauhau, Vaillant's Birds 6) America and In- 
dia, No 47, 48. | eg 5 

The CxESTED FLycatcyutr,—This ſpecies has 
been already deſcribed, vol. vii. 191. but, according 
to Vaillant, not correaly. He calls it *chitrec, fo 
named from its cry by the coloniſts, of the Cape 
about the river Duywenhock, where” it is firſt met 
vith, He does not object to the flarhe given it by 


Vol. VIII, No, 208. 3 ' a N ; Briſlon, 
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Briſſon, gobe-mouche huppe du Senegal, becauſe it is 
really met with in that part of Africa alſo. But Briſ- 
ſon appears not to have ſeen the ſpecies in its moſt 
perſeli ſtate, ſince he omits to mention the long tail 
which diſtinguiſhes the male, but only in the ſeaſon 
oh, ß ä 1 
The tchitrec is about the ſize and ſhape of our 
goldfinch, but ſome what longer. The two middle 
tail-feathers of the male are extremely long at a par- 
ticular ſeaſon. Beſides his long tail, the male is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a broad, thick, fleſhy, eyelid; it is 
moveable, and of a fine. blue colour, encircling the 
eye, and ſhaking about, as in ſome ſpecies of pigeons; 
hE has alſo a beautiful tuft or creſt, the feathers of 
which have but narrow barbs at their origin, but 
ſpread out and increaſe as they riſe. This creſt is 
dark green, which, according as the rays of light in- 
tervene, takes ſometimes the blue gloſs of poliſhed 
Reel; the ſame colour prevails over the neck, face, 
and breaſt, where it becomes leſs ſhining, and changes 
to ferruginous grey on the ſternum, and at length to 
white on the thighs, lower belly, and under tail-co- 
verts. The back, wings, and tail, in ſhort the whole 
upper ſurface, are of a bright red; only the large 
 wing-quills are tipped with black. The tail conſiſts 
of twelve feathers, of which, five on each fide are ta- 
pering, and form exactly the ſhape of a ſpear-head: 
but the two middle feathers are very long, being com- 
monly, when at the full-extent of their growth, three 
times the length of the body. The bill is blue at its 
origin, black at the point; the legs and claws are 
bluiſh, the nails black. 4 % 2-4 
The female is rather ſmaller; her creſt is not ſo 
large, nor her colours ſo bright. Her face, neck, 
| breaſt, and under parts of the body, are fer- 
ruginous grey; the lower belly and under tai]-co- 
verts are of a duller white; the red on the back, 
wings, and tail, are not ſo ſtrong, and particularly have 
S not 
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not the ſhining gloſs of thoſe parts in the male; the lid 
which encircles the eye is narrower, thinner, and of a 
paler Hue. But what particularly diſtinguiſhes the 
female 1s the tail, the two middle feathers of which 
never, at any time of the year, extend beyond thoſe 
which are next to them, And it muſt be obſerved, 
that, after the pairing ſeaſon, the male, at his moulting, 
loſes his two long feathers; and, during all the rainy 
ſeaſon, his tail is not to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
the female; his beautiful blue eyelids alſo fink ſo as 
to be hardly viſible. He may ſtill however be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his ſize, his creſt, and his plumage, 
which always retains a gloſs never ſeen in the female. 
But the male, when young, cannot be diltinguiſhed by 

his exterior from the female. 
This ſpecies is very plentiful along the eaſtern. coaſt 
of Airica, from the Duywenhock to the land of Caf- 
fres; it is abundant alſo on the borders of the Sondag 
and Swartkop; but never near Cape-town. The 
wale and female are rarely apart, even in the rainy 
ſeaſon, which may be called the winter of that coun- 
try. They inhabit the woods, and prefer living in 
high trees, for they rarely alight upon ſhrubs or on 
the ground. The males are very quarrelſome; they 
fight almoſt as often as they meet; five or fix will be 
ſometimes purſuing one another in a line; and, as 
their tails are very long, that 1s the part which com- 
monly ſuffers; as ſoon as one catches his adverſary 
by the tail, he never quits him till he pulls out a fea- 
ther, or at leaſt a piece of one, ſo that it is uncommon 
to kill a male with his tail unmutilated. Furthermore, 
the bird, in flying among the branches of trees in pur- 
ſuit of winged inſets, is continually liable to wear or 
break the long feathers of the tail. In ſhort, it is ſo 
difficult to meet with this bird in full perfeQion and 
beauty, that, of one hundred and four, males which M. 
Vaillant ſhot, he declares he found but fourteen un- 
Injured, F 
| 3 E 2 The 
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The neſt, which Vaillant, from the teſtimony of one 
of his ſervants, concludes to belong to this ſpecies, is of 
a remarkable conſtruttion, perfeQly reſembling a horn 
ſuſpended point downwards, between the forks of a 
branch. It was two inches and a half wide at its 
greateſt diameter, which diminiſhed almoſt to a point 
downwards, and bending at the ſame direQion. Its 
length, following its curvature, was eight inches, but 
the chord of the arc only fix, It were hard to ac- 

count for the fabrication of ſuch a neſt, ſince three 
parts of it ſeem entirely uſeleſs, the portion which 
was to contain the eggs being only three inches deep. 
It was formed of the filaments of the bark of ſhrubs 
interwoven; there was no ſoft lining, either of down, . 
wool, or hair; the eggs were not laid, nor was the neſt 
complete, for the birds were at work upon it when 
it was taken away. It was probably intended to have 
been covered in, ſo as to leave a very ſmall hole at 
top; but this is only conjetture.—Myſcicapa criſtata, 
Gmel. Gobe-mouche tchitrec, Vaillant's African 
Birds, Ne 142, 143. . 
The MaxTLEeD FTyScATCHER.— This ſpecies is 
of the ſize and proportions of the preceding, but it 
has not the long tail-feathers which Vaillant diſcavered 
in that ſpecies. It has a very beautiful creſt, which 
It raiſes at the ſame time that it ſpreads out its tapered 
tail in the manner of a peacock. The general reſem- 
blance this bears to the tchitrec (crefled flycatcher) 
cauſed Vaillant once to miſtake it for that ſpecies, be- 
cauſe he firſt met with it in the rainy ſeaſon, when the 
tchitrec loſes thoſe long feathers which diſtinguiſh it; 
but, as he afterwards found them in other parts and in 
the love-ſealon, he was convinced that the preſent was 
a diſtinct ſpecies, never furniſhed with thoſe feathers; 
which ſhows, he ſays, how dangerous are conjedtures, 
even the moſt probable, in natural hiſtory. On the 
borders of the Swartz-kop and the Sondag, be met 
with both ſpecies in their full livery, = 
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The creſt and neck are, in the male, of a ſhining 
black, enriched with a beautiful ſhade of blue which 
comes down on the front of the neck; the mantle, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, are of a bluiſh grey; a 
broad ſtripe of white runs acroſs the wing; of which 
the feathers in general are black, edged along with 
bluiſh grey. The tail is a little tapered, and of the 
ſame colour, The under pluwage is in general white 
tinged with bluiſh grey. The bill and feet are bluiſh 
black; the iris brown. The mouth is briſtled, like 
the genuine flycatchers. 

The female is ſomewhat leſs; her creſt not ſo full 
nor ſo dark ; the hinder part of her neck, back, breaſt, 
and tail-coverts, are bluiſh grey ; the throat and front 
of the neck are ſpotted with faint black upon a cine- 
reous ground, the belly white; the wings and tail are 
light brown; the feet, bill, and eyes, are lighter than 
thoſe parts in the male, | 

This ſpecies was met with in the Anteniquois for- 
eſts, and in the mimoſa woods of Caffraria, It is not 
ſo ſhy as ſome of the preceding ſpecies. © A pair of 
theſe birds,” ſays Vaillant, (came habitually into my 
tent every day at the ſame hour, while I was encamped 
on the edge of a foreſt, They perched on my chair, 

on the edge of a trunk, or upon my table; and caught 


all the” flies that came near them. I ſeveral times 


| ſeized the male, but, when I let him go, he returned 
as uſual. The male had a ſharp cry, ſchrret ſchrrei, 
which I imagine to be his call; for, when the female 
ſeemed unwilling-to enter my tent, the male began to 
repeat this note, and ſhe came in preſently. I was 
never able to diſcover the neſt of this ſpecies.” — 
Gobe-mouche mantele, Vaillant, No 131. 
The SyxcTacLeD FLYCATCHER. — The eye- 
| brows, ſor ſo they ſhould be called rather than ſpec- 
tacles, ſince they do not go round the eyes, are broad 


and white, This ſpecies haunts the great foreſts 


about the Gamtoo river, and has not been met with 
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in any other canton of; Africa; it is ſomewhat ſtouter 
and larger than the- preceding, and not creſted, Its 
broad flat bill is furniſhed with very long ſtiff hairs, 
which dencte a genuine flycatcher. Its colour would 
be very monotonous, but for the white eyebrows we 
have mentioned, ſome black on the front of the neck, 
and the white ſpots at the ends of the three feathers on 
each fide of thc tail, which is much tapered. The 
black or brown collar is ornamental, as it lies on the 
white ground of the throat and breaſt ; the under parts 
of the body, as far as the under tail-coverts, are alſo 
white. All the reſt of the plumage is uniformly 
brown. The upper mandible is black, the under 
whitiſh'; feet and nails light brown, eyes darker. 
The female is rather {mailer than the maie ; her eye- 
brows hardly viſible, and no appearance at all of the 
dark collar; the white of the under ſurſace is much of 
a greyiſh tinge; the brown of the upper ſurface is 
fainter and more delicate. F | 

This bird has the faculty of ſpreading out his tail 
into a fan, and laying it almoſt upon his back. His 
note is a {harp cry, like ſome of the preceding ſpecies. 
They frequent the higheſt trees, on the tops of which 
they lie in wait to catch the flies that come within their 
reach. Their neſts they probably conceal very care- 
Fully; for Vaillant never could find one, though he 
was in that country about the time of their incubation. 
— Gobe-mouches, a lunettes, Vaillant, N* 152. 

The Azuxz FIYCATCHER.— Upon this ſpecies 
(ſee vol. vii. p. 299.) Vaillant obſerves, that Buffon 
has impropetly called it Petit azur, ou Gobe-mouches 
bley des Philippines, becauſe there are other azure 
flycatchers, and becauſe it does not excluſively inha- 
bit the Philippine Iſlands; neither ought it to be called 
little, as there are a great many ſmaller; and it is 
doubtful whether it inhabits the Philippines or not. 
Buffon's figure is alſo erroneous, as he has given the 
legs ioo great an elevation. It is fix inches long 7 1 

| the 
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the tip of the bill to that of the tail, which is ſomewhat 
tapered. For the colours we may refer to our for- 
mer account, as Vaillant allows that Buffon is cor- 
rect in that point. He adds, that the female is ſmaller 
than the male, her blue fainter, and thai ſhe totally 
wants the black cap and collar. The male and fe- 
male are commonly ſcen together; they frequent the 
large woods on the coaſt of Natal and Caffraria ; they, 
perch on the largeſt trees, and conceal their neſt in the 
thic keſt branches; it is made of fibres and twigs, with 
an outer wall of moſs; the eggs are commonty five, 
of a reddiſh grey colour. Muſcicapa cærulea, Gmel. 
Gobe-mouches azur à calotte ct à collier noir, Val. 
lant, No 153. 

The BTIACK-ANDPö-W-IITE FLYCATCHER,—SNOWy, 
the feathers brown at the baſe: breaſt paliſi yellow: 
head, and neck, as far as the-middie, wings, tips of the 
tail-feathers, bill, and legs, black. The female is 
dirty-aſh where the male is brown, and brown where 
the male is black. Inhabits Georgia, in ſummer; fix 
inches long, —Muſcicapa melanoleuca, Turton's Linn. 

- The UN DUIArED AFRICAN FLYCATCHER,— 
With this ſpecies Vaillant begins a ſubdiviſion of fly. 
catchers, which, though they reſemble the only one 
we have in Europe, (the pied flycatcher, vol. vii. p. - 
288.) differ however from the flycatchers properly fo 
called. The bill is not ſo broad, eſpecially at the 
baſe; the mouth is not furniſhed with thoſe long 
hairs which prevent the flies from eſcaping when 
once caught; and therefore, though they do hunt 
flies on the wing, they often loſe their prey. We 
have mentioned ſome of this kind already. Vaillant 
obſerved, that the true flycatcherslive ſolitary, perch- 

ing and building their neſts on the tops of large trees; 
but theſe, on the contrary, are more in open places, 
build lower, and ſeveral are often ſeen together ſeek- 
ing their food, which, beſides flies, conſiſts of cater- 
pillars, the eggs and larvæ of butterflies, and ſuch > 
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tie inſetis as are found on the branches and leaves of 
trees. They are alſo of a ſhorter and ſtouter make, 
with a ſhorter tail, little or not at all tapering; and 
their motions are not ſo briſk. Their ſong is alſo 
more harmonious, though not by any means to com- 
pare with the warblers. | 4 
Vaillant therefore concludes, that we have not in 
Europe one ſpecies of flycatcher properly ſo called; 
but that thoſe now to be treated of agree with the two 
2 ſpecies that come neareſt to them. 

& The preſent African ſpecies,” ſays Vaillant, “ fo 
much reſembles the flycatcher common in France, 
that they might eaſily be confounded ; and, when firſt 
I ſhot it in Africa, I was almoſt perſuaded they were 
the ſame. Not being able to compare them, I was the 
more eaſily deceived, as the colours are fimilar, and 
eſpecially as I had found many other African birds 
exatily fimilar to the ſpecies in Europe. I however 
obferved that my African bird was ſmaller; and I 
thought it ſtrange the ſpecies ſhould degenerate in a 
warm climate, in a country where inſetts are ſo abun- 
dant, that it migbt on the contrary have been expected 
| to be larger; it was not, however, till I had brought 
| ſeveral of them, both males and females, to Europe, 

and had compared them with our flycatchers, that I 
was ſatisfied they were two diltin& ſpecies. This may 
ſerve as a hint of caution to other naturaliſts.” | 
This bird, then, is ſmaller than the European ſpecies 

it fo much reſembles, being only four inches and fix 
or ſeven lines from the end of the bill to the tip of 
ide tail, whereas the other ſpecies is five inches eight 
or ten lines in length; and the ſame proportions nearly 
ſubſiſt in the other parts; the bill indeed is broader 
at the baſe, and the wings are but two inches long, 
while thoſe of the European flycatcher are two inches 
ro lines, and their coverts reach beyond the middle 
of the tail, but in the African ſpecies not more than a 
fourth part, But we have till more decided ſpecific 
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differences. The tail of the European flycatcher is 
ſomewhat forked, the mid - quills being ſhorteſt ; in the 
African they are the longeſt. The African ſpecies 
has but fourteen feathers in each wing; the European 
ſeventeen; the former has two baſtard feathers, the 
latter but one. From theſe indelible marks, which 
climate cannot alter, we may conclude theſe two birds, 
notwithſtanding their general reſemblance, to be dif- 
ferent ſpecies, | „ at - iincd 
The bill, feet, and nails, are entirely black; the top 
of the bead, back of the neck, mantle, wings, and tail, 
are of an uniform blackiſh brown, darker on the large 
feathers of the wings and tail. Thus the preſent ſpe- 
cies has not thoſe ſtreaks of white on the forehead - 
which appear on thoſe of Europe, nor thoſe daſhes of 
red on the wing-coverts; yet the laſt wing-feathers 
have a flight edging of rufous. The throat is white 
with brown undulations; breaſt of the ſame, with 
larger ſpots, but not well defined; neck and belly 
white; the plumage of the thighs rufous grey; the 
eyes brown. | N giitad 
The female is ſmaller; her colours more delicate; 
ber breaſt whiter, the brown not extending ſo far; in 
other reſpeQs they are exactly alike. From this ac- 
count the naturaliſt may judge of the reſemblances 
and the differences between this and the Europea 
ſpecies. EA Ss ent ond tens 
Inhabits in great numbers the Auteniquois country, 
and the whole coaſt of Natal; The male expreſſes 
very clearly tzzrer-chreſt ; the female has but a ſingle 
note. They build their neſts in coppices and thickets 
in a forked part near the trunk; they are compoſed 
of bits of herbs and hair, with an outer covering of 
moſs and a lining of hair. The female lays five eggs 
of a reddiſh-grey- colour, The young birds at their 
firſt plumage have the wing-feathers all edged with 
red; and all the brown colour has a ſmall tinge of red, 
eſpecially. about the rump,—But Vaillant met with an 
Vor. VIII. No. 208. 3 F | entire 
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entire brood, the young of which had the wing and tail 


Feathers almoſt wholly white; a proof that it is not in 
cold countries only that birds vary to a white colour. 
—-Gobe-mouches ondule, Vaillant, Ne 156. 


The STARRED FIYCATCHER.— The ſpecific, cha- 
rater is, a little white ſtar on each fide of the ſorehead 
between the upper mandible and the eye. The head 


Is entirely covered with bluiſh grey, except the white 


 Jpot. The throat is of the ſame colour, terminating 


in a white collar formed by a ſingle row: of feathers. 


The mantle, back, ruwp, and upper tail-coverts, are 


olive-green with a tinge of yellow ; the feathers of the 
tail are equal in length, and of the ſame colour, but 
the lateral ones are inwardly barbed with yellow, The 


'wings are flate-colour, with an edging of lighter grey, 


All the under parts of the body and tail are yellow, 
inclining to olive on the breaſt and fides. The bill 
and claws are blackiſh brown; the legs yellowiſh 
brown; the eyes browniſh red. 

This ſpecies is ſomewhat larger than the preceding, 
being very near the ſize of our flycatcher, but the legs 


are longer. The female is as large as the male; her 
Head, neck, mantle, wings, and tail, olive-green, but 


duller than in the male; the throat and cheeks fainter 
olive; and the under ſurface pale yellow with a tinge 


ok olive on the breaſt and under the tail. She has 


hy 


neither the grey head-piece, the white ſtars, nor the 
white collar, of the male. In the young birds, the 


male and female can hardly be diſtinguiſhed, The 
male, at the ſecond moult, receives his grey head-piece; 


but ſtill the white ſtars in the forehead cannot be per- 
ceived but by removing the feathers at the place they 
ſpring from ; and the white necklace is not yet form- 
ed. He does not attain bis complete plumage till a 
year old, | En FAY 


The ſong has ſome reſemblanee to that of our chaf- 
inch. They build in trees, in the low forked 
_ "branches; the neſt is made of fibres of herbs inter- 
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woven with a ſpecies of lichen very common on the 
trees of that country; the lining is very minute and 
flexible bits of roots, but contains nothing like down, 
feathers,” or hair. The eggs are four, greeniſh-grey 
dotted with red; incubation laſts ſixteen days, : 

One ſingularity was obſerved in theſe birds: on 
each (ide the vent, the male has two fatty protube- 
rances, ſhaped exattly like eggs, three lines long and 
two thick, and of a white colour. © Their ſhape and 
colour,” ſays Vaillant, + made me at firſt ſuppoſe they 
might be external teſticles; but, having opened the 
bird, and. found he had internal ones like all other 
birds, I found I had been deceived. I cut them in 
two, and found them to contain a yellowiſh oil, ex- 
actly ſimilar to what is expreſſed from the glands 
about the rump in all birds, and which ſerves to po- 
liſh their feathers. 1 found, however, that the liquor 
did not ooze out upon ſqueezing theſe glands, or 
eggs, unleſs ſo ſqueezed as to burſt them: I therefore 
imagine them not to. be intended for that purpoſe. 
The next idea was, that this appearance might pro- 
ceed from ſome diſorder ; but this I could not lon 
entertain, becauſe ſeven males, whom I had killed 
had all of them theſe protuberances, and I never met 
with them upon any female ; neither did any of the 
males I killed appear to be diſeaſed. I have never 
been able to clear up my doubts on this head, as to 
whether it were a diſorder peculiar to this bird in 
certain cantons or at a particular ſeaſon ; for I never 
met with the ſpecies but near Blettemberg or Lagoa 
Bay, and towards Poort,”— Gobe-mouches etoile, 
Vaillant, No 157. c 

The BTV E-ANx D-RED FLYCATCHER. — Specific 
character, upper ſurface bright blue, under orange- 
red, This ſpecies inhabits the country of the Great 
Namaquois, on the trees near the Fiſh River. It is 
lix lines ſhorter than the preceding, Almoſt the 
whole upper ſurface, namely, the face, head, back of 
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the neck, mantle, rump, wings, and tail, is of the 
brighteſt azure-blue ; the throat, front of the neck, 
wif breaſt, orange-colour ; and the belly, legs, and 
under tail-coverts, white. The bill, feet, and nails, 
are brown, eye bright orange. The female is ſmal- 
ler; ber blue is not ſo bright; and her under ſurface 
is entirely white, with ſome very faint tinges of red; 
belly a dirty. white. In Vaillant's coloured plate of 
his ſpecies, the colours intended for the male are laid 
on the female, and vice-verſa. . See his African Birds, 
PI. 158. The young male has orange only on the lower 
part of. the throat, with a few traces of that colour on 
the breaſt. Vaillant was informed that theſe are birds 
of pallage, arriving in that country during the heats, 
and migrating in Ro rainy ſeaſon. The call of the 
male very diſtinaly expreſſes the ſyllables, pet-pret- 
1 fitereret, Theſe birds are not very ſhy: they 
ed upon caterpillars and ſpiders only. They make 
cir neſt in mimoſa- trees, fixing it ſtrongly in the fork 
of ' two or more branches; it conſiſts of twigs nicely 
e is very deep, but no down of any 
kind, neither feathers, hair, nor even moſs, enters into 
its compoſition. The eggs, five or fix in number, are 
olive-green dotted with red, eſpecially towards the 
larger end, where they are ſo numerous as to form a 
kind of chain-wark.—Gobe-mouches azurou, Vaillant, 
r . 25 | 


* - 


'The Wairz-HooDtED FLYCATCHER.—The head 
and neck areentirely encloſed ina hood of white, which 
falls down in a point upon the black of all the front of 
the body as far as the under tail-coverts, which again 
are fringed with white. The plumage at the top of 
the head is long, and forms a creſt inclining back- 
- wards, but which the bird ereQs when moved by an- 

ger or by love, emitting at the ſame time a plainuve 
note, which dies away in a ſingular manner. The 
hind part of theneck, mantle, as 4 wings, and tail, are 


Jet black; but all the wing-quills are edged with white, 
which has a very pretty effect. The tail, which is _ 
| | 7 rounded,; 
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rounded, is tipped with white. The bill is brown, the 
eyes red, the feet and nails black. The female is as large 
as the male; her hood is grey inſtead of white, and the 
creſt very ſcanty. The reſt of her plumage is black of 
a browniſh caſt, and the edging of the wings is grey. 

This ſpecies Vaillant met with only on the high 
mountains in the country of the Houzouanas, and 
among rocks. They are extremely ſhy, and our na- 
turaliſt was never able to diſcover a neſt. In the 
ſtomachs of thoſe he ſhot he found the remains of in- 
ſeas only.—Gobe-mouches a capuchon blanc, Vail- 
lant, N* 159- | 

The MIIIER FIYCATCHER. — This ſpecies is 
called moolenar, miller, by the Dutch fettlers and 
Hottentots, becauſe the male really makes a noiſe re- 
ſembling thoſe hand-mills which many of the-inhabi- 


tants uſe for grinding their own corn. Theſe birds 


keep in the thickeſt buſhes, and would not be eaſily 


diſcovered but for the grating note of 8 


rrar, grerrrrar, which they repeat almoſt inceſfantly; 
E they are not very ſhy, for, white making this de- 
ightful muſic, you may get near enough to. knock 
them down with a ſtick. - 


The male is about the ſize of our titmouſe, Parus 


. . . y 


under part pure white, The bill and feet are brown; 
the eyes very bright orange. | 
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The female is rather ſmaller than the male. Her 
throat and breaſt are ferruginous red inſtead of black; 
belly the ſame. The male and female are commonly 
ſeen together; and chiefly in thickets or buſhes, 
not in woods, though woods abound in the canton 
through which runs the river Duywenhock, where 
Vaillant firſt met with them; and he continued 
to ſee them all the way as far as the country of 
the Auteniquois, where he never met with one. 
M. Vaillant was not however ſo fortunate as to find 
either neſt or eggs, the pairing-ſeaſon not being arriy- 
ed when he was in that quarter. One of the natives 
informed him that they built in thickets, which 1s very 
probable; and that their eggs were white, and {ix in 
number. They feed on caterpillars and inlets. — 
Gobe-mouche mglenar, Vaillant, Ne 160. | 

The PRIRIT FIYCATrchER.— The name is taken 

from the note or cry uttered by the male. This ſpe- 
cies is common to both the eaſt and weſt coaſts of 
Africa; on one fide, about the great Fiſh River and 
throughout Caffraria ; on the other, among the Great 
Namaquois, and eſpecially in the mimoſa-woods which 
fkirt the Great River on both ſides; but more abun- 
dant on the eaſt, | | 

This bird is about the fize of the preceding; and 
the male is allo diſtinguiſhed by a large black breaſt- 
plate. The throat and front of the neck are entirely 
white, which reaches far back like a collar. All the 
under parts of the body, including the under tail-co- 
- verts, are alſo white, but with ſome black on thoſe 
parts of the ſides which are concealed by the wing. 
The top of the head is dark bluiſh-grey; along the 
forehead runs a white line, which goes over the eye 
like an eyebrow ; from the corner of the mouth on 
each ſide runs a black ſpot, which going acroſs the 
eyes, widens over the ears, and runs to the back of the 
neck, where the two are ſeparated by a white ſpot. 
The mantle is ſlate-colour, inclining to black on the 

Ee ſcapulars, 
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ſcapulars, the wing-coverts, the back, and upper tail- 
coverts; ſome irregular black lines, like pencil-marks, 
appear on the rump. The tail, which is a little 
rounded, is black, the two lateral feathers edged 
with white, the others tipped with white ; the wing- 
quills are black, edged with white, the white edging 
increaſing in breadth from the firſt: quills to the laſt; 
a white feſtoon fringes the end of the great coverts, 
forming a white ſpot acroſs the wing. The bill, feet, 
and nails, are horn-colour ; the eyes pale yellow. 
The female is rather ſmaller than the male. The 
throat and breaſt are faint red, much lighter on the 
fides of the throat'and 'middle of the neck, fo that the 
red of the brealt and the ſpot on the throat are en- 
cloſed as it were in a yellowiſh frame. The front and 
top of the head are grey, as in the male; ſhe has alſo 
a black ſpot from the corner of the mouth acroſs the 
eyes; but it does not extend ſo far, and is terminated 


by the black line which encloſes the grey of the top of 


the head. She has alſo a kind of white eyebrow like 
the male. The top of the mantle is light red ſhaded 
with brown, and the lower part of the ſame is black 
mixed with white. The rump is mottled white and 
black, but the white is prevalent, The under part of 


the body is white, in ſome parts inclining to grey; the 


tail is black, tipped with white; wings the ſame. 

The neſt Vaillant was not able to procure ; he could 
only diſcover, therefore, that they feed on inſetts, ca- 
terpillars, and ſpiders; that the male is generally ac- 
companied by his female, the male-emitting one uni- 
form note, pririt, pririt; and, laſtly, that they are more 
ſhy than the preceding ſpecies, and more nimble alfo; 
fo that to procure them was no eaſy matter, though 
"op plentiful. - Gobe- mouches pririt, Vaillant, N- 

101. wa | 


[ 


As a concluding remark upon this genus, Vaillant 
obſerves, that the birds of different genera in Africa, 
Which feed entirely upon inſedts, are extremely nume- 
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dagaſcar; His general remarks upon this new genus 
(in which he ſays ſhould be included ſeveral ſpecies of 
the Lanius, Corvus, and Muſcicapa) are as follow: 
The drongos have more ſtrength in their jaws than 
moſt of the butcher-birds; they have ſtiff hairs at the 
gape like the flycatchers; they bave a notch in the 
upper mandible, but not ſo large as in the butcher- 
bird; the noſtrils are very large, and entirely covered 
. with brilily feathers, as in the Corvi; the legs are 
ſhort and ſtrong, nails large and hooked; the hind 
toe is the largeſt; it is broad and flat, as well as the 
baſe of the other three. Some of the ſpecies are very 
large; but all have the tail forked, at lealt as long 8s 
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the body, and conſiſting of ten quills. As theſe birds 
feed upon inſets, and chiefly upon bees, we have 
thought beſt, for reaſons before aſſigned, to place them 
here. | 

The preſent ſpecies, then, as Vaillant aſſerts, has 
been deſcribed and figured by Brifſon under the 
name of the Great-creſted flycatcher of Madagaſcar ; 
but Buffon, he ſays, placed it at the end of the but- 
cher- birds. ORs 

It is common in Caffraria; frequenting the large 
foreſts, and aſſembling in ſmall companies. Its chief 
nouriſhment is bees, which it catches on the wing as 
the other flycatchers do the common flies, &c. But 
it is chiefly in the evening after ſunſet, and in the 
morning before ſunriſe, that the drongo hunts theſe 
induſtrious inſets; ſmall companies of them range 
themſelves along the wood, perched on ſolitary trees 
either withered or having many leafleſs branches, the 
better to ſeize the moment when the bees depart from 
the wood, or return with their booty, Sometimes as 
many as thirty may be ſeen together in motion upon 
the ſame tree, ſome flying off, others returning, form- 
ing a very buſy ſcene, and by no means a quiet one; 
each inceſſanily repeats a cry which may be expreſſed 
by p:a-griach, griach. From the cry of theſe birds, 
while thus employed after ſunfet, and their being of 
a black colour, the coloniſts at the Cape call them 


duywels voogel, devil-birds; and Vaillant ſays his Hot- 


tentots always confidered them as birds of ill-omen, 
and entreated him not to ſhoot at them, and eſpecially 


when they were thus colledted and performing their 


magic rites as they thought, leſt ſome misfortune 
ſhould befal the company. But Vaillant explained to 
them the nature of the employment of thele birds, after 
he had made himſelf fully acquainted with it. When 
the night ſets in, the notturnal birds of prey drive 
theſe bee-caters to their retreats. | 


The drongo has a creſt ſtanding upright upon the 


Vox. VIII. No. 2c8. 3G forehead; 
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forehead; the feathers are narrow and Riff; ſo as ne- 
ver to lie flat upon the head; but are inclined for- 
ward: the front feathers are but a few lines in length, 
but the hinder ones two inches. Size nearly of the 
thruſh; plumage entirely black, with a green tint in 
certain poſitions ; the eyes are dark brown. The wings 
when extended are fiſteen inches from tip to tip; yet 
when at reſt they reach but one third the length of the 
tail. The tail conſiſts of ten feathers, the lateral ones 
two inches longer than the intermediate ones, ſo that 
it is much forked. | | 
I be female is rather fmaller than the male, and her 
creſt about half the height; in other reſpeRs there is 
no difference. The young bird is of a brown black 
on the wings and tail; the reſt of the plumage black 
mixed with grey, but under the tail with white; the 
ereſt is then but eight or ten lines high in the male, but 
in the female not yet viſible. Its habits and neſting 
are not abſolutely known, but are ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with thoſe of the following, which Vaillant had 
the good fortune to meet with in the ſeaſon of incuba- 
tion.—Grand gobe-mouches huppe de Madagaſcar, 
Briſſon, ii. 338. Drongo, Vaillant's African Birds, 
Ne 166. Buffon, N* 189, ©” | 
The SMALL Droneo.—This ſpecies is ſmaller 
than the preceding, and has no tuft; the tail is leſs 
; forked, the lateral quills being but eight or ten lines 
longer then the intermediate ones. In manners it re- 
ſembles the former. It is met with along the eaſtern 
coalt of Africa, from the ſmiling banks of the river 
Dwywen-hock to the bay of Formoſa or Blettenberg; 
it occurs again by the Small and Great Fiſh Rivers 
at the entrance of Caffraria, and in the mimoſa-woods 
of the Gamtoos, the Swarte-kop, and the Sondag ; 
but not in the interior, nor on the weſt coaſt. 

This bird is of a black colour, browniſh at the ends 
of the great wing-quills, and bluiſh on the parts di- 
rettiy expoſed to the light; the eye dull brown. _ 

3 female 
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female is rather leſs than the male. The young bird 
has ſome white on the lower belly, and on the under 
tail-coverts; and the plumage in general is gloſſed 
over with browniſh grey. 4 1 

In the love ſeaſon, the male has a ſong morning 
and evening ſomewhat like our blackbird. The neſt 
is fabricated in the forked extremities of the lateral 
branches of the higheſt mimoſa-trees ; it conſiſts of 
flexible twigs interwoven ſo looſely and diſtantly, that 
from the bottom of the tree you may ſee and count 
the eggs within, for there is no downy matier what- 
ever to fill up the interſtices. The eggs are general- 
ly four in number, white with black ſpots. The male 
ſhares with the female the cares of incubation.— 
Drongear, Vaillant, Ne 167, 168. 

The WarsxztrRtD DRONGO.— This is larger than 
the two preceding, being about the ſize of the com- 
mon thruſh. The ſpecific character is, a bunch of 
ſtiff bairs riſing erect from each noſtril, and joined 
by ſimilar hairs from each ſide the lower mandible 
bending forward, and forming very evident whiſkers. 

This bird is mote ſquat than the other drongos ; its 
tail is not ſo deeply forked as that of the drongo, but 
more ſo than that of the ſmall drongo. The wings 
and tail are browniſh dirty black; the reſt of the 
plumage black with a'greeniſh gloſs. The bill and 
feet black; the eye bright maroon-colour,---The fe- 
male is about one fourth leſs than the male; her plu- 
mage differs only in ſome white ſpots on the lower 
belly and under tail-coverts ; ber whiſkers alſo are 
much leſs, | 

Vaillant met with this ſpecies but once, in a foreſt 
in Caffraria near an encampment which he called 
the Field of Death. He and his man ſhot five at that 
time, two males and three females; in their ſtomachs 
he found the remains only of bees and caterpillars. 
Their ery is ghi-err-gret, which thoſe that eſcaped ut- 
tered all at once when the gun went off, . Remaining 
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but a ſhort time in that quarter, Vaillant was not able 
to diſcover any more of their habits, or their mode of 
incubation.—Drongo mouſtache, Vaillant, Ne 168. 

The GaEY DroxGo.—This ſpecies inhabits Cey- 
lon, Whence Vaillant received thirteen of them, all 
dried, but not diſbowelled; he found the internal 
parts, therefore, very perfect, and could eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh the males from the females. The ſtomach con- 
tained nothing but the remains of bees and other in- 
ſects. This bird greatly reſembles the ſmall drongo ; 
the tail is rather more forked, as in the drongo. The 
bill, ſeet, and legs, are lead- colour; the plumage in 
general of a ſhining ſilver grey; the colour of the eyes 
could not be diſcovered. The females were rather 

leſs than the males. —Drongri, Vaillant, Ne 170. 
The WHiTE-BtLLIED GREY DrRONGOo.—This ſo 
much reſembles the Jaſt, that it might be taken for a 
variety. The top of the head, neck, back, in ſhort 
all the upper ſurface, are ot the ſame filvery grey; but 
the whole of the under ſurface, i. e. the throat, breaſt, 
belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts, beautiful white; 
tze bill, feet, and nails, lead-colour. Many young 
birds have the under parts of the plumage entirely 
white; it-therefore remains a doubt whether this may 
not be a young bird of the preceding ſpecies. ' Vail- 
lant, who examined two ſent from Batavia, did not 
however ſee any reaſon to ſuppoſe them to have at- 
tained their firſt plumage only ; they had every ap- 
pearance of being'tull-grown birds. They might in- 
- deed be ſem̃ales of the preceding, as they differ from 
the male in colour till they are more than two years 

old. —Drongri a ventre blanc, Vaillant, Ne 171. 
The LoNc-TAILED DrRoxGo.—This ſpecies is 
longer and thinner than the reſt of the drongos; the 
bili is very long, and weaker alſo in proportion; and 
the tail is longer than the whole body from the point 
of the bill to the vent; it is conſiderably tapered, the 
lateral quills being at leaſt two inches and a quarter 
; | 2 longer 
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longer than the intermediate ones, forming a deeper 


fork than any of the ſpecies we have called drongos. 


The plumage in general is black, with a bright blue 
gloſs; bill, feet, and nails, lead-colour.—Drongalon, 
Vaillant, N* 194. | 

The Rack ET DRONGO.— This is a very large ſpe- 
cles. It has been very erroneouſly deſcribed by Son- 
nerat. The outer lateral tail-feathers extend in naked 
hlaments for fix or ſeven inches beyond the interme- 
diate feather, but are furniſhed with barbs at their tips, 
which ſpread out broad like a racket or battledore ; 
yet theſe barbs are confined to the outer fide of the 
ſtem, the inner part being naked. This bird is en- 
tirely of a gloſſy black, with reflections of green in 
certain lights. Inhabits Batavia and Malabar. Some 
ſpecimens which wanted the two long feathers were 
ſaid to be females ; they differed in no other reſpett. 
Sonnerat tells us nothing of the habits of this ſpecies z 
he deſcribes the tail as ſquare, inſtead of forked ; the 
eyes, he ſays, are red. Grand gobe-mouches de la 
cote du Malabar, Sonn. Voy. aux Indes, tom. ii. pl. g. 


Drongo a raquette, Vaillant, N* 175. In another, 


place, Vaillant affirms this to be the ſame with the 
Cuculus paradiſea of Linn. for which ſee vol, iv. p. 
48g, of this work. 1 . 
The BRONZZED DRONGO.— This ſpecies, whoſe 
plumage, though entirely black, is of a brilliant kind, 
inhabits Bengal. It is preciſely of the ſhape and ſize 
of the drongear, or ſmall drongo, and might be taken 
for a variety. All the upper ſurface, then, is of a 
glofly black, melting into blue or bronzed green, 
which gives it a wonderful brilliancy when expoſed 
to the rays of light. The under ſurface is dark grey 
without any gloſs; the under parts of the wing and 
tail-quills is abſolutely black; ſo are the bill and feet. 
—Drongo bronze, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 176, 
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MOTACILLA, III WAGTAILS, WAR- 
| | BLERS, &. | 
T be Coxvenavus,orArrican NIGHTINGALE.— 

This ſpecies is ſo named by Vaillant as being qualified 
10 diſpute the palm of melody. with the nightingale 
of Europe, which moreover. it much reſembles in 
ſhape, fize, and graceful motions, Its mode of ſing- 
ing is not ſo ſhrill and fo varied; but it is more 
equally continued, conſequently more mellow and af- 
ſetting. The expreſſion of the European coryphæus 
is more lively and animated; that of Africa more ten- 
der and voluptuous: the ſong of the former ſpeaks 
more perhaps to the ear, of the latter to the heart. In 
mort, the nightingale is a maſter, who by the efforts 
of art, execution of voice, and the difficulty of the 
ſong, ſeems to force applauſe; while the corypheus, 
by the ſimplicity and mild harmony of his notes, ap- 
pears only to awaken ſenſibility; in a word, the one 
expreſſes enjoy mem, the other the mild ſentiment 
which leads to it. . 

Like the common nightingale, the male only of 
this ſpecies is endowed with a delightful voice, and 
the ſeaſon of love is the only time they fing, begin- 
ning an hour or two before the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun. When the weather is calm and ſerene; their 
ſong continues the greateſt part of the night; and al- 
ter a mild rain, when the ſky is cloudy but not ſtormy, 
they may be heard all day. 

Nature, in beſtowing upon this bird a faſcinating 
voice, has denied it brilliancy of colour. Nothing can 
be more plain and fimple than its plumage, which is 
the ſame in all ſeaſons; but at the ſame time its ſhape 
is elegant, and its motions graceful, Its large brown 
eyes and white eyebrows, ſhaded by a ſpot between 
them and the noſtrils, form an agreeable and lively phy- 
ſiognomy. The upper furface of the body and tail 
are of a dull brown; the lateral tail-quills are brown- 


re 
_ grey 


JE 
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grey at their origin, blackiſh farther on and within, and 


white at the tips; the front of the neck is blae-grey, 


with a patch of white on the throat; the reſt of the un- 
der ſurface, i. e. the breaſt, flanks, thighs, and under 
tail-coverts, is reddiſh-brown, The bill, legs, feet, 
and nails, are blackiſh ; taiktapering. The female is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the male; her upper plumage 
is lighter ; the under parts are entirely of that blue- 
grey which in the male appears only on the neck: in 
other refpeQs they are perfectly ſimilar. 


They pair in October; and at that time the male is 


in full ſong. - In November they ſeek out a retired 
and ſecure place, at the foot of a thick buſh; there 
they make their nelt of graſs and moſs, ſecured and 
lined with hair. As ſoon as the neſt is finiſhed, the 
female lays an egg each day till they amount to five at 
the moſt, or three at the leaſt; they are of a pale 
greeniſh-blue, but inclining to greeniſh-brown at the 
large end. In ſome of the neſts, Vaillant obſerved 
the egg of the creſted cuckoo had been dropped; this 
egg was entirely white, and twice the ſize of the nigh- 
tingale's egg. While the female its, the male perches 
on a neighbouring tree, or on a buſh, and ſings for 


hours together; we do not ſay for the purpoſe of 


amuſing his female during the tedium of fitting ; for it 
is probable that her employment is complete enjoy- 
ment; and indeed nothing is more arbitrary and un- 
founded than the inclinations and intentions we at- 
tribute to the actions of animals. What would prove 
the contrary in this caſe is, that, if one of theſe birds 
be deprived of bis female, he ſings notwithſtanding, 
and even for a longer time; while, on the other band, 
when the young 'ones demand his care, he leaves off 
ſinging, or at leaſt ſings but ſeldom ; and his notes at 
that time gre not ſo agreeable. 

The African nightingale has the ſame attitudes and 
geſtures with the European ſort, and that ſtrange kind 
of curioſity which draws him towards mankind. He 


— 
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| has alſo thoſe motions of the tail which are underſtood 
by the generic term motacilla. The corypbæus feeds 
on inletts, worms, ant- eggs, and all forts of berries. It 
inhabits the mimoſa-woods from the Camdeboo to the 
river Sondag and Swart-kop; their ſong enlivens this 
wild barren land, when the cool evening ſucceeds the 
heat of the burning ſun. Vaillant ſays they were at- 
tracted in great numbers by the fire he lighted up in 
_ the night. He took a complete neſt, but was not ſuc- 
ceſsful in rearing them; yet he thinks they might be 
preſerved if treated in the manner our bird-fanciers 
uſe in rearing nightingales and linnets; and their ſong 
would well repay the paints. —Coryphee, Vaillant's 
African Birds, Ne 120. f 
The Lox-TAILED ATRICAN WARBILIER.— This, 
like the M. longicauda, vol. vii. p. 394, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the European warblers by a long tapering 
tail. It inbabits the country of the Namaquois from 
Black-ſpine River till under the tropic ; but not on 
this fide; thus it is met with only in a certain ſpace, 
along the weſt coaſt. They live in ſociety, feeding 
on worms, ſpiders, and other kinds of inſects. At the 
end of the rainy ſeaſon, theſe little flocks ſeparate, and 
Pair ; and during tbe ſeaſon of love one male and one 
female only are found together. The neſt is made of 
the down of plants; it is of an oval ſhape, and is en- 
tirely cloſed, except a liule hole about two thirds of 
its height, which ſerves for an entrance; it is admira- 
bly conſtrutted, and ſecurely faſtened in the middle 
of a ſhrub of moderate height. The eggs are five or 
fix in number, of a reddiſh-white ſpotted with brown. 
This ſpecies is ſomething leſs than our M. curruca, 
or babbler; but of a more lengthened form, the tail 
being as long as the whole body. In the male, the top 
of the head, the back part of the neck, the mantle, 
ſcapularies, wings, and tail, are light brown, tinged 
"with yellow or dun colour; the throat and front of 
the neck are whitiſh; and lower down, on each * 
| N 5 l 
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the breaſt, are two brown ſpots, with ſome ſmaller 
ones, but too faint, and not ſufficienily regular, to de- 
ſerve the name of a collar; the reſt of the under plu- 
mage is faint yellow, inclining to white under the tail; 
the legs and feet are yellowiſh, the bill brown, the eyes 


red. The female is rather ſmaller than the male, and 


has no ſpots on the breaſt; the dun-colour is redder, 
the yellow much fainter, —Citrin, Vaillant, Ne 127, 
The Buack-BrEASTED PETTYCH APs. —This ſpe- 
cies has a black collar, or rather a broad ſemilunar 
ſtripe which goes entirely round the lower front of 
the neck, above which the neck is of a moſt delicate 


white. The upper ſurface is entirely of a greyiſh - 


green, or olive-colour; the wing-quills are blackiſh 
bordered with olive; ſo are the middle tail-quills ; the 
lateral ones are partly white, ſo that the under part of 
the tail appears quite white. All the under ſurface of 


the body is yellowiſh white. A black patch covers 


the upper part of the cheek, at the extremity of which 
patch lies the eye, which is brown; the bill is black, 
legs and feet yellowiſh. The male is about the ſize 
of the ſmaller petiy chaps of Europe, (vol. vii. p. 339.) 
The female is ſomewhat leſs; ſhe has no collar, 
nor does the male aſſume this diſtinttion till his ſe- 
cond moult. The male and female are always found 
together. The warble of the male is very agreeable, 
eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon. + They begin to pair in 
November, and their eggs are found at the beginning 
of December. They build their neſts in thickets, or 
berbs and humble plants; the eggs, ulually 

fix, are reddiſh white, | | i 
This bird, like the European pettychaps, is one of 
thoſe to whom the cuckoo confides the care of bring- 
ing up her young. Near the end of December, Vail- 
lant found a young cuckoo, as big as a blackbird, in 
one of theſe neſts; it filled up the whole neſt, 'nay, it 
had even ſtretched and ſpoiled the ſhape of it. I was 
ſurpriſed, ſays that curious obſerver, to ſee with what 
Vor. VIII, No. 208. 3 H attention 
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attention thoſe little birds fed this enormous glutton, 
whoſe head was always out of the neſt, his mouth wide 
open, and ever craving. Six days after I firſt ſaw it, 
it took flight, having quite broken the neſt to pieces 
to get out; the cuckow fixed its abode upon a mimo- 
fa-iree, where its foſter father and mother went regu- 
larly to feed it. The black-breaſt is common from 
the Elephant River to the tropic; rare towards the 
Cape; but more plentiful from lat. a8. to the tropic, 
eſpecially on the borders of the Great or Orange Ri- 
ver ; found alſo in Caffraria, but not common.— 
Plaſtron noir, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 12g. 

Tbe RED-HEZADFED PETTYCHAPS.—TFhis has the 
manners of the preceding, inhabiting and neſting 
among low ſhrubs and plants. The neſt is conftruaed 
of hairy ſtalks and moſs, and a warm lining of the 
ſame kind of hair and feathers. Eggs from four to 
fix, white, with very ſmall vinous ſpots. Inhabits the 
Camdeboo country ; more rarely among the Caffres 
and Namaquois. It is about the ſize of the babbler, 
vol, vii. p. 342. The top of the head is of a red- 
brown or tan-coſour; the tail is ſquare, or ſtraight, 
and the wings hardly cover the romp. The upper 
ſurface of the body is browniſh grey ; the under parts 
cinereous, whiter on the belly. The eyes are red- 
brown; legs and feet yellowiſh. The female is ra - 
ther ſmaller ; but has not the head redder than the reſt 
of the body, Rouſſe·· ite, Fauvette rouſſe-tete, Vail- 

lant, N* 124. ran 
The Orivz- REIN PrTTYCHATS.— Length of 
the male four inches and one eighth, of the female four 
inches. Vaillant mei with a ſingle pair of this ſpe- 
cies when encamped at. Pampoen-kraal, in bis voyage 
through Africa. The male, he fays, came night and 
morning, and cheered his folitude with a moſt melo- 
dious ſong, perching on the top of the hut, not at all 
daunted at the Gght of the people. The female was 
equally familiar, hopping in every corner of —_ | 
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about the tents, and among the cattle, in ſearch of food. 


His ſong was the more grateful to our traveller, as the 
rainy ſeaſon was begun, and no other bird was heard 
in the country, Vaillant, however, took the liberty 
to ſhoot this kind muſician and his lady, and carried 
them off when he moved his tents, very unwillingly, as 
he ſays; but, as he could find no more of that ſpeciesin 
the neighbourbood, he would not leave bis collection 
incomplete. | | | 

The tail is very ſhort, and the wings each almoſt 
to the end of it; ſo that the ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by 
a ſhort and ſtunted make. All the upper ſurface is of 
a beautiful yellowiſh-green. The under part of the 
tail is whitiſh; and the inner parts of the wing-quills 
are light black. All the under parts are white; the 
eyes are light brown; bill greyiſh; legs and feet 


pale yellow. In the female, the green colour is 


more {lightly ſhaded with yellow: and the. white 
of the under parts is not ſo pure, but takes an 
olive tint. It is probably a bird of paſſage in the Au- 
teniquois country, where Vaillant met with it, ſo that 
nothing is known of its neſting or incubation. This 
pair were probably ſtragglers, who had arrived too 
ſoon, or were left behind; for we find in our. own 


country a few individuals who remain after their. 


companions are gone, and who even ſpend the whole 
winter with us. —Olivert, Fauvette olivert, Vaullant's 
African Birds, Ne 125. | 

The GREY PETTICH aPs.—This ſpecies is very nu- 
merous on the borders of the river Gaus, Goud, 
(Cold,) or Gaurits; and thence to the Brake Rivier, 
or River Saumatre, but not beyond. 

Theſe birds live in ſociety; they are very briſk, and 
full of motion; little flocks, from eight to twelve in 
number, are met with continually un the mimoſa- 
trees, running along the branches inceſſantly, ſeeking 
for inſects, and the larve and eggs of butterflies, in 
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the chinks of the bark and under the leaves; theſe are 
their chief food. While thus foraging, they emit a 
faint warble, which might eaſily be miſtaken for that 
of the long-tailed titmouſe when hopping from tree 
to tree. Vaillant does not deſcribe their neſt, or man- 
ner of incubation, not having been in that part of the 
country in the pairing ſeaſon: but he ſuppoſes the 
* fmall flocks he met with to have been each one com- 
plete family. Hence it appears probable that each fe- 
male lays eight or ten eggs, or perhaps more. 

The bill and legs of this ſpecies are blackiſh. The 
whole upper ſurface of the body, with the great and 
ſmall wing-coverts, and the outer barbs of their quills, 
are ſlate colour. The throat is prettily ſpotted with 
black on a cinereous ground ; the under parts of the 
body are moſtly cinereous; but the lower belly and 
under tail-coverts are dark red. The lateral tail-quills 
are moſtly white outwardly; the mid-quills are 
black, as are the interior barbs of the wing-quills, 
The eyes are greeniſh grey. The female is exadlly 
ſimilar to the male in colour; but, contrary to the or- 
dinary rule in birds of this genus, ſhe is nearly one- 
fourth larger. F620 4 

. Vaillart has alſo the figure of a variety of the ſame, 
with the greateſt part of the plumage, eſpecially the 
wings and tail, entirely white; but the lower belly and 
vent red. —Grignet, Vaillant, No 126. Road 

TheWoopW xx x,—Specific charaQter, aboveolive- 
green; throat and cheeks yellow; belly and vent fine 
Hlvery ; tail-feathers brown, and, except the firſt, green 
on the outer webs, and white on the inner. Bill horn- 
colour; irids hazel ; breaſt pale yellow; through the 
eye a yellow lin-; tail rather forked, brown ; under 
part of the ſhoulder bright yellow ; legs horn-colour. 
Inhabits England; five inches and a half long; fre- 
quents woods, and ſearches about trees for inſc dis. 
Firſt noticed in-Whitenight's: Park, near Reading, 
Berks, in May 1792; afterwards in the Ifle of 

Wight, 
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Wight, and other parts of Hampſhire ; by Mr. Tho- 
mas Lamb, A. L. S. allo in Wiltſhire, and near Ux- 
bridge in Middleſex. — Motacilla ſilvatica, ' Turton. 
Wood wren, Linn. Tranf. u. 245. Pl. 24. | 
The DoupLiEe-BROowED WakBLER.—This ſpecies 
is diſtinguiſhed by a black eyebrow over each eye, 
and a fimilar one underneath. The top of the head ig 
red, like the M. rufa, or red-headed warbler; bu; 
this has a long tapering tail, and is about the ſize of 
the long-tailed African warbler; the upper plumage 
is red-brown; the under parts white, inclining to red. 
diſh on the flanks and under the tail. The female i, 
ſmaller; has not the double eyebrows, which belong ex 
eluſively to the male; the top of the bead is not ſo 
ſtrong a red; in other reſpeQts there is no difference. 
This ſeems to be a rare ſpecies, inhabiting the coun- 
try of Karow in Africa. Its neſting is not known, 
nor even whether it breeds in that diſtrit or not.— 
Double ſourcil, Vaillant, N* 128. 
| The Arxxican WaARBLER.—The coloniſts at the 
Cape give the name of capoc-voogel, down-bird, to all 
birds who build their nefts with the down of plants, as 
they denominate all plants that bear a down capoc- 
boſekje. capoc-boom, down-tree or down-ſhrub. See a 
ſhort account of this ſpecies, vol. vii. p. 334. It is 
very common about Cape-town, and eſpecially in 
Swart-land and the downs of Saldana-bay. As the 
people never hunt them, they are ſo tame, that you 
may eaſily get near enough to them to knock them 
down with a ſtick. . Nay, they will come in at 
the doors and windows of houſes with great familiarity, 
and, without regarding the perſons preſent, will go to 


the diſhes, plates, and pans, that ſtand afide, and feed 


upon the little ſcraps of meat that remain. If they 

happen to alight upon a plate of mutton-fat, they could 

fill their bellies with great eaſe and pleaſure; but, fo 

fond are they of 4 that, if they find a candle in- 

licad, they will take the pains with their weak bill oo 
pic 
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pick it clean off the wick. Hence, Vaillant ſays, in 
the family where he lodged they were commonly call- 
ed vet- vreetertje, little fat-eater, With regard to 
mutton-fat, he obſerves, that, in the diſtricts which 
furoiſh but little paſture for cows, they uſe the fat of 
the ſheep's-tails inſtead of butter; and this is particu- 
larly the caſe in Swartland. 

Finding theſe birds return ſo frequently and fami- 
liarly to feed at the houſe where Vaillant lodged, he 
took the pains to watch for. whole days together, to 
aſcertain the quantity of food they might take, and 
how.. many meals they made in a day. A male and 
ſemale who came regularly together ſeveral times a- 
day into his room, be having had the precaution of 
placing food they were fond of within their reach, 
conſuined io the courſe of four and twenty hours 
about a quarter of an ounce of fat between them, for 
they. had no young at that time. Their viſits were at 
fixed times: they generally came about break of day, 
at eleven in the morning, at three in the afternoon, and 
about ſunſet ; as ſoon as they were ſatisfied, they re- 
turned 40 theithickets ; and never failed to repeat their 
vilits the next day, though I often caught one or other 
ol chem and detained it ſome time; and I bad fixeda bit 
of red tape to each of them, that I might always be 
able to diſtinguiſh that couple. And they well knew 
their benefattor, as he ſays; for, when hunting near 
the ſpot, they would follow him for five hundred 
paces, flying from buſh to buſh, the male repeating 
his little ſong of frit-frit-frit, fritraratiti, frit-tataritt, 
wagging his long-tail and flapping his wings. The 
ſeaſon of love being come, (continues Yao „ 
ſound tbe viſits of my two comrades became leſs fre- 
quent. Whether they were fully occupied in that 
Which blunts every other taſte, and fo gave themſelves 
up in ſolitude io the company of each other; or whe- 

ther, the rains being over, and the inſeQs re-appearing 
every where, they found plenty of food out of doors, 
4224 © Certain 
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cErtain it is that I now ſaw them very ſeldom. This 
neglett laſted more than a fortnight; after which they 
ſuddenly renewed their viſits with more aſhduity than 
ever, and I preſently diſcovered the intereſted motive 
which brought them back. In their former viſus, they 
had not failed to take notice of the wool, moſs, - and 
hemp, which: I uſed in ſtuffing dead animals, for my 
table was always loaded with ſuch materials: finding 
it no doubt more convenient to come to me, there- 
fore, to get materials for a neſt, than to fly about and 

pick the woolly down from the ſhrubs, they often 
carried away pieces bigger than themſelves. 
Having watched them, I foon found the ſituation - 
they bad choſen for conſtruQing the cradle which was 
to contain the fruit of their loves, which the female, 
from her ſize, appeared quite ready to depoſit. Ia 
one corner of my friend Slader's kitchen-garden, near 
a: little ſpring, and under the ſhade of the only tree 
in. the place, grew one of thoſe tall plants called by the 
coloniſts at the Cape capoc-boſchye, or woolly- tree; 
here J found my pair of birds had begun their opera- 
tions, having covered the bed or fork of the ſhrub 
with a layer of moſs to receive their woolly neſt. The 
firſt materials were laid on the 11th of October; the 
labour of the ſecond day produced a mis- hapen mals; 
of about four inches thick, the diameter five or fix: 
this was the foundation of the neft, which conſiſted of 
moſs, ſome flax interwoven with bits of herbs, and a 
good deal of wool preſſed and platted together. The 
whole of the ſecond day I remained near the neſt, 
which the female never quitted during the hours of la- 
bour, that is, from the moment I opened my windows 
till ten in the morning, and from five o'clock in the 
evening till ſeven. During the morning of the 1 2th, 
the male made twenty-nine journeys to my room to 
fetch materials, (from the garden to the houſe was 
about one hundred paces at ihe moſt,) and in the even- 
ing ſevenuen only: he however aſliſted the female - 
| | g00 
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good deal in treading the wool with his feet, and pref. 
ting it with his body in order to make a firm but ſoft 
mattreſs. When the male arrived with a piece of 
wool or moſs in his bill, he laid it down at the edge of 
the neſt, or in the fork of a branch within reach of the 
female, and then away he flew for another load; thus 
having made four or five journeys without interrup- 
tion, then he ſet to work to help the female in the 
conſtruQtion of the neſt, which pleaſing toil was fre- 
quently interrupted by mutual careſſes, though the 
female often appeared very impatient at being impeded 
in the needful taſk of finiſhing the neſt, and would en- 
deavour to beat off the male, but he generally ſuc- 
ceeded in making her ſubmit, and then proclaimed his. 
vidory and happineſs by a ſong: this I have ſeen 
repeated eight times in one morning. "Th | 

On the third day, this couple began to raiſe the 
ſides or walls of the neſt. Having made the bottom 
even by treading it and rubbing their breaſts againſt 
it, then by turning over they formed firſt a flat ledge, 

which they afterwards raiſed up by leaning and puſh- 
ing againſt it; they increafed the height by heaping 
on wool previouſly beaten and preſſed within. the 
neſt with their breaſts and pinions, taking care to 
pierce it with their bills alſo, in order to interweave a 
more ſolid maſs. The branches of the ſhrub were in- 
tirely included in the exterior thickneſs of the neſt, 
no part of them appearing within. 

„ This labour demanded a conſiderable quantity 
of materials, and indeed I was aſtoniſhed to Le how 
much they uſed. On the ſeventh day, the neſt was 
finiſhed, except ſome litile reparation in certain parts. 
Putting in my finger on that day, I felt an egg, which 
bad been laid probably that very day; for on the 
evening before, the top not being covered in, I could 
ſee no egg. This beautiful edifice, when completed, 
was as white as ſnow, about nine inches high outſide, 
but ſo thick chat it was not above five inches high 2 
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the moſt within. Its outward ſhape was very irregu- 
Jar, on account of the branches which it was neceflary 
to work in; but the interior was exactly in the ſhape 
of a hen's egg with the narrow end upwards, the 
greateſt diameter five inches, the ſmaller one four. 
The aperture, or entrance, appeared to be at leaſt 
two-thirds of the total height of the neſt as ſeen from 
without, but it was in fact very little above the floor 
or bottom within; this aperture was an inch and a 
half wide, and entirely round. The inſide of the neſt 
was ſo finely wrought, and ſo ſmooth, as to look like 
beautiful linen cloth a little worn; the texture was fo 
firm and cloſe, that nothing could be pulled away 
without tearing it. This ſolid edifice, however, re- 
quired ſeven | hard labour; preſſing and rubbing 
the materials with their breaſts, beating them with 
their pinions ; interweaving threads of wool, by driv- 
ing them through with their bills, &c. the work is in- 
deed admirable, when we conſider the weakneſs of the 
architects. All was complete, and an egg laid, on 
the evening of the 18th of Ottober. On the 19th 
I found a ſecond egg, which was laid in the morning; 
no egg was laid on the 20th. On the 22d, at my 
firſt viſit, I found the fourth, and the ſame evening 
the fifth. On the 23d no egg. On the 24th in the 
morning another egg; and a ſeventh on the mornin 

of the 25th, on which day the female began to fit. 


The eggs were all of a pale green, with rufous-brown 710 
ſpots. I obſetved, that, during the whole time of _ II. 
building and laying, the neſt was conſtantly watched; 1 


the male. or female, often both, kept near at hand. 
conſtantly alarmed at any viſit of curioſity, or at the "8 
approach of any other birds whom ſuch a commodious 11 
habitation would have ſuited very well, and who of 1 | 
ten endeavoured to take poſſeſſion; and I believe. 
that, without my aſſiſtance, it would have been ſeized ,- bt! 
upon by a pair of tjtmice, who were ſtronger than the 
owners. Theſe. kinds of burglaries are not unfre- 
Vo. VIII. No. 209. 31 quent 
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; quent among. birds, eſpecially thoſe whoſe: neſts. are 


conſtructed in this manner; ſo that I have many times 
obſerved the poſſeſſors of a neſt not to be the birds 
that built ii. It is not therefore among men only 
that the weak are oppreſſed by ibe ſtrong, and that 
marauders avail themſelves of the labours of others. 
But chere are certain birds among whom theſe thefts: 
are more common; for all are not guilty of them, To 
return, 2 | 

6 The male and female ſat upon; the. eggs alter- 
nately ;, and L was as regular as they, ſor, excepting, 
when at meals or at reſt, I kept waiching them conti- 
nually, concealing; myſelf in a neighbouring thicket, 
The male however did not take ſo great; a ſhare in 
hatching as the female; for ſhe often: remained on 
the eggs for three hours together, but he never more 
than; half an hour at à time; and that was only when 
ſhe was obliged to quit her poſt in queſt of food; and 
then ſhe ſoon returned ſtraight to the neſt, called oui 
the male, and took his place; if he did not come out 
dire ly, ſhe went in and drove him off; for never 
ſaw. them both fit together, not even in the night; at 
leaſt, however late I might: ſtay at my poſt, I never 


ſaw. the male enter with his female at thoſe times, but 


ſhe, kept her. poſt the whale night. While the ſe- 
male ſat, on the eggs during the day, the male, on a 
neighbouring buſh, kept cheering} ber with his ſong; 
if, any ſtranger came into che garden, or even one of 
my dogs, the female was preſently informed of it by a 
piercing cry from the male, which made her as ſud- 
denly pop out of. the: neſt, but ſhe went in again as 
ſoon as the danger was paſt. But my appearance in 
the. garden never cauſed any alarm. I obſerved that 
the male paſſed the night on a: neighbouring; branch, 
no doubt to guard. againſt any thing that might, alarm 


ide female or injure the, brood; and, if any fright oc- 


caſioned her to quit the eggs, it was never for more 
than four or five minutes at a: time. During the 
| time 


4 
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time of incubation, the male frequently made advan- 
ces, but the female would never admit his embraces ; 
ſhe continued, however, to lay eggs after this, but al- 
ways out of the neſt and upon the ground; and what 
ſurpriſed me, as ſoon as ſhe had laid one, ſhe called 
the male, and they both ſet about breaking it to 
pieces with their bills, after which they devoured the 
yolk. At length, on the 7th of November, on the 
fourteenth day of incubation, at ſeven inthe morning, 
which was my firſt viſit, I found four young, which 
probably had been hatched in the night ; three hours 
after, that is, at ten o'clock, the other three had made 
their appearance. The young were hatched entirely 
bare of ſeathers, and their eyes were cloſed, 

« The mother remained over the yvung during the 
whole of the firſt day, and did not feed them till 
evening. She cleared the neſt of the egg-ſhells, 
_ throwing them out by degrees as the three lait came 

forth, The ſecond day, the father and mother 
brought food to the young ones ſeveral times, and 
the neſt was not left vacant a moment. On the third 
day, the top of the head, the wings, back, and rump, 
of the young birds, were covered with down of a 
browniſh colour, and their eyes were balf opened; on 
the fourth day, their eyes were nearly open, and that 
ſame evening entirely ſo. Onthe fifth, the wing and 
tail feathers began to riſe a line or two, and thoſe alſo 
of the rump and ſides, whoſe tubes or quills were how 
"viſible, They now began to require a good deal of 
food. | 
„ The fixth day I ſpent entirely in watching the 

eſt ; and had my dinner brought to me, that I might 
not loſe light of it for a moment. Between ſeven and 
ten inthe morning, the father and mother had made 
fifty-three journeys, bringing each time little green 
caterpillars, ſpiders, and ant-eggs. Towards noon 
they made nineteen journeys; but from three o clock 
till ſunſet the number of their journeys amounted to 
| | 312 ſixty- 
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ſixty-ſix. On the eighth day, the wing and tail fea- 
thers, and the plumage of the upper ſurface of the bo- 
dy, and of the belly, were ſo complete, that the ſkin 
was now viſible only on the lower belly. On the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, days, they required ſo much food, 
that the old ones did nothing but fly backwards and . 
forwards in queſt of it; on the eleventh, which I de- 
voted entirely to them, theſe poor birds made 200 
journeys; but, what is remarkable, I never obſerved 
that they brought any drink. But, as both male and 
female went quite into the neſt to feed the young, it 
may be ſaid that I could not ſee whether they gave 
them water or not; yet, as I never ſaw them return 
vithout bringing food in their mouth, it is certain that 
they never went to fetch water only ; and I cannot 
doubt but, if the little ones had had need of drink, the 
father and mother would have made journeys on pur- 
- Poſe. On the fifteenth day, when I came to pay my 
morning viſit, I found that three of the young birds 
had quitted the neſt. To bring them to this, the fa- 
ther and mother no longer went in to feed, but called 
them out; ſo that hunger brought them out one after 
the other. At noon the neſt was empty and abandon- 
ed; the-young ones got among the hedges and under 
leaves in the garden, where I ſaw the old ones carry 
them food for ſeveral days, after which they formed a 
flock, and lived all together in the moſt perfect har- 
mony. The old ones did not fail to ſhow the new 
brood the way into the houſe, where they often came 
to forage as their parents bad ſo ſucceſsfully done, 
On quitting the neſt, the young were brown on the 
upper ſurface, each feather edged with rufous; and 
the under parts of the body yellowiſh white. 

&« From the obſervations I have detailed, which J 
pledge my ſelf are corre, it appears, that theſe birds 
are ſix or ſeven days building their neſt, that they fit 
thirteen or fourteen, and that the young in about the 
_ ſame ſpace are ready to quit the neſt. I expefted 

, that 
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that the little family would return to their neſt at night; 
but I was deceived; they came back no more, Find? 
ing this, I took the neſt away, and cut it quite through 
longitudinally, in order to examine it minutely, and 
find all its dimenſions, which I have given above. 
I found many of theſe neſts in my travels; they were 
all alike, but more or leſs white, from the nature or 
tint of the cottony down which had been uſed in their 
conſtruttion.” ; 

The female is of a red-brown on the upper ſurface, 
yellowiſh-white underneath ; the tail is long and taper; 
bill brown, legs and feet red. The male is ſomewhat 
larger; his body is of a more decided brown, and on 
his breaſt and front of his neck are ſome ſpots of a 
lengthened form along the middle of each feather. 
The eyes in both ſexes are light brown. , This ſpe- 
cies inhabits not only the environs of the Cape, but 
many other diſtricts, eſpecially the eaſt coaſt and the 
borders of the Sondag and Swart-kop. The laying 
is from five eggs to eight. The eggs of the creſted 
cuckow are often found in theſe neſts, which is very 
remarkable; for that bird, being very little leſs than 
the European cuckow, could never get into the neft 
to lay an egg.— Motacilla Africana, Gmel. Capocier, 
Vaillant's African Birds, N? 129, 130. 'S 

The Gol DpEN-NECEKED WaAcTaitl.—Size of the 
nigbtingale. Judging from a difſeQion of the throat, 
Vaillant ſuppoſes it to have a fine voice; but as he 
met with it in the rainy ſeaſon at the Cape, when moſt 
of the warblers of that country are mute, he was not 
able to aſcertain the faQ. | 

The plumage of this bird would be very dull and 
uniform, were it not enlivened by a beautiful plate 
of gold-yellow which covers the throat and part of 
the front of the neck; the breaſt and reſt of the under 
part of«he body pure white. A'fainter yellow forms 
an edging to the lateral tail-feathers, and appears on 
the middle of the firſt wing-quills, and at the edges = 
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the great coverts. A yellow mark, as deepas that on 
the breaſt, goes round the forchead above the eyes. 
. . The upper ſurface, including head, wings, and tail, is 
of a light brown colour; bill, feet, and nails, black; 
eyes reddiſh. The female reſembles the male, with 
the uſual exception, namely, that her colours are 
" fainter, eſpecially the yellow on the throat. Inhabits 
the Auteniquois foreſt, but not plentiful. Seems to 
reſemble the yellow-throated warbler, vol, vii. p. 405. 
—Coldor, Vaillant, Ne 119. 

The Ox anGt-THIGHED WAABLIER.— Olive, be- 
neath white; head with a tranſyerſe white bar ; thighs 
and vent orange. Inbabits Louiſiana : five inches 
and a half long; tail rounded. —Motacilla trichias, 
Orange-thighed warbler, Turton. 
_ The Sad D WAcTAII.— This is ſomewhat larger 
than the Cape wagtail; however this, the white wag- 
tail, and the Cape wagtail; vol. vii. 408, 41g, are very 
nearly of a fize. In plumage, manners, and habits, 
it reſembles the white wagtail; it is however ſuffi- 
ciently diſtioQ, as we ſhall preſently ſhow. 

Seldom more than one pair are ſeen together, for 
the males fight deſperately whenever they meet ; if a 
larger company be obſerved, it conſiſts aſſuredly of 
the parent-birds and the young who have but lately 
quitted the neſt, and are not yet provided with habita- 
tions for themſelves. White and black are the only 
colours of this bird; yet theſe are ſo agreeably diſ- 
poſed as to form a very pretty bird. A {tripe of 
white goes over each eye, and reaches a good way 
back; the throat, front of the neck, flanks, all the 
belly, and under the tail, are white alſo. The head, 
back and ſides of the neck, are of a decided jet black, 
and a patch of the ſame extends to the breaſt ; the 
mantle, ſcapulars, back, and the middle quills of the 
tail and wings, are black alſo; the latter taftily fring- 
ed with white; and there are two white ſpots on each 
fide, juſt at the pinions. The lateral 3 

; | ave- 
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have progreſſively more white as they recede from 


the middle, ſo that the two outer ones are black only 
"—_— origin. The bill and feet are black; the eyes 
wn, : | 

The female is ſomewhat ſmaller; the black colour 
of her plumage rather inclines to grey ; but the diſpo- 
ſition of the colours is preciſely the ſame, and it is 
very hard to diſtinguiſh them, for it is not till their 
third moult that the male is of a more decided black 
than the female. When young, the reſemblance is 
complete, both male and female being of a ſlate-co- 
Jour, much lighter than the adult female. The-full- 
grown male has a ſharp cry, which is his call; and 
alſo. a little ſong, expreſſing pzit-pzit, prizizi- prizixi, 
the note of pleaſure and gaiety. 


Theſe birds ſeldom build upon high trees; but 


commonly on rocks, or on the ſandy ſhore, where 
they may be ſeen: running with vaſt ſwiftneſs, ſhaking 
their tails, and picking up all the inſeQs they meet 


in their way; flies alſo they will purſue, and catch 


them on the wing, but not ſo dexterouſly as the fly- 
catchers, becauſe they bave neither the large bill nor 
the convenient briſtles of thoſe birds. They will 


ſometimes go into the water up to their bellies in 


purſuit.of an inſet appearing on the ſurface. 

The wagtails of Africa are more ſhy and timid 
than thoſe of Europe. The preſent ſpecies builds a 
neſt on low buſhes near rivers; ſometimes in a hole 
in a roek ſtanding in the water; or in the trunk of a 
dead or worm- eaten tree floated on- ſhore from ſome 
river. The compoſition of the neſt is plants and 
moſs, lined with hair and feathers; the eggs are five 
m number; and the male ſhares with his female the 


taſk. of incubation, This ſpecies-is firſt met with on 
the- banks of Orange River, in the 28th degrer f 


S. lat. but not farther ſouth; from that point to the 


tropics, it inhabits the banks of all the rivers, hut nor 


on this ſide of Orange River, nor in the 3 
. ; | 8 0 
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of Caffraria on the eaſt coaſt. The Namaquois call it 
a- guimp, or * runner upon the ſand.” —Aguimp, ou 
 Lavandiere pie, Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 178. 
The VARAIEZCATrED WACSTAII.— The male of 

this ſpecies has a narrow black collar on the lower 
part of the neck in front. It is about the fize of the 
common wagtail; it perches on trees, differing from 
the preceding which prefers running on the. ground. 
Its legs are ſhorter than the generality of wagtails 
have them; but what determines it to belong to this 
genus, Vaillant ſays, is the ſhape of the wing, the firſt 
and laſt feathers being longeſt, and forming a return- 
ing angle about their middle, like thoſe of the ſnipes, 
plovers, and ſome others. In ſhort, this is a real 
wagtail ; it wags its tail as it runs along the ground in 
ſearch of worms. Its cry and call are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the preceding. ROT 1. 220 

The top of the head and back of the neck are light 
brown with an olivaceous tint ; the ſame prevails over 
the. mantle and ſcapulars. The wings are black; there 
is a whitiſh ſpot in the middle, and the larger coverts 
are edged with white ; below this_edging, the large 
feathers are marked with-yellow. The under part of 
"the plumage is a compoſition of brown and dirt 
white, on which appears the browniſh-black collar or 
breaſt-band. The four middle feathers of the tail are 
black; the others more white as they . recede from 
theſe. The eye is brown; the bill yellowiſh, the legs 
red. The female has no collar. It ſeems to be a 
rare ſpecies; Vaillant met with it in Caffraria only, 
but never diſcovered the neſt.— Lavandiere varice, 
% Ho i 

The Au r-zArER.— This ſpecies, though not lar- 
ger than the Hottentot wheatear, vol. vii. p. 374, is 
' however much ſtouter, the bill thicker, tail ſhorter, 
and legs ſtronger. , It differs alſo in colour, and is 
much more ſhy; it frequents neither the Dutch ſettle- 
ments. nor the hordes. of the ſavages, but remains - 

; tae 
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he open country, and. chiefly. where it finds. tbo 
Woll which are. raiſed by the _ of Af Af rica; 4 
theſe it perches, feeding on tbe laryz of thoſe, in uf. 
trious inſets. But tbe. ſoli abodes c nll {ey by. 
theſe ants would be impenetrable by the 15 of 195 
wheatear, were it not tx a quadruped, the great 
eater of the Cape, (a ſpecies totally different "nap, 
ant-caters of the new, world, but deſcribed, by gangs 
in his Sppplemen,) which turns, up the ant-hills wit 
his. ſnout, and devours the * OL In theſe 
rk babitations the ant-cater wheatear builds and 
rears its  Youn finiſhing, t buf eſs ph. 16 — 
hich the real, ant-caters ha re er dae s 
Ba builds under a mole- bill, or in Pf: e in. a 
rock; laying four or five. white eggs. The le birds 


commonly fly in pairs, and the young ones pra : 


with the parents longer than, ſome ſpecies we have 
mentio 
The male differs from the female by a white ſport. on 
the ſhoulder, ariſing from the ſmaller coverts of the 
pinions; and ſome of the intermediate e 
are white at their ſides. But the general 
the 6007, is U 17 on, 1 5 upper [ pa 10 55 
7. 105 4. inter on, tbe belly mT under. 
he throat is tinged with rufous, as well a 
925 e of the feathers of the neck and breaſt. The bill, 
feet, a 0 nails, are 1 the eyes dark brown. Th. 
white [pot on the wing doe 
moe "The female 1s ratber ſmaller; ; and, what does 
not often aug of a darker brown on the body. 
This ſpe cies was ſound near the Sondag and ** 
kop rivers, about 1e and differs from 
Hottentot wheatear in perching on bigh trees. Tic 
note or cry is (r771i-har- Bag 75 85 uch 2 
the r. —Traquet, Fora ier, . a 10 1, » 2 
The STr1aTzn W 0 his 


© ſtriz acrols the tail, evident not to the hg . = | 


to the touch, by paſſing the fipger over ems o 
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the two mid-quills, where theſe ſtriæ riſe and fall.” It 
has alſo a white ſpot on each ſhoulder, arifing from the 
top of the wing-coverts and from ſome of the ſcapular 
feathers, which laſt have moſtly a black ſpot at their 
tips. On the middle of the belly appears a red ſpot, 
and the under tail-coverts are of the ſame colour. 
The reſt of the plumage is gloſly black, except that 
the extremities of the wing-quills incline to brown. 
The lateral feathers of the tail are tapered. The bill 
and feet are black; the eyes maroon-colour, The 
female is ſmaller, and of a duller black. 

This ſpecies inhabits the buſhes and mimoſa.woods 
of Caffraria; ſaid alſo to inhabit Bengal; makes its 
neſt on the ground under a thick buſh ; lays four grey 
eggs, which the male and female fit on by turns. Its 
cry may be expreſſed by tac-tac-trac, tac-tac-trac, 
which the male repeats inceſſantly, clapping his wings 
and raifing bis tail at the ſame time, —Traquet a queue 
firice, Vaillant, N* 188, fig. 1. | | x 

The 'Rep-vented Wacrtarl. —Inhabits the 
ſame places as the preceding. © The whole of the 
under part of the body, from the lower part of the 
breaſt including the under tail-coverts and the plu- 
mage of the thighs, are decidedly red, a little paler on 
the lower belly.” The rump, the upper tail-coverts, 
the tail itſelf, (except the two middle feathers which 
are blackiſh-brown,) are of a ſtrong red, like the un- 
der parts of the body. The head, neck, mantle, and 
upper wing-coverts, are jet black; the Jarge wing- 
quills are black, growing browner towards their 
points; the under wing-coverts are red. The bill 
and feet are black; the eyes red. The female differs 
only in being ſomewhat leſs than the male. The neſt 
Vaillant never met with; nothing therefore is known 
of its manner 'of incubation. The note was very 
fimilar to that of our robin-redbreaſt.— Traquet a cul 
roux, Vaillant, N' 188, fig. 2. 1 
The CouuAN DEX WIHILATEARA.— This . 
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ant-eater, and like that frequents the ant-hills to feed 
upon the larvæ of thoſe induſtrious inſects. They go 
in litile flocks, conſiſting of the parents and the young 
brood, which do not ſeparate till the latter are fit to 
produce a new generation. Why Vaillant called this 
ſpecies commandeur we cannot tell, The plumage is 
black with a browniſh tinge in certain poſitions, ex- 
cept the pinions of the wings, which are fieſh-colour, 
more intenſe in the male. The female is ſmaller than 
the male; both have the bill ad feet black, and the 
eyes reddiſn- brown. atv 

This is abſolutely a new ſpecies, inhabiting the 
weſtern coalt of Africa, from the 28th degree of 8. 
latitude to the tropic. Vaillant had not an opportunity 
of examining the eggs or neſt; but was aſſured b 
the ſavages that they neſtled in deep holes under 
ground, which appeared likely, as thole he ſhot had 
commonly their plumage ſoiled with earth; and from 
the number generally ſeen together, it is evident they 
lay from five to eight eggs, for a flock ſeldom conſiſts 
of leſs than ſeven, including the parent-birds, or more 
than ten. 5 | 
The plumage of the young bird is of a reddiſh 
brown, and the ſhoulder-knot white; at which time 
it might be eaſily miſtaken for the ant-eater, only that 
the latter has a much ſtouter bill. Several of this 
ſpecies bave;been brought from Malymba ; they are 
exactly ſimilar to thoſe from the ſouth of Africa.— 
Traquet commandeur, Vaillant's African Birds, N- 
18 | br 1 
| The: Runnine WAGSTAII.— The largeſt and 
ſtouteſt of the African ſpecies. It frequents the 
ſcorched and bat ren plains, and lives ſolitary. Ever 
upon the ground, and running, it eaſily tires out and 
eſcapes the fowler, for it is very cunning ; it ſeems 
fonder. of running than of flying, eſpecially when in 
danger, like the rock - thruſh, called by Vaillant leſſi- 

, enneur., Sec p. 349. of this volume. 
| | 2 
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The running wagtail, however, finds abundant pro- 


viſion in theſe barren ſpots; for inſets, and 'efpectally 
Fruſs- hoppers, are its principal food. You need not 


expect to ſee more than ore mate and female in the 
ſame canton, and them only by chance, fine, being al- 
vvays on dhe ground, the ſcartered ſhrubs in the plains 
of Numero hide them from the view; but thepiercing 
of the male to his female may be heard at ſore 
ſtance, and thus betrays him); then your'only chance 
is to ſhoot before the pair fly off io the next buſh; for, 
when once alarmed, all purſuit is vain. | 
Tue lengrh of the mate, by (line drawn from the 
xtremity of the bill to the tip of the tail, is ſeven 
inches und three lines. 5 The top of the head from 
the eyes and ndftrils, is entirely white. The tail, 
which is tapered, is white at the ſides, and black in 
Abe middle; i. e. the two mid-quills ate black; the 
reſt 'white.” The lower belly" and under tanl-coverts 
ure white alſo. The reſt of the plumage is jet black, 
nie the baekbird of Furope. The bil; which is 
3 r er mandible, is black; ſo 
are the legs, feet, and nails; the legs are very long 
and fo for runding- The CU e. 
The female is ſomewhut leſs; and not of ſo jet a 
black, but rather tinge of brown. Vaillant was not 
able to ſpeak with certainty of their mode of incuba- 
-tion;- but has no doubt that, like che reſt of the wag-⸗ 
waits Of the plain, they bund on the grbund, and even 
ih hotes:-—Traquet coureur, ou à calotte et queue 
blanche, Vaillant, N* 190. 4s 
The Lark WAZAT EAX. — With this ſpecies Vail- 
_ -lamt:conchudes his liſt of wagtails, proceeding then to 
the larks'; and be obſerves that the 'prefent may be 
confidered' as a connecting link between thoſe two 
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abihdant food Which ibe cultivited Lands of Eutope 
Preſent; hy ver, a amiotig the barren farids and patch- 

ed mouataids 0 of Africa, it diſcovers ſoine open places 
ſuited't6'fts inſtinfs and to its wants. Under a heap 
of ſtones, or in 3 hole the Tark-wheatear fixes its ſoli- 
ary ag and b rings up its youhg. This bird is 
very. th Bev runs into its hole at he leaſt appear- 

atce of danger. Differing in theſe reſpeRts | from 
the Tak, it reſembles them in the Routiieſs of bod 

the ſhape of the bill, and lallly in the length of 2 
bie claw of the foot. 

Tbe plumage is geherally black; büt the round 
tips of moſt" Abe feathers Ne yellow, and Hive the 
d peaks 'of ſcalès; the ends of tire faſt alar thers, 
and the fp oft the az bare. yellow alfo ; and ſome yel- 

to x nder parts. | The bill i is yellow 
at th We "Bla 1 5 tip; t the feet and nails brown- 
iſh blaſck, the” eyes red brown. _ 
The hate is ſtouter than the female; ö the black an 
his head has a purple g loſs, which, does not appear at 
al in che female; nor are the ſcales on che plumage. 
fo right a yellow inthe female. 
cles inhabits the country "of the Great Na- 
155 in baften plains and at ihe foot of rugged 
iff; "ſpends Sly the ſuminer there. The | eggs 
about five, of a "halle blue with reddiſh ſets. — 
Tatil, NN Ne 191. 

The Ar RICAN Wülden ar. Tig ſpecies inha- 
"bits the Auteniquois country, perching on buſhes, It 
is about the ze of the European whiachaz, vol. vii. 
p. 364+ büt extremely wild and ſhy, rarely approach- 
ing the bavnts'of men; ſometimes it may be ſeen i 
"the caltte-incloſures ; but, if a man approach, flies off 
y ireftly; then ou ma diſcover that the rump is 
1 1 ate allo the four lateral tai feathers, which 

= hed 5 mück as it Mes. It s called traxtrac, be- 
cable ems 10 tee op that ſyllable repeatedly in its 
5 apping"its” wing and making its tailfit re- 
"etnbles the ret L the ſpecies, There 
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There is nothing ſtriking in the plumage. . It is ei- 
nereous grey on the head and mantle, lighter on the 
lower part of the back, and 8 white on the tail- 
coveris; the front of the neck and breaſt are lightiſh 
grey; the reſt of the under part white. The twelve 
tail-feathers are black tipped with white, and of equal 
length; the four firſt on each fide are edged outward. 
ly with, white, the fourth and third have it only to- 
ward their origin, the third, however, rather more 
than the fourth; the two laſt, i. e. the outermoſt of 
all, are white all along. The wing-feathers are brown, 
edged, the firſt of them with light brown, the laſt with 
white. The bill, legs, and feet, are black; the eye, 
which is very large, nut-brown ; a row of white fea- 
chers encircles the eyelids.  _ 64s 
This bird digs a hole for its neſt at the foot of a 

dwarf. tree or dull; the eggs are four in number, 
- greyiſh, with an infinite number of brown dots, 

| Though, this ſpecies be very difficult of approach, 
M. Vaillant ſucceeded. in killing eight males and five 
fetmales. The latter were rather ſmaller, and the 
white over the vent not ſo. extenſive. In the young 
bird, the feathers of the mantle are bordered with ru- 
fous.— Traquet tractrac, Vaillant, N* 184, fig. 1. 
. _ The Mountain Warncyart.—This ſpecies in 
its manners reſembles the rock-thruſh, or that ſpe- 
cies which Vaillant calls rocard, which is the African 
rock-thruſh, Neither are found but in rocky moun- 
rains, in the holes of which they make a neſt; and few 
birds are equal in.cunning to theſe : their, diſpoſition 
is nearly the ſame. . See p. 347 of this volume. 
This mountain bird is rarely ſeen on the plain; it 


"4 


ſun bas evaporated all moiſture from the rocks; then 
it takes long journeys to reach a ſpring or a river. 
This bird tries tbe {kill and patience of the fowler; 


at the leaſt appearance of danger, it flies to the top of 


"a high rock ; the report of a gun drives it, to the 15 


$33 


never deſcends but in time of great drought, when ihe 
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fide of the mountain, or into a deep hole, till the dan- 
ger be paſt. BY . 

The general plumage of this ſpecies, in its perfect 


ſtate, that is, after the firſt moult of the ſecond year, is 


black; but the belly, ſhoulders, the coverts of the tail, 
and the margins of 
eyes are brown ; bill and feet black. The female re- 
ſembles the male in colour, but is father leſs. 
The young birds, until the ſecond moult; both 
males and females, are of a delicate ſlate-colour, 
bluiſh. on the body, paler beneath ; the wing-feathers 
are blackiſh margined with grey; the middle feathers 
of the tail black, the laterals partly white ; the rump 
white, the ſhoulders very light grey; the bill and feet 
brown, the eyes reddiſh brown. At that inexperien- 
ced age, they are eaſily killed. In the middle age, or 


after the ſecond moult, the plumage varies greatly in 


different individuals; they are then diverſely ſpotted 
vith grey, white, and black; for part of the firſt plu- 
mage remains in different places. Sometimes the 
mantle only remains grey, or perhaps even only on 
one fide; ſometimes the head continues grey; in 
other birds, the grey and black feathers are about 
equally diſtributed. Only the plumage of the rump 


and the lateral tail-feathers keep always the ſame co- 


lours. 


Rarely but in the pairing ſeaſon are theſe birds 


ſeen in couples; when the young begin to fly, the fa. 
mily remains together for a ſhort time; but, the mo- 
ment they are able to provide for themſelves, they 
ſeparate, and live apart. Even the old ones, having 
no longer a brood to take care of, forget each other, 
and live apart till the ſeaſon of love calls them toge- 
ther again; then they call to each other with a loud 
cry that makes the hollow rocks reſound. From the 
difficulty of reaching the place where theſe birds build 
their neſts, Vaillant was never able to procure the 
eggs. He met with the ſpecies in the Namaquois 

* country 


its lateral feathers, are white. The 
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country. only; they. feed on yormy and ſoft inſets, 
—_— montagnard, Vaillant, N ? 184, fig. 2 Ne 


es & 1 2, 

be Arzican STaxzeyAt,—This. ſo much re- 
ſembles the ſtonechat of Europe, M. rubiola, vol. 
WI. 361, that perhaps it may. be only a yariety formed 


dy the differepce of climate; and whatever Buffon 


bas related 0 tbe babits of that ſpecies ma! uk ied 
to. > Fea hg 1. common about the C 
Hope, a le eaſtern coaſt, an 15 "the in- 
Bann 8 7, Chiefly in burnt-1 e een 
requent trees, or at ly. the loweſt 
1275 ar * a Withered trunk; geren Prefers | 
| hdr 128 or even a ſiggle gs 653 fox though - 
1 us the Merce couptry hic th contain vaſt 
foreſts, it is ſeldom found ip the "woods oods. It is not a 


5 bird of paſſage, but Rae remains in that part of 


Africa, we are ſpeaking ol. 11 ſame temarxk will 
apply to the following ſpecies. The male and fe- 
male we fe nerally ſeen toget r; they are fond of 
percbing de by fide on a Fath-plant or on any fin- 
90 1 ſo that it is eaſy id kill botb together, eſpe- 
y. as they ag ſhy ; when ey fly, off ſeparate- 
rag only ſkim, along the. ground till they meet 
191 on the next low 5 ey nd in their way; 
they wag their tail, flap 1 25 ag and are always in 
app. - When near inhabited Pt they frequent 
the incloſures of cattle, where whey! fin abundant nou- 
riſhment. They are moſt frequeng | in Swartland and 
in the barren plains about the Ca ey hide their 
neſt with the greateſt of. 8 era 14 4 at the 
foot of a ſhrub, or in a hole in Nac or even under 
a heap. of ones. The laying 
with light brown; the m le 15 
The male is of the d. appear Sy out 
gonechat. The head and tt 175 gre 5 ad 
almoſt black; at the ſides of the neck is a id 
as becomes narrower towards the hy bes 


$7 five. : 35 ſpotied 
male fat by turns. 
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and another white ſpot on the middle of the wing. 
The upper and under tail-coverts and belly are white; 
the mantle and ſcapulars black brown; the breaſt 
dark red, lighter on the flanks. The bill and legs are 
black. The female is ſomewhat leſs, and differs to- 
tally in colours; for whatever in the male is nearly 
black is in her light brown; ſhe has no white but on 
the wings, tail, and belly; at a certain age a few white 
feathers appear on the part where the male has a com- 
plete white collar; her bill and feet are brown. The 
young birds are almoſt entirely of a light brown, hav- 
ing ſome white only on the belly, on the middle of 
the wing, and at the laſt quiil on each fide of the tail. 
The deſcription given by Buffon of his motteux verda- 
tre, our M. aurantia, vol. vii. p. $75. agrees very well 
with the female of this, except that the length of ſix 
inches is rather exaggerated. 

The ſeitlers, being accuſtomed to ſee this ſpecies 
among their cattle, in the incloſures, where they find 
plenty of the worms they are ſo fond of, call it ſchaap- 
wagtertje, which ſignifies © little ſhepherd.” Trzquet 
patre, Vaullant, Ne 180. 

The Familiar WAGTAIIL.— In every claſs of 
- animals there are {ome ſpecies, which, while they pre- 

ſerve their liberty, are in ſome ſort domeſticated, and, 
finding no danger in the ſociety of man, venture to ap- 
proach him, and to live as it were with him. Thus 
they procure comforts which we ſuffer them to enjoy 
in peace, becauſe, happily for them, we find no ad- 
vantage in enſlaving them, and becaule, in return, the 
do us no injury. Such, among birds, are the ſwal- 


lows, who neſtle and rear their young almoſt in our 


houſes; and the ſtorks, which in Holland are fo 
familiar, that they walk fearleſsly in the fiſh-markets, 
where they find abundant nouriſhment, as each dealer 
throws them {ome offal; and theſe birds may be ca- 
reſſed and ſtroked like dogs. There are even reptiles 
familiariſed in this way; forat Surinam you may find 

Vor. VIII. No. 209. 3 L. | in 
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in almoſt every houſe a ſerpent or two of one particu. 
lar ſpecies, which take up their abode there, and are 
never diſturbed, becaule they do no hurt, but catch 
mice as nimbly as a cat. And who knows,” fays 
Vaillant, if man had never abuſed the power which 
ſtrength or cunning has given him; who knows, I fay, 
but all animals would have regarded him with love, 
or at leaſt not have ſhunned him? None has been 
more qualified to make obſervations upon this ſubje&t 
than myſelf; for, in the midſt of deſerts where man has 
not yet eſtabliſhed nor exerciſed hispower,we may fair- 
ly judge of the nature of animals with reſpe& to man. 
And I have always found, in wild uninhabited places, 
many animals not only eaſy of approach, but which 
even come to meet us, and look at us; and I have 
ſeen many wild birds taken with the hand. But the 
caſe was ſoon altered, when they began to find the 
danger of ſuch viſitors; it was then neceſſary for us 
to move farther inland, and abuſe the confidence of 
more inexperienced vittims.” f 
Ol all the familiar birds, none equalled the preſent 
ſpecies, which Vaillant and his Hottentots called 
vrintje, or little friend. The ſame bird followed them 
during ſeveral ſtages or encampments ; moving as they 
did, and reſting when they reſted. One pair in par- 
ticular, remained all the while that Vaillant was en- 
camped on the banks of the Great River, which was a 
conſiderable time, becauſe he made ſeveral excurſions 
while his tents and cattle remained there; and the 
ſame couple followed him to his forlorn habitation, 
called Schæmacher, mentioned in his ſecond voyage. 
Upon his quitting that place, they left him, it being 
the love ſeaſon, when they were impelled to build a 
neſt, and provide for a new progeny. | 
This ſpecies, like the reſt, is ever in motion, flap- 
ping its wings and wagging its tail. It rarely ſtands 
upon the ground, and neyer remains there longer 
than is neceſſary for picking up an inſedt or a m_ 
whic 
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which it eſpies at a conſiderable diſtance, and darts 
upon from ſome little riſing, or from a ſhrub, or from 
a ſtone, or even from a piece of borſe-dung; for it 
ſeems to diſdain touching the earth with its foot. The 
couple which accompanied Vaillant were generally 
perched on the end of the beam of one of his carts, 
or upon the axle-tree; but, when they had made a 
good meal, their favourite place was one upon each 
horn of a giraffe, the {kin of which was ſtretched out 
upon a hurdle to dry. He could almoſt at any time 
take the male in his hand and careſs it, but the fe- 
male was more ſhy, Upon the whole, he is of opinion, 
that no animal would be more eaſily tamed and do- 
meſticated. | 


The male of this ſpecies is about the ſize of a ſpar- 


row; the female rather leſs. The ſpecific character 


is, „the ears, rump, and outer barbs of the lateral 
tail-quills, rufous.” The reſt of the plumage is a de- 
licate brown-grey, ſlightly tinged with red, darker on 
the upper ſurface, breaſt, and ſides; fainter on the 
neck, and on the belly whitiſh ; the wing-quills and 
their coverts are dark brown fringed with light brown; 
the intermediate tail-feathers are entirely of the latter 
colour; the bill and eyes are brown ; the legs and 
feet black. The plumage of the female is in all parts 
fainter. Buffon's traquet du Cap reſembles this, and is 
perhaps the ſame. Yet he deſcribes the upper ſurface to 
be very dark green, whereas no ſhade of green appears 
in the preſent ſpecies. Neither does he mention the 
red over the ears; but, as that does not appear till 
the bird is full-grown, it is poſſible Buffon might 
have received a young one from the Cape. 

The familiar wagtail inhabits all the weſt coaſt of 
Africa to the tropic. It makes a neſt under a ſtone, 
or in a hole in the ground: the eggs are four in num- 
ber, of a greeniſh grey colour ſpotted with brown, 


The male ſhares with the female in the cares of incu- 


bation ; they are always together. The young, when 
able to fly, (till follow the parents, forming a little 


3L a flock 


A rent 
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flock or family, till the pairing-time ſeparates them to 
provide for themſelves in like manner. — Traquet fa- 
milier, Vaillant's African Birds, vol. iv. p. 97. Ne 
1 

The Tüausu WARBLER.— This may be compar- 
ed for its mellow tones, to the Motacilla atricapilla, or 
black-cap, (vol. vii. p. 340. ] yet its ſong is better ſuſ- 
tained and more connected; and perhaps would be 
better deſignated by comparing it, though on a ſmaller 
ſcale, with the ſolitary thruſh, (vii. 64.) 

Like moſt ſinging- birds, it is in the coolneſs of the 
morning, and a ſhort time before the ſetting of the 
ſun, that this bird delights to warble out its ſweet ſoft 
notes. The male only ſings: the female has a kind of 
cry, tritric-tric—tritric-tric, often repeated; and the 
male calis in the fame accents when ſeeking his mate. 
It is only in the pairing ſeaſon that the male warbles 
bis ſong, which may be called the ſong of love, ſince 
he is ſilent all the reſt of the year, or at leaſt he at 
other times only utters the cry we have ſpoken of, 
In Oftober, November, and December, the neſts of 
theſe birds are found, always a few feet from the 
ground, in a thick tuft of underwood. The laying is 
four or five eggs, ſometimes only three; of a very 
faint green with brown paiches, eſpecially at the great 
end. As ſoon as the young are hatched, the male aſ- 
fills the female in tending them; and he ſings only at 
{uch times as, aſter being fed, they repoſe beneath the 
mother's wings. Their chief food is inſets, caterpil- 
lars, and ſome kinds of berries, The ſpecies of birds 
in the deſerts of Africa who live upon inleQs is very 
numerous; for the ſoil, being at no time much cool- 
ed, abounds with vaſt quantities of inlets all the year; 
and nature has therefore placed, ſays Vaillant, in 
thoſe regions, a proportion of animals deſtined to de- 
ſtroy them, in order to keep up the balance neceſſary 
for the continuance of her work. And, if ſome of 
theſe ſpecies (of birds) peck occaſionally at fruit, it is 
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not for the purpoſe of eating, but to ſqueeze out a 
Juice to quench their thirſt. 

In the neſt of a thruſh-warbler, Vaillant one day 
found an egg belonging to that ſpecies of cuckovo 
which he calls the criard; (ſee p. 223 of this volume.) 
But whether this bird is in the habit of nurſing a 
ſtrange progeny, could not be known, becaule the 
cuckoo's egg, which lay in the.neſt with two others 
belonging to the owner of it, was no longer there 
when he viſited the place a ſecond time, but the fe- 
male had in the mean time laid two other eggs, which 
ſhe was hatching with the two firſt. The ſhells of the 
cuckoo's egg lay on the ground, which ſhowed that 
it had been thrown out and rejected. It is therefore 
apparent, that all the birds to whom the cuckoos con- 
fide their eggs do not take equal care of them. 

The male of this ſpecies is ſomething ſmaller than 
our nightingale. - His colours are not ſhowy ; brown- 
grey on the head, neck, mantle, and wings; ruſt-co- 
Jour on the upper tail-coverts and rump; white, 
ſhaded with brown, is the prevailing colour on the 
under parts of the body; a cleaner white covers the 
throat and front of the neck, with ſome lines of a 
blackiſh caſt. A white line towards the forehead 
ſtretches like a brow over the eye, and runs towards 
the hind-head. The wings are enlivened by a white 
feltoon which goes round the larger covertures and 

part of the ſcapulars; a ſimilar edging appears on the 

_ tips of the lateral tail-quills, which are ſhorter than 
the mid-quills, and of a greyiſh-brown colour, as well 
as the outer barbs of the reſt, which within are black- 
iſh, as well as the inner barbs of the wing-quills. The 
eyes are very large, of a light-brown colour; bill and 
feet the ſame. The mouth, tongue, and baſe of the 
lower mandible, are yellow. The female is ſome- 
what ſmaller; of a fainter brown, the white inclining 
to rufous;. but eſpecially the red on her rump is not 
ſo ſtrong. Inhabits the pleaſant ſhores of the Gam- 
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toos, and the mimoſa-woods on the borders of Sondag 
and Swart-kop rivers.—Grivetin, Vaillant, N* 118. 
The SwaLLow WARBLER.—I: is black with a 
loſs of ſteel-blue ; throat, breaſt, and vent, crimſon; 
elly white, with a longitudinal black band, Inha- 
bits New Holland. Motacilla burundinacea (hirun- 
dinacea), the ſwallow warbler, Turton, from Nat. 
Miſc. 114. 

The SHARP-TAILED FiGc-EATER,—Vaillant de- 
ſcribes this as the only bird he met with in Africa hav- 
ing a pointed tail, ſomewhat reſembling that variety 
of the Hirundo pelaſgia-which is called the Louiſiane 
ſwallow, (ſee vol. vii. p. 481.) yet the points of the 
feathers are not ſo long nor ſo finely tapered as in 
that bird. Every tail-feather, except the two ſhorteſt 
on each fide, end in a bare” unbarbed point, like ſo 
many needles, {o that the ſpecies is eaſily known at 
firſt fight. Its chirping is very agreeable. Its co- 
Jour is totally different from the reſt of the African 
fig- eaters. The upper ſurface, including head, wings, 
and tail, is entirely of a bright red; the under part, 
from the throat to the belly, is lemon-colour, growing 
fainter towards the lower-belly, which is white, as 
well as the under tail-coverts. The two primary 
wing-quills are browniſh, as are the tips of the ſeven 
or eight following. The bill is black; the legs and 
ſeet light brown, the eyes brown red. 

The female is yellow only on the throat; the under 
2 of the body white clouded with rufous on the 

lanks ; the upper ſurface is preciſely as in the male. 
Vaillant's figure of the female is faulty in the colour- 
ing. | 

This ſpecies inbabits the mimoſa-trees on the ſhores 
of the Great River, about a liule iſland which Vaillant 
calls Hippopotamus Iſland; feeds on inſetis.— Fi- 
guier acuti- pennes, Vaillant 's African Birds, Ne 133. 

The GIIT-HEBADPDED WARBLIXI.— The prevail- 
ing colour is yellow ; the upper part of the head and 
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rump orange; throat deep blue; wings and tail brown. 
Bill and legs pale brown; between the bill and eye 
each fide a ſmall patch of white. Inhabits India.— 
Motacilla aurata, Turton, from Cim. Phy/. 73. t. 38. 

The LEeasr WarBLER.—Above pale brown, be- 
neath whitiſh ; bill and very ſhort tail yellowiſh. In- 
habits New Holland; three inches long. ——Mozacilla 
minima, the leaſt warbler, Turton. 

The WulrE-ZVZD WarBLER,—This bird has 
been already deſcribed in vol. vii. p. 378, under the 
name of the Madagaſcar warbler ; (but the real Ma- 
dagaſcar warbler will be found at p. 336 of the ſame 
volume.) The eyelids are not membranous, as But- 
fon makes them, and as perhaps might be inferred 
from our former deſcription, but is formed of minute 
feathers, as Briſfon formerly obſerved; and which is 
now confirmed by Vaillant. This bird inhabits feve- 
ral diſtrias in the interior part of ſouthern Africa. 
The Dutch at the Cape, and the Hottentot ſettlers, 
call it glaſs-oog, glaſs-eye, or wit-oog, white-eye, 
which is the name it bears in the Iſle of Bourbon. 
Some of the coloniſts call it alſo kneutze. The male 
is correctly deſcribed in the place referred io. The 
female is ſomewhat ſmaller; her back is more of an 
olive-colour, throat and front of the neck of a duller 
yellow; the eyebrows are leſs apparent, being not ſo 
full nor of ſo bright a white. The young are not 
furniſhed with eyebrows till after the ſecond moult. 

They go in flocks of fix or eight, moſtly a ſingle fa- 
mily. They feed on inſetts, eſpecially young cater- 
pillars, and the eggs of butterflies, which they get in 
the trees. They build at the extremity or the low 


branches of the mimoſa-tree ; the neſt is ſhaped ex- 


ally like that of our chaffinch; it conſiſts of thin bus 
of roots interwoven, covered outlide with moſs, and 
lined with down or hair ; it is ſeldom more than two 
inches in diameter. The eggs are four or five in 
number; the male and female fit alternately, and 
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both are much attached to their young ; “ as I had 
occaſion to obſerve one day, ſays Vaillant, „when I 
found a neſt with four young ones which were fo for- 
ward, that they jumped out before I could put my 
hand upon them. The old ones defended them with 
ſo much boldneſs and ſo little precaution, that I was 
able to kill them both with the ramrod of my gun.” 
They are indeed not ſhy at any time: they utter a 
little ſong or cry, titititiri, titititiri, when they are 
ſeeking among the leaves of the trees for the inſeQs 
and eggs on which they feed. 

The ſpecies is very common in ſouthern Africa, 

eſpecially about the river called Duyven-ocks, among 
the Cafires, at Bruntjes-hoogte, and others where 
are plenty of . wood. — Motacilla Madagaſcarienſis, 
Gmelin's Linn. Tcheric, Vaillant, Ne ige. 
' The Rurovs-zeLLitD WARABLER. — Olive- 
brown, beneath yellowiſh-rufous; quill and tail fea- 
thers brown. Inhabits Senegal; three inches and three 
quarters long.. A variety of the citron-bellied war- 
bler, vol. vii. p. 79. but made by Dr. Turton a dil- 
tint ſpecies. The tail is ſhorter. —-Motacilla flaveſ- 
cens g, Gmel. M. rufigaſtra, Turton. | 

The Pine WARBLER.— Olive, beneath yellow: 
| Jores black; wings blue with two white bands. Tail 
flightly forked. Female wholly brown. Inhabits 
Carolina in ſummer; four inches and a half long,— 
Motacilla pinus, Turton's Linn. 

The Eguixnoctiat WarBLErR.—Brown-teſta- 
ceous ; beneath white: rump pale ; tail-feathers with 
obſolete bands. Inhabits Nativity Iſland : ſize of a 
ſparrow. —Motacilla equinoQtialis, Turton's Linn. 

The CAugAT WarBLER —Blackiſh-brown, be- 
neath fine black, top of the belly and vent ruſty-ru- 
. fous; wing-coverts white. Bill black; tail three 
inches long; legs brown. Inhabits India: fix inches 
 long.—Mvtacilla Cambayenſis, Turton, w_ 
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The GuzERAT WARBLER.— Greeniſh, beneath 
white; crown cheſnut; quill-feathers and tail brown. 
Bill and legs pale brown; quill and tail feathers edged 
with green. Inhabits India; four inches aid a balf 
long.—Motacijla Guzurata, Turton. 

The As ATI WARBLER.— Brown, beneath yel- 
lowiſh; head and neck black; lores and chin white; 
tail long. Bill blackiſh with a few ſmall briſtles at the 
baſe; breaſt with a few white ſpots ; tail three inches 
and a half long, wedged, the outmoſt feathers pale 
from the middle to the tip. Inhabits Guzerat ; ſize of 
a nightingale. There is a variety with the front, eye- 
brows, and body beneath, white; lateral tail-teathers 
bal white. —Motacilla Aſiatica, Turton. 

The CyaTTERING WaRBLER,—This and the two 
following reſemble, in charatters and manners, our 
blue-throated warbler, vol. vii. p. 358. Like that, 
they deligtit in marſhy places, living among ruſhes 
and reeds, where they remain the whole year, and 
bring up their young, The preſent ſpecies has its 
name from a chattering noiſe which it makes almoſt 
inceſſantly, of grigri-gragra, in very varied tones. 
The neck is full ot dark ſpecks on a white ground, 
inclining to brown on the under plumage, The fea- 
thers of the upper ſurface, including the head, wings, 
and tail, are of a dull brown, with a flight tint or. 
ſhade of olive. Bill, feet, and eyes, light brown, 

In the ſeaſon of love this bird perches upon the 
ruſhes, emitting a note ſomething like the babbler, 
During his ſong, which laſts for ſeveral ſeconds, he 
flutters his wings without moving - from his place; 
then ſtops on a ſudden, and turns entirely over to 
join the female, who is generally beneath him; for 
her no doubt he exhibits all theſe liule ſports, * Vail- 
lant ſays the connection often takes place upon the 
weak leaf of the reed, a moſt inconvenient poſition 
for an animal leſs vivacious and wanton than a bird. 
Among theſe reeds alſo the male and female build 
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their neſt, taking care to make it faſt to ſeveral of the 
ſtalks. The female lays five or fix eggs, which are 
white ſpotted with brown; the male fits as well as the 
female, The female is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
male; her brown colour is not ſo dark, and her neck 
is not ſpeckled. Inhabits the marſhes of the Auteni- 
quois, and of the Verloore-valey, or Lolt-lake, in Afri- 
ca. Caqueteuſe, Vaillant, Ne 121, fig. 1. | 
The IsaBELLA WARBLER. —This has the ſame 
manners and the ſame haunts as the preceding, and 
might eaſily be miſtaken for the female of that ſpecies. 
His ſong is alſo nearly the ſame; I mean his love- 
ſong when perched upon the reeds and inviting his 
female ; for his warbling is very different, conſiſting 
of ſome very ſoft flute-notes. Vaillant is the more 
exact in deſcribing this ſpecies, ſince his obſervations 
are not founded upon the examining of a ſingle bird 
or a ſingle pair, but upon the attentive compariſon of 
more than thirty individuals. 
This ſpecies is ſomewhat ſmaller than the prece- 
ding; the bill not fo long, and of a much lighter co- 
lour. The female reſembles the male, except that 
ſhe is a trifle leſs. . The colours are not ſhining, yet 
ſometbing gayer than the laſt. The upper ſurface is 
. of a delicate light brown, or iſabella colour; fome 
blackiſh appears on the tips of the wing-quills be- 
-hind. The throat, neck, breaſt, and all the under 
ſurſace, white ſlighily tinged with rufous, which gives 
a yellowiſh caſt. The neſt is attached to four or five 
ruſhes cloſe together, which incloſe it; the eggs, five 
or ſix in number, are entirely white.—Iabelle, Vail. 
lant, Ne 121, fig. 2. . 
The PRoup WarBLER.—The wings of this ſpe- 
cies are ſo fmall and ſo weak, that it can ſcarcely fly 
at all ; when at reſt, they barely reach the rump; of 
the ſixteen quills they conſiſt of, the two firſt and 
three laſt are almoſt nugatory, being ſo ſhort and of 
ſo delicate atexture. Ihe bird therefore finds it very 
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difficult to ſuſtain itſelf in the air; and it ſeldom riſes 
much above the reeds and ſedge, in whoſe tuftis na- 
ture ſeems to have defigned it ſhould remain; when 
obliged to . which very ſeldom happens, it is with 
no ſmall difficulty that it heavily reaches a diſtance 
of fifty or ſixty feet, when it rather drops down 
through laſſitude than alights like other birds. To 
make amends, in ſome ſort, for the aukward ſtructure 
of the wings, nature has given it a very large broad 
tail: the tail-quills are ten in number, and amply fea- 
thered. In the love ſeaſon, the male ſpreads out his 
tail, making it fall upon his back 1a a circle, like the 
peacock ; this is accompanied with a {oft melodious 
ſong to invite the female; the female does not ſpread 
her tail; ſhe however receives his careſſes, ſays Vail- 
lant, and returns them with intereſt. Had 
The colours of this ſpecies, like the two laſt, are not 
diſtinguiſhed by any brilliancy. The head, neck, 
mantle, wings, and tail, are of a dark dull brown; the #2 
under parts lighter: The upper mandible of the bill 1 
is black; the lower yellowiſh ; feet, nails, and eyes, 
browniſh. The female is ſomewhat ſmaller than the l- 
male; of a lighter brown; on her throat and neck . 
are ſome browniſh lines on a lighter ground; her tail | 
is not ſo large, that is, the barbs of the feathers are 
not ſo full and thick. The number of eggs is not- 1 
leſs than five, and probably of a white colour. They 1 
neſtle among reeds in the marſhes about Blettenburg Y 
or Lagoa Bay; and are found throughout the whole 
of the Auteniquois country.— Pavaneur, Vaillant's v1 
African Birds, Ne 122. | . . 
The Cars WAABLER.— Above greeniſh brown, 
beneath and rump rufous grey; two middle tail-fea- 


881 
thers blackiſh, lateral ones obliquely half tawny- . = 
| brown. Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope: ſix inches ®$ 
f long. —Motacilla ſperata, Turton's Linn. There ga | 
] variety, Which has the chin white, and breaſt ruſouts. "th 
i The Gavzt-raitey Wannres, — This little 
a | 3 M2 warbler, [ | 
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warbler, which is about the ſize of a wren, inhabits the 
ifland of Java; at leaſt it was ſent from that place to 
M. Temminck of Amſterdam... The moſt remark- 
able thing in this ſpecies is the manner in which the 
tail-quills are barbed ; the feathers are fo thinly ſcat- 
tered along the quills, as to have the appearance at 
firſt ſigbt of their having been ſtripped; but upon 
examination they are ſo regular, that there is no doubt 
but the © fringe or gauze tail“ is the ſpecifc charac- 
ter. The preſent ſpecimen had but three feathcrs in 
the tail; but on lifting up the coverts, the cells or ſoc- 
kets of ſeven more appeared, which muſt either have 
been pulled out or dropped in moulting. The tail 
was certainly very much tapered; for, of the three 
feathers that remained, two, which were the middle 
ones, were equal in length, the other was ſhorter, 
This individual is ſuppoſed to be a male; extreme 
length, from the tip of bill to that of the tail fix inches 
and a half. The bill is blackiſh, legs and feet brown. . 
The head is of a rufous brown, which continues 
down the ſides of the neck, and all the under parts 
of the body. The throat and front of the neck are 
grey blue, ſhining and glittering like pearl, or oriental 
agate. . The back of the neck is very dark brown 
mingled with lighter tints; the ſcapulars and wings 
are of a dirty brown edged with rufous. The tail 1s 
longer than the body; the quills are almoſt black for 
half their length; the remainder and the barbs are of 
a red brown; che tail is ſo tranſparent, from the fea- 
thers being ſo thinly ſown, that when laid upon paper 
you may read through it as through a piece of the 
fineſt gauze. The colour of the eye is not known, 
this being a ſtuffed ſpecimen, not a living animal. — 
Queue gazee, Vaillant, Ne 130. 
"The PIxc- IN c.— This is one of the ſmalleſt birds 
of Africa; in ſize and manners very like the wren; 
like that, it is in continual motion, buſily hopping 
from branch to branch among buſhes and * 
a, wh i 
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like that alſo, it carries its tail eredò, and continues 
warbling while in ſearch of food among heath and 
ſinaller plants, where it loves to forage” and conceal 
itſelf. Belides its ſimilarity to the wren, it riſes per- 
pendiculariy like the lark to a conſiderable height 
from the ground or from ſome buſh ;* flapping its 
wings and tail very ſtiongly in its aſcent, and riſing 
by ſhort leaps, uttering its note of pinc-pinc, pinc- 
pinc, pinc pinc, the whole time. The children at the 
Cape call it the pinc- pine from its note. If, when 
it gets to a certain height in the air, there ſhould be 
any wind, the little bird is preſently carried out of 
fight; when it is calm, the bird, having reached the 
greateſt height his ſtrength will permit, deſcends in a 
diagonal line, but does not cloſe his wings in darting 
to the ground like the lark. The male and female 
are rarely ſeen aſunder; the male only, it ſhould be 
obſerved, has the power of taking high flights ; the 
female ſometimes makes an effort, but ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeds in riſing more than eight or ten feet from the 
ground; nor do either endeavour to ſoar, except in the 
pairing ſeaſon. | 
The neſt is admirably conſtructed. The founda- 
don is laid, as ſtrongly as poſſible, among the ſpines 
of a thorny buſh, or at the extremity of a branch of 
the mimoſa- tree. The neſt is commonly very large, 
but ſome bigger than others, that is, as to the outer 
dimenſions, for within they are nearly all of the ſame 
capacity, three or four inches diameter, though the 
outward circumference is often more than a faot. It 
is made of the wool of plants only, and is either of a 
ſnowy whiteneſs, or browniſh, according to the qua- 
lity-of the down furniſhed by the ſhrubs in each parti- 
cular diſtri, The neſt is of a very irregular hape 8: 
outſide, according to the direttion of the branches or * 
twigs ; and to theſe it is ſo ſtrongly faſtened, that it is b. 
impoſſible to take it away without leaving much of it 
adbering, for it uſually embraces the whole circumfe- 
Vit | ,  *- rence. 
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rence of the branch. If it appears miſ-ſhapen outſide, 
the inſide makes amends for it; nor can we avoid 
being ſurpriſed that ſo ſmall an animal, with no other 
inſtrumems than its bill, wings, and rail, could- have 
beaten and preſſed its materials into a texture as cloſe 
and {mooth as good linen cloth. At the upper part 
of the nelt is the entrance-hole like a chimney ; and, 

what is very curious, at the baſe of this tube or cor- 
ridor on the outſide, there is a landing-place, like a 
very litile neſt fixed againſt the larger one. It is 
generally underſtood at the Cape, that this Jiitle neſt 
is intended as a lodgement for the male, that he may 
watch while the female is hatching, who, being at the 
bottom of the neſt with her eggs, cannot ſee any dan- 
get from without. Sonnetat bas deſcribed the neſt 
very well, but has given a very incorrect figure of it, 

which 1s the more ſtrange, as he actually brought ſe- 
veral of them with him to Europe; he has aſcribed it 
to the Cape titmouſe alſo, inſtead of the bird it really 
belongs to; and in this error he has been followed 
by Buffon; and by us, vol. vii. p. 439. The titmouſe 
does indeed ſometimes take N of this neſt; and 
hence the miſtake. 

Vaillant however afferts that the intention aſcribed 
to this ſupplementary neſt is nothing but a popular er- 
ror; for the male, he ſays, fits as well as the female, 
and one never remains on the watch while the other is 
on the eggs; of this he is certain, having watched the 
birds for whole mornings together, and {cen at leaſt an 
hundred ſuch neſts. © This little receſs; therefore, is 
nothing more than a landing-place or rooſt, whence 
the bird may conveniently get into the hole and drop 
into the neſt; which otherwiſe would be attained with 
difficulty, and he could hardly hit that litde aperture 
when on the wing; and the neſt is fo ſoft outſide, 
that, mould he often perch upon it, it would be liable 
to damage, whereas this rooſting - place is made as 
e N the inlide of the neſt ; and ſince, o 
- give 
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give it this folidity, the bird has no other mode than 
to beat with his wings, and preſs it by turning his bo- 
dy over and over, it naturally acquires a ſpherical 
form, like a Intle neſt; and this has led to the idea, 
by no means unratural, that it was intended as a cen- 
try-box for the male. But this is not the caſe; for, 
when the mouth of the neſt is ſo ſituated as to be 
eaſily attained from a branch or twig, then this cell 
does not exiſt at all. Some of theſe neſts have two 
or three ſuch landing-places; and in ſome they are 
not ſhaped at all like a little neſt. In general theſe 
birds, on returning to their neſt, firſt perch on ſome 
neighbouring twig, then upon the edge of this little 


cell, and thence head-foremolt through the hole into 
the neſt. vs + | 

Theſe birds are not ſhy, ſo that you may come 
very near them, and they will go into their neſt while 
one is looking on, eſpecially in the wilder cantons, 
where the children never hunt them. Let, ſays Vail- 
lant, I never could take them in the neſt, not even 
in the night; becauſe the neſt, though generally in 
fight, is ſo well fixed amidſt the thickets, that it is not 

poffible to get at it without making too much noiſe; 
| for it is never placed upon an inſulated ſhrub, but 
always in a thick buſh difficult of acceſs. The laying 
is from five to eight eggs, uſually ſix, more or leſs 
ſpeckled with brown according to the age of the fe- 
male, that is, leſs ſo at the firſt laying than at the ſe- 
cond. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that the firſt neſt is 
never ſo large nor ſo well made as the following ones; 
an obſervation which applies to birds in general. 

So ſoft and commodious a neſt as that of the pinc- 
pine excites envy in other birds; and, moſt of them 
being Rronger, he is often driven out of his houle, 
after ſeeing bis little family deſtroyed, or his female's 
eggs broken to pieces; 3 the ſame pair has 
ſeveral neſts deſtroyed one after another in the ſame 
ſeaſon, The enemies of the pinc-pinc are, _ 

birds, 
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birds, the tizmouſe and the barbet; of quadrupeds, 
the mouſe; of inſets, the waſp and the ant. Even 
reptiles will glide into the neſt, eat up the young or- 
the eggs; and take up their lodging i in the place. So 
formidable and ſo numerous. are the enemies of this 
little creature! The titmice, or the barbets, when 
they ſeize- upon a nelt of this kind, have nothing to do 
but to enlarge the orifice, which they perform without 
much difficulty, becauſe it is compattly formed, very 
thin, and will ſtretch. a good deal. Mice will bring 
forth their young, and lay up their winter proviſion, 
ing one of theſe neſts. Reptiles will conceal them- 
_ ſelves alſo therein, but:chiefly a kind of green ſer- 
pent found on trees and buſhes, whoſe bite is harm- 
leſs. The waſps and ants, when they take poſſeſſion, 
conſtrutt cells in the interior, where they depoſit their 
larvæ; the ants are of the winged kind. | 
The male pinc:pinc is three inches eight — in 
extreme lengtb. His colours are not brilliant; the 
plumage of the upper ſurface is dark brown edged 
with a lighter tint; the under part ruſous white, ſpec- 
kled with brown; the tail, which is very ſhort, is light 
brown on the outer barbs, blackiſh within, but tip- 
ped with white; it is fo tapered as to form a ſemicir- 
cle when ſpread out; the rump and lower belly are 
reddiſh; bill and eyes brown, legs and feet dull yellow. 
Upon the whole, the plumage beers ſome reſemblance 
to that of the lark, eſpecially the female, whole co- 
lours are flatter; the male perhaps may remind us 
rather of the colour of the common grey partridge. 
The pinc-pinc fits fiſteen days, and is one of 
thoſe to whom the cuckoo conhides her egg, which 
however muſt be dropped or puſhed in, for no cuc- 
boo could enter dhe otifice uf one of theſe neſts, 
not even the gilded cuckoo, called by Vaillant didric, 
which is one of the ſmalleſt of the African ſpecies; 
(ſee p. 237.) and he obſerved that the neſts wherein 
was 01 the cuckoo s eggs, were not at all damaged, 
as 


# 
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as if the entrance had been forced; it was not till the 
cuckoo began to grow pretty large that the neſt loſt 
its ſhape. For the mode by which the cuckoo con- 
veys her egg, ſee p. 238 of this volume. | 
It ſeems very extraordinary that a little bird which 
often abandons ber own eggs when they bave been 
handled, ſhould condeſcend to batch the egg of ano- 
ther bird, who, having deſtroyed all her's, leaves her 
one much larger; although in general the cuckoo 
lays an egg ſmaller in proportion to her ſize than 
other birds, it is equally certain, that there muſt be a 


conſiderable difference in ſize between the egg of any 


cuckoo and that of a bird ſo ſmall as the pinc-pinc, 
which we have deſcribed to be no bigger than a wren. 
Beſides, a large egg muſt be more inconvenient to the 
little bird to ſit upon than ſeveral ſmall ones; ſo 
that ſhe certainly muſt be conſcious, ſays Vaillant, 
that ſhe is not hatching her own. And how can we 
conceive, continues he, that the young cuckoo, who 
at fifteen days old muſt be big enough to ſwallow both 
father and mother, does not ſcare them away, All 
this muſt be regulated by the ſpecial direQion of Pro- 
vidence,—Pinc-pinc, Vaillant, Ne 131. 

The FLowER-PECKER. — This is probably the 
ſmalleſt bird in Africa; it is leſs even than the creſted 
wren; (ſee vol. vil. p. 399.) The bill is extremely 
weak, as ſtraight as a needle, without any bend or 
ſwell, and ſcarcely any greater breadth at the baſe; 
its mouth therefore is proportionably ſmall ; and it 
can feed only on very ſmall inſets, which it ſeeks for 


among the flowers or bloſſoms of trees, picking and 


digging into the petals, to get at the minute ſcarabæi 
which lie in-the calyces of ſuch flowers. Seeing theſe 


birds conſtantly darting their bills into the flowers of 


prickly ſhrubs, it might be ſuppoſed that they belong- 


ed to the creepers, ſome of whom draw their nouriſh- 


ment from the juices they contain; but, upon diſ- 
-ſeQion, we find that is impoſſible; for their tongue, 
Vorl. VIII. No. ag. 3N which 
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which is hardly viſible, is not hollowed out like a 
trunk, nor reticulated, nor capable of being darted into 
the bottom of the calyces of flowers, as in thoſe birds 
which pierce them and extract their juices, and in 
the woodpeckers. Nor has any thing been found in 

their ſtomachs but the remains of very ſmall inſeQs, 
mixed with ſome {mall grains of ſand and bits of flow. 
ers; of two-and-thirty which Vaillant killed, he never 
found in their gizzards the leaſt appearance of grain or 
ſeed; it is certain therefore that they live only on in- 
ſets, and thoſe of the ſmalleſt kind, which they pick 
out from flowers and leaves. | 

This ſpecies is not much extended; Vaillant ob- 
ferved them only in one diſtrict, about a place he calls 
Heere Logement, and thence to Elephant-river and a 
little farther. Like the preceding, they go in little 
flocks of fix or eight: they are very nimble, and con- 
tinually in motion from flower to flower, which, add- 
ed to their diminutive ſize, makes it very difficult io 
| ſhoot them. Their note is zizizi, zizizi, ſo weak as 
hardly to be heard did not the whole flock ſound it to- 
gether. | 1 

The colours are not remarkable. The throat is 

whitiſh ; the reſt of the under part of the body faint 
yellow; the wings and tail are light brown, the reſt 
ol the upper ſurſace ſlate-colour; the eyes are brown, 
legs and feet browniſh. The male is diſtinguiſhed by 

a little tuft of feathers on the upper mandible, directly 
over the noſtrils 5 they are partly white, partly black, 
Taiſed, and directed forwards. This is entirely want- 
ing in the female; her colours are alſo duller. The 
neſting, &c. are not known, Vaillant thinks this ſpe- 
cies a link between the fig-eaters and the titmice.— 
Bloem-piker, becque-fleur, Vaillant, Ne 134. 

. - Tux Cuxvep-Bilt Fre-gaTER.—This ſpecies 
is plentiful about the Elephant-river, where it is called 
rome bec, which in Dutch ſignifies a curved bill. As 
the bill of the Motacilla genus is in general * 
2 ; Py ey , tals 
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this bird might be miſtaken for a colibri, or for a 
creeper, but it has not the tongue of the firlt, nor the 
feet and tail of the laſt. Its tongue reſembles the 


preceding ſpecies, therefore we need not repeat what 
we have juſt ſaid. It ſeeks its food in the ſame man- 


ner; and Vaillant ſays it might be regarded as a ge- 


nus between. the fig-eaters and the creepers ; and into 
ſuch genus many of the certhia genus would find ad- 
mittance, as ſeveral are deſcribed under that head 
which he ſays neither climb nor dart their tongues, of 
which he gives one inſtance, the Bourbon creeper, 
(ſee vol. v. p. 76, of this work.) The colours of the 
curved-bill fig-eater moreover ſufficiently diſtinguiſh 
it from the creepers ; its hue is ſo ſimple and mono- 
tonous, that it would hardly be diſcerned among the 
branches of mimoſa where it commonly reſides, but 


for its extreme vivacity and little ſong. The male is 


1 


commonly ſeen accompanied by his female, who re- 


ſembles him ſo much, that they can hardly be diſtin- 
guiſhed but upon diſſection: the bill of the female is 
ſomewhat ſhorter, yet this part in the young males 1s 
as ſhort. Theſe birds conceal their neſts with great 
care; Vaillant could never procure one, though he 
offered a premium to his Hottentots for that purpoſe. 
The upper ſurface of the body, head, neck, wings, 
and tail, are grey-brown, almoſt cinereous; the under 
parts faint red, darker under the belly and tail; bill 


light brown, eyes hazel, legs and feet reddiſh, 


Extreme length, four inches and one line. Theſe 


birds are found on the banks of the Green River, and 


of the Great or. Orange River, but chiefly about the 


Elephant- river; and on the mimoſa ſhrubs they are 
continually reiterating their cry of ttic- tictic, tic. tic 
tic-tric. ä | | EOS oh 

It is ſubjeQ to vary, as ſome have many white 
ſeathers. Vaillant has figured one which had the 
tail and wings almoſt entirely white; but he acknow- 
jedged it was a young one that had not yet moulted, 


3N 2 therefore 
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therefore by no means a permanent variety.—Crom- 
bec, ou figuier à bec courbe, Vaillant, N' 135. 
The CarnmarRTHEN WOOD WMIAN. — Above 
greeniſh, beneath yellowiſh : eyebrows yellow: belly 
and vent ſnowy. Bill duſky; irids hazel ; upper part 
of the head, back, ſcapulars, and upper tail-coverts, 
lively yellow-green; cheeks and throat yellow; 
lower part of the breaſt, belly, and under tail-coverts, 
pure white ; quill-feathers duſky, edged without with 
yellow-green; tail a little forked, and except the 
two outmoſt edged with yellow-green ; legs yellow. 
iſh-brown. Inhabits Europe, particularly the oak 
woods of Carmarthenſhire : five inches and a quarter 
long; builds on the ground a roundiſh neſt with an 
entrance near the top; eggs white, ſprinkled with fer- 
ruginous ſpots. —Motacilla ſylvicola, the wood-wren, 
Turton, from Linn. Tranſ. iv. 35. It ſeems greatly 
to reſemble the wood-toren already deſcribed from the 
2d vol. of the ſame work. See p. 488 of this volume. 
The CaroLina YELLOw-eoLL.—Olive-green, 
beneath yellowiſh: quill and tail-feathers brown, the 
lateral ones edged with yellow. Inhabits Hudſon's 
Bay: ſize of the yellow-poll, vol. vii. p. 403.—Mo- 
- tacilla Carolinenſis, Turton.  . | 
The Hupson's-Bay WARABLERA.—Ruſty- brown, 
beneath whitiſh; neck beneath with duſky ftripes; 
outmoſt tail-feather white, ſecond white edged within 
with black, third white on the diſk. Bill and legs 
ellowiſh-brown ; body above brown, the feathers 
edged with ferruginous ; chin and throat pale ferrugi- 
nous; tail blackiſh, three inches long. Inhabits Hud- 
ſon's Bay: fix inches long. —Motacilla Hudſonica, 
Tunes. | | 
The RED Fic-rxaTEr.—This is one of the few 
birds deſcribed by Vaillant not from the living ani- 
mal, but from preſerved ſpecimens, The male and 
female were given him by a gentleman, who informed 
him that their native place was Amboyna. The male 
Ty 3 1s 
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is a beautiful bird, about the ſize of our blue titmouſe, | 


Parus ceruleus, All the upper ſurface, from the 
forehead to ihe tail-coverts, is of the pureſt vermi- 
hon, except that on the head and neck ſome of the 
feathers are tipped with black ; the throat, front of 
the neck, and breaſt, are of a fainter red, flightly 
ſhaded with yellow; the flanks, belly, plumage 
on the thighs, and under tail-coverts, are flate- 
colour. The wings and tail are abſolutely black; the 
tail is ſhort; the wings reach almoſt to the end of it. 
Bill, legs, and feet, horn-colour. Total length three 
inches three lines. The female is not ſo ſtout; thoſe 
| E which in the male are red, are in her of a light 

rown or fawn-colour; wings and tail dark brown 
inclining to black; the reſt as in the male. Figuier 
rouge à ailes et queue noir et ventre gris, Vaillant, N- 
136. | 

1 PARUS, TRE TITMOUSE. 


Vaillant is of opinion, that many birds have been 
included in this genus which have no reference to it 
whatever. He ſays that the ſpecies deſcribed 
Kolbe as inhabiting the Cape are not to be found there, 
and that he has omitted the three ſpecies which really 
are African titmice. All the birds that Sonnerat de- 
ſcribes as titmice, Vaillant rejetts entirely; and about 
three parts of thoſe of other authors, and eſpecially all 
thoſe ſaid to be found in America; for he poſitivehy 


aſſerts that the titmouſe is not at all an inhabitant of 


the new continent; neither is the toucan, 

He denies what Briſſon aſſerts, that the tongue of 
the titmouſe is pointed like a hair-pencil, and that 
it climbs trees like the woodpeckers, The tongue of 
the titmouſe is cut ſquare, and terminates in fourthin 
| ſharp fibres at equal diſtances; theſe are uſeful in 
getting out of the ſhell the ſeeds which the bird has 
already broken with its bill; theſe fibres are cartilagi- 
nous, and have no ſimilarity to briſtles, or the hairs of 
a pencil, He then proceeds-to give a 
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which he ſays they are really diſtinguiſhed; and de- 

ſcribes the only three ſpecies he met with from the moſt 

ſouthern point of Africa to the tropic. 

The titmice have a muſcular body, very fleſhy in 
roportion to their height; their feet are nervous, 
rong, and generally thick; the tarſus is ſhort ; the 

toes long and hooked, proper for faſtening themſelves 

to any thing, and indeed they hold very tight with 
their ſtrong claws.” The bill is thick at the baſe ; the 
upper mandible ſomewhat convex ; the lower is as 
ſtrong as the upper, and both are a little flatted at the 

fides, and end together in a rounded point. The bill, 
which is ſtrong of itſelf, acquires additional force by 
its poſition, fince it is ſo fixed as to anſwer exaQtly 
to the middle of the head, which is round, and of re- 
markable ſolidity by the thickneſs of the cranium. The 
forehead is much raiſed; the baſe of the bill is ſhaded 
by ſome ſtiff feathers directed forwards, and partly 
hiding the noſtrils. The titmice do not cruſh the 

- ſeeds they feed upon; they break them, and pick out 
the inſide; they have even ſtrength enough in their 

bill to pierce the ſhell of a nut or an almond, and 

draw all the kernel by bits throngh the hole. They 
alſo feed upon caterpillars; ſpiders, butterfly-eggs, and 
upon ſoft inſets in general, which they find upon the 
leaves of trees, or pick from under the bark, which 
they can remove with their bill while they cling to 

the trunk ; which has made ſeveral naturaliſts ſuppoſe 
they had the faculty of climbing like the woodpeck- 
ers, though they really cannot change their poſition 
without ſpreading their wings, and taking a ſhort 
flight, or at leaſt a ſidelong jump, but never without 

a motion of the wings; a mode very different from 

the climbing of woodpeckers. s | 

They hide their young with great care, making their 

neſt out of fight, in the hole of a tree or cleft of a 

rock, or in an old wall. They lay a great many eggs, 

and always retire into holes to fleep ; they alſo accu- 


mulate 
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mulate a winter-ſtore of proviſions. As for their ha- 
bits, they are lively, alert, ever in motion; it is ſu 

poſed they conſume a deal of food, as they are always 
foraging. They are heard at the very dawning of day, 
and axe the laſt of the diurnal birds that retire; ſo 
that the nocturnal birds of prey make great deſtruc- 
tion among them; and to this they are the more ex- 


| poſed by their own deſperate courage, for they will 


attack an owl without heſitation. If they kill their 


enemy, they directly break the ſkull with the bill, 
and feed upon the brains. They are naturally cruel, 


like the ſhrikes. Buffon had ſeen ſome tamed ones 
attack any weaker birds that were put into the cage, 
kill them, and ſuck their brains. In this propenſity 
the African ſpecies, according to Vaillant, are exactly 


ſimilar. He adds, that they are not ſny, but may be 


eaſily caught in any ſnare; that they are eaſily tamed, 
and ſhow a certain degree of attachment towards thoſe 
who feed and attend them. | ag 

The Brack TiTMovuss.—Size of the great tit- 
mouſe, Parus mayor; vol. vii. p. 430. It is entirely 
black, except a few white ſtreaks upon the wings and 
tail; the head and back are however of a more deci- 
ded black than the front and under parts of the body. 
The tail-quills are black for the moſt part, but the la- 
teral ones have a broad white edging along their outer 


barbs, and their tips are white; the interior ones have 


leſs and leſs white as they come nearer the two mid- 
dle feathers, which are entirely þlack ; the two outer 
quills are a little ſhoxter, the reſt equal. in length. 


The wing reaches about one third the length of the 


tail ; its larger quills are a browniſh black, ſlightly edg- 
ed with white; the mid-quills have a broader edging, 
and the laſt broader ſtill, for upon them the border 


forms a long white ſtripe ; the great coverts are black 


edged with white; the mid-coverts entirely white ; the 
ſmaller ones entirely black; ſo that the' wings are 
agreeably variegated with black and white. The bill 
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is black; eyes dark brown; nails brown, feet and 
legs lead - colour. The female is rather ſmaller than 
the male, and not of ſuch a jetiy black, eſpecially on 
the breaſt, where there is an appearance of grey, 
which becomes lighter as you approach the under-co- 
verts of the tail, which are tipped with white. In the 
oung birds, the borderings have a rufous tint, the 
lack of the upper ſurface is rather inclined to brown, 
and of the under parts to grey. Theſe birds retire 
every evening to the holes of trees where their neſt 
is placed, which is made of twigs lined very nicely 
with wool: the eggs are ſix to eight in number, and 
entirely white. The ſong is preciſely the ſame as 
that of the great titmouſe, which laſt however is never 
found in Africa. The black titmouſe is plentiful 
near the Sondag and Swart-kop rivers, and in Caf- 
fraria; but not on the well coaſt, or near the Ca 
Meſange noir, Vaillant s African Birds, N* 197. 
The VAAIZCATED Tirmoust.—ln ſhape and 
general characters reſembles the preceding, but is 
ſomewhat ſmaller; ſong the ſame. Found only in the 
mimolſa-thickets of Camdeboo, where-it is called Ma- 
2 4 little Malabar,” on account of its black 


Though ſmaller than the preceding, the bill is ra- 
ther longer. At firſt fight it might be miſtaken for a 
female or young male of the. laſt ſpecies. The top of 

the head is black; and alſo che back of the neck, where 
the black is bounded by a large white ſpot forming a 
half. collar; a broad white ſtripe goes from each cor- 
ner of the mouth, and covers the cheeks, runs upwards 
underneath the eyes, (which are brown,) and down- 
wards till it meets the white on the bottom of the 
neck, and thus encloſes ihe jet black covering of the 
throat ; the black covers the entire throat, and falls 
don like the corner of a handkerchief on the breaſt, 
whence the white runs along the middle of the body 
as ſar as the belly. The back, ſcapulars, and mantle, 

; - a Are 
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are blue-grey or ſlate-colour;; ſo are the flanks, 
but ſomewhat lighter than the back. The wing-quills 
are brown black, liſted with white, this liſt is broader 
as the feathers are bigher up on the back; the great 
and middle covert are alſo brown; with broad white 
edgings; but the ſmall feathers of the pinions are of 
the ſame blue-grey as the back. The upper tail-co- 
verts are black; the under ones light greys edge 
with white. The tail is in general black, but 
the outer quill on each fide is edged and tipped 
with white; the ſecond pair have a narrower 
edging, the reſt are only white at their tips. The 
bill is browniſh black; legs and feet bluiſh, nails al- 
moſt.black. The female is rather ſmaller. The white 
edgings are not ſo viſible, being of a leſs pure white; 
the head and throat are of a brown black; and all 
the grey parts have a flight tint of rufous. In the 
young bird, the throat is ſtill more brown, and the 

grey parts fawn-colour. Its neſting not known. 
Meſange griſette, Vaillant, N* 138, 
| There is a variety of this ſpecies, with white wings 
and tail, and the throat ſpotted. with white. It was 
in company with eight others of the ſame ſpecies, and 
was the only one fo marked. It was a male, bearing 
its firſt plumage ; it never had moulted.— Variete 
la meſange griſeite, Vaillant. | | 
The Bxown Titmovss.-—This is the ſmalleſt - 
African ſpecies, and the only one Vaillant-met with 
about the Cape, and in the colony. It inhabits the 
rocks and mountains, and is about the ſize of the P. 
cœtuleus, or blue titmouſe: it has the ſame ſhrieking 
note, (ſee vol, vii. p. 434.) at the ſame time that it uts «. 
ters the gra-gra gra- gra of the other two African ſpe- 
cies we have mentioned, which laſt ſeems to be com- 
mon to all thetitmice when they ſee any thing that ſur- 
riſes them, a miſchievous animal or a bird of | 
Vhen we ſay all the titmice, we muſt be ui 
Vor. VIII. No, 29. 30 -- to 
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to mean only thoſe which Vaillant allows to be ſuch; 
\their eolours he ſays ate alſo diſtributed in the fame 
manner. Aen. N All ane: 
The brown titmouſe of Africa prefers rocky and 
mountainous places, concealing its neſt very carefully. 
in a hole: the neſt is very large, conſiſting of moſs, 
much wool}, and ſome feathers; the eggs are from 
digt to fourteen in number. Similar to the titmice 
of Europe; the ſmalleſt: ſpecies lays the greateſt num- 
ber of eggs; thus we know, that the long-tailed tits 
mouſe of Europe, which is ſtill ſmaller than this Afri. 
cdu ſpecies, lays feventeen or eighteen eggs. See 
vel; vil p 496 . f 
The bead, neck, throat, and breaſt, are black; the 
be e patch on the breaſt goes tapefing as far 
as the belly; a white ſtripe goes from the corners of 
the mouth, widens a little on the cheek, runs down 
the fides of the heck; ſeparating the black of the throat 
ſrom that of the hind-bead, -at the bottom of which 
there is alſo a little white ſpot, - The feathers at the 
baſe of the bill, and thoſe which cover the noſtrils, 
are white. The back and ſcapulars ate brown; ſo 
àre the large wing-featbets, but blacker on their inner 
barbs; the mid-quills are edged with white, as well as 
the large and middle coverts, which ate the blackeſt 
arts of the wing. The tail, except the white fringe 
rhich borders all the feathers of it at the tip, and a 
white line along the (outermoſt feather on each ſide, 
. {(which-alfo ate ſomewhat ſhorter than the ref},) is 
rk brown, as are the upper coverts of the fame. 
The flanks, lower belly, and 'erder'tail-coverts, are 
of a beautiful rufous 88g. The bill is black; eyes 
and nails broun; the ſeet are lead- coeur. The 
wings; when ni reſt; reach about half-way the tail. 
The female is fomewhat ſmaller than the male, but ſo 
like that it-is almoſt impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them. 
Meſange brane, Vaillants African Birds, Ne 139; fig. 
2 erroneouſly marked, fig. 1. KEN $a 
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The Wulrz-CnHEEKZD TITMOUSsE.— This was "Ill 
given to Vaillant by M. Temminck of Amſterdam, 90 
who received it from Batavia. It is about the ſize of 8 Rl 
the preceding, and ſhaped like the blue titmouſe. _ H 


The top of the head is black, as is the back of the 


neck, below which appears a ſmall patch of white, 1 

from the corner of the mouth proceeds a white patch 1 
which covers the cheek, but reaches no farther than 1 
the ear, which it ſpreads over. The throat, front of Ll 
the neck, and breaſt, are black; which black, inſtead if 
of widening as in the preceding ſpecies, grows nar- = | 
rower from the lower part of the neck before, where _» 


it joins on the ſides the black of the hind-head, and 
_ terminates at the belly. The ſcapulars, mantle, back, 
and upper tail-coverts, are of a bluiſh grey ; the ſame 
colour runs along the edges of the wing-quills, which 
are black; the larger 'wing-coverts are edged and 
broadly tipped with white. The three lateral tail- 
feathers on each fide, are white, and graduated or ta- 
pered, i. e. the outer is the ſhorteſt, and the two 
others ſucceſſively longer; the reſt of the feathers 
are entirely black. The  fides, belly, and under 
tail coverts, are whitiſh... The bill is brown grey; the 
claws black, the feet lead- colour. The wings when 
at teſt extend about one-third the length of the tail, 
Its, habits are not known —Melange griſe à joue 
CO Vaillant, Ne 139, fig. 1. erroneouſly marked 
wien bs | N Fl 
Erbe Buack-cay,—This' and the following were Jil 
received by Vaillant from Ceylon. They reſemble | 
in ſomeireſpeRts the titmice ; but he ſays do not pro- > 
perly belong to that genus. The bill is nearly of the =—_ 
ſame ſhape, but longer in proportion. The tongue is 1 
_ entire, cartilaginous, and pointed; different therefore Fi] 
from chat of the titmouſe, which is truncated, and 
ends in four points. The legs are not fo large, the 0 
claws weaker, the nails not ſo hooked ; which denote Þil 
different habits. The bones of the head are nat fo 1 
u | 302 ſtrong B 
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ſtrong, the head not ſo round, the forehead flatter. 
In other reſpeQs the ſhape of the body, wings, and tail, 
and the fize allo, agree nearly with the P. major, or 
t titmouſe : but the wings are not ſo long, for in 
the black-cap they hardly exceed the ſetting on of the 
tail. The head is entirely black; the reſt of the up- 
per ſurface, including the wings and tail, is olive- 
green, inclining to yellow on the rump; the lateral 
tail-quills are ſpotted with white at their extremities. - 
The throat, front cf the neck, and the whole of the 
under parts, are vellow ; the bill is blackiſh, legs and 
feet brown. 7 
As theſe were dried ſpecimens which Vaillant re- 
| ceived, he can ſpeak no farther but upon conjeQure. 
The eyes be imagines were brown; the food infeQs 
only,—He deſcribes and figures another individual, 
which be ſuppoſes to have been the female of this 
ſpecies, or at leaſt a variety. It was ſomewhat ſmal- 
ler, and the colours lighter ; the head tan-colour ; the 
upper ſurface of the body, wings, and tail, dun-colour, 
with various ſhades of yellow; the tail tipped with 
white; the under parts of the body delicate pale yel- 
low; bill, legs, and feet, browniſh, — Cap negre, 
Vaillant, N* 140, fig. 1 and a. | 7 
The Foux-coLourxzD Tiruouvsz.— Tbis differs 
ſtill more from the titmice ; the bill being longer and 
thinner than in the laſt; in this reſpeQ it makes a 
-nearer approach to the Motacilla, or warbler; yet it 
has not the weak ſlender body and long legs of theſe; 
the legs are ſhort, and toes thick, like the titmice. 
Its habits are not known, Vaillant having received 
it from Columbo, the chief town of Ceylon; but he 
reſumes that it feeds on inſetis like the preceding. In 
ize it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the great titmouſe. The 
top of the head and hind part of the neck are entirely 
covered with a black capuchin, which covers the eyes 
alſo; the back and ſcapulars are graſs-green. The 
wing-quills are black edged with yellow; the gre) 
: 8 1 / ; d | 
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and middle coverts fringed with white at the extre- 
mities. The tail is alſo black, and outwardly edged 
with yellow; the feathers of an equal length. The 
throat, front of the neck, breaſt, ſides, and under tail- 
coverts, are of a beautiful jonquil- yellow, melting 
into green towards the legs and lower-belly. The 


bill is almoſt entirely black, only the ſharp edges of 


the mandibles are yellowiſh ; the nails are black, che 
feet brown. | | 
The female is ſomewhat ſmaller. The top of the 
head, back of the neck, mantle, ſcapulars, rump, and 
tail, are olive-green; and all the front of the body, 
from the throat to the under tail-coverts, is of a fain- 
ter yellow than in the male. The yellow edging of 
the wing-quills are broader ; but the white on the tips 
is not ſo pure, being ſhaded with olive. This ( fe- 
male) Vaillant aſſerts to be the bird deſcribed by 
Briſſon under the name of figuier du Bengale, our 
Motacilla tiphia, or green Indian warbler, vol. vii. p. 
$78. The ſpecies might occur at Ceylon as well as at 
Bengal. Klein has deſcribed the ſame, Ne 17. p. 75- 
and Edwards, vol. ii. Pl. 79.—Quadricolor, Vazllant's 
1 pac 141. fig. 1, the male; fig. a, the fe- 
male. | a 5 3 


HIRUNDO, zn SWALLOW. 


Vaillant found three ſpecies of ſwift in Africa, 
one of which only bears great reſemblance to thoſe 
of Europe, or is perhaps the ſame; but he found fir 
ſpecies of ſwallow, not one of which is to be met with 
in Europe; and he is well convinced that none of our 

ſwallows ever reach the Cape of Good Hope in their 
migrations, though Kolbe and ſeveral others affert that 
they do, and Buffon has copied thele falſe teſtimonies. 
Although many ſpecies of European birds occur at 
the Cape, not one of theſe; Vaillant afferts, will be 
found to be really an individual come from Europe to 
the Cape, and afierwards to return. It is by no means 
ce eee ede vel on tin 
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certain whither our migratory birds repair when they 
quit Europe; but one important point, which Vail- 
lant wiſhes to impreſs on the attention of naturaliſts, 
is, that none of tboſe birds which abandon Europe 
for the winter ever produce a pew covey during their 
ſence; and, the ſame point having been verified at 
e Cape in reſpett to birds which, quit that place at a 
certain-ſeaſon, we may be aſſured that all birds pro- 


duce once a- year only, in whatever climate. They _ 


retire or emigrate for the ſake of food or of climate; 
ſo that, in whatever diſtant country we may find birds, 
fmilar to our ovn, laying eggs, theſe cannot be the 
ſame individuals which bave produced withus in the 
courſe of that year. The {ſwallows and maftins of 
Africa reſemble thoſe of Europe in exterior form, 
and ſtill more in their habits and modes of life; it is 
not therefore to be much wondered at that travellers 
mould aſſett that they bad met with our Evngyean 
birds at the Cape. 
All che 3 which neſile i inthe parts of Africa 
I have viſited,” ſays M. Vaillant, © remain there du- 
ring the ſummer-ſcaſon only, he time of the great 
beats; and all the ſpecies which are ſeen there during 
the winter of that country; or the rainy ſeaſon, (which | 
is there called the bad monſoon,) are ſuch as come 
from 2 parts of Africa after having hatched their 
eggs; and they do not lay a ſecond time, as I have 
well obſerved by the faze of the young ones they al- 
ways bring with them; and, as thoſe who · return in 
the ſummer io make their neſts as before never bring 
any young birds with them, it is evident they have 
not propagated during their abſence; an additional 
proof that bitds do not produce at two. ſeaſons of 
ibe year, whether in-hot countries or cold. At is al- 
14010 be obſerved, that birds of paſſage ne ver arrive, 
in the country where.they do not praduce, during the 
pairing : ſeaſon of that cauntry ; it is natural there fort 
abey ſhould not lay eggs, ſino the birds of that. coun- 
ry iry do not lay while they are there. Another 
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& Another important obſervation, upon the fubje& 
of migratory birds, is, that, while one ſpecies of bird, 
having cotnpleted its laying in one country, goes to 
another, other birds, of the ſame ſpecies, baving in 
like manner produced their young elſewhete, come 
into that country which the former had quitted ; which 
leads to the concluſion; that it is not always want of 
food that forces birds to expatriate, but the want of 
a change of climate. In Europe, where during the 
winter inſetts are ſcarce, it is very natural chat birds 
which feed upon inſetts ſhould all leave us, or near! 
all; yet there are ſome inſett· eating birds which viſit 
us and ſpend the ſevere ſeaſon among us, contriving to 
find ſubſiſtence. But in very hot countries, as Afri- 
ca, whence all the ſwallows who have hatched their 
oung emigrate at the approach of the rainy ſeaſon, 
t Eannot be the want of food. which cauſes them to 
depart, fince at that very ſeaſon other ſwallows arrive 
which find abundance of food.” 1 
M. Vaillant therefore adviſes to conſider the birds 
in any country as diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes: 1, 
the birds belonging to that country, and which breed 
there; 2. ſojourners, who remain ſome months, but 
not during the breeding-ſeaſon ; g. birds of paſſage, 
which traverſe the country, without making any ſtay, 
and ſeave no progeny behind them, But what prac- 
tice, labour, and obſervation, are required, to be en- 
abled to make theſe diftintions! © COS Es 
As we have inſerted, vol. vii. p. 459, a letter which 
ſeems io revive the exploded notion ite ſubmerſion 
of ſwallows we ſhall inſert the following note to the 


editor of the Monthly Magazine for November 1808, 


which feems to account for the mode in which the 
writer f the letter might have been deceived. I 
know not whether the following obſervations con- 
6 the common chimney- ſwallow, Hitundo ruſti- 
ca, will be of ſervice in proving any facts relating to 
theit migration: but, not being an adept in the fub- 
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zeQ, and not being inclined to any particular ſyſtem, 
1 beg leave to offer them to the naturaliſt. On the 
25th of September, I obſerved the Hirundo ruſtica 
begin to leave. the town of N and at one 
o'clock of the ſame, day there were but a few ſtrag- 
_ glers left. But, happening to take a walk in the a 
ternoon tothe ſouth of the town, I obſerved thouſands 
collected on the trees in Mr. M———'s park, bor- 
dering on a fiſh-pond, . There were a great many fly- 
ing about, and eſpecially over the water, and at every 
initant numbers would dip under, and would even go 
ſome way before they would come up; fo various 
were their evolutions, and fo rapid their motions, Bat 
it was very difficult to follow one that went in a 
out again. As ſoon as they had dipped, they retired 
. to. the neighbouring trees to dry themſelves, and a 
tree. which was decayed, and had no leaves, was 
wholly covered. I am convinced, that one. who 
pleaded for their retiring under water during the win- 
der ſeaſon, might have been eaſily deceived; but it 
appeared to me that they were cleanſing themſelves 
from the filth they had contrafted, in order to lighten 
themſelves for their long and dangerous journey. On 
the. 26th'they all went away, and the water, which 
the evening before was a ſcene of confuſion, was now 
e J. EN 
Tbe RE D-FTRONTED SWALLow.—Similar to the 
Cape ſwallow in form and ſize, but diſtinguiſhed by a 
red bandeau acroſs the forehead; and the belly is of 
a delicate white. The upper ſurface is of a Bath, 
The 


blue- black; the eyes are brown. The female is i: 
what leſs than the male, and her tail ſhorter. 
young birds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, their tail being 
ſhorter ſtill, and their general plumage browniſh in- 
ſtead of gloſſy black. Vaillant met with. this ſpe- 
"cies in the ſouth of Africa, but only during the rainy 

n, ſo. that he concludes that it does not produce 
in that part of the country; baving receiv Kr | 
9 | f 
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birds of this ſpecies from Senegal, he ſuppoſes that it 
might be the ſpecies which Adanſon miſtook for our 
common chimney-ſwallow ; if ſo, ſtill its native coun- 
try is not diſcovered, for Adanſon expreſsly ſays they 
do not produce at Senegal, but arrive there in Otto- 
ber, and retire in the ſpring. See vol. vii. p. 457.— 
Hirondelle a front roux, Vaillant, No 245. fig 8. 
The Cars SwaLLow.—Buffon's Hirondelle au ca- 
hon rYoux, or red-headed ſwallow, (which is our 
Cape ſwallow, vol. vii. p. 465.) Vaillant affirms to be 


the female of the ſpecies; ſo that the deſcription is 


deſettive, as the male r ally has not a red head, but a 
black one; the upper part of the back of the neck is 
however of a bright red, and ſo is the rump. The 


reſt of the upper ſurface is chiefly of a gloſſy black + 


like our chunney-ſwallow; and from its general form, 


manners, and cry, this is the ſpecies probably which 


has been miſtaken for it; but we have before obſerv- 
ed that our ſwallow is never found in Africa. The 


| two lateral tail-feathers are lengthened out to a thread, 


The female reſembles the male, except as befere men- 
tioned, that her head is red, and the lateral tail-fea- 
thers are not ſo long, | 

This ſpecies ſpends the whole ſummer at the Cape. 
It is a very common. bird in Africa, being found al- 
moſt every where, eſpecially in inhabited places; they 
are ſo familiar as to enter houſes without fear; but 
this is chiefly in villages in the interior, for at Cape 
Town they are generally driven away on account of 
the dirt they make; but the peaſants willingly admit 
them to build in their very chambers, regarding them 
as the harbingers of good fortune, as do many people 
in Europe, The neſts of thele birds, when built in a 
chamber, is faſtened to a beam in the ceiling, being 
formed of tempered earih, like thoſe of our ſwallow, 
but in ſhape totally different; namely, a hollow bowl 
with a long tube adapted for an entrance, and lined 
with down, or the ſofteſt materials the birds can pro- 
Vor. VIII. No. 209. 3 P | cure. 
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cure. The eggs are white ſpotted with brown, in 
number from four to fix; incubation laſts from ſix- 
teen to Eighteen days. Upon the whole, we might call 
this the common domeſtic ſwullow of Africa. —Vail- 
lant has given it a name which he ſays betokens that 
the female only has a red head. Hirondelle rouſſe- 
line, Vaillant, N* 245. fig. 1 
Tube ArRHCAN SAN D-MaRTIN.— Like the com- 
mon 'ſandimartin, (vol. vii. p. 466.) it frequents the 
banks of rivers, and marſhes; und lodges in holes of 
banks or broken-dowh ravines, but without making 
any neſt. This ſpecies paſſes the ſummer 39 the fouth 
of Africa, where it produces iis young, and quits that 
country during the rains. Its general colour is dark 
grey, lighter underneath; but the feathers of the wings 
and tail ure edged with rufous. The 'tail is ſhort, 
deing not longer than the wings, and forked. The 
eyes are of a light yellowiſh brown; feet and bill 
dark browh. This ſpecies is in length about four 
inches and a half; ſinaller thereſote than the Euro- 
peun fand- martin The female is ſomewhat lefs.— 
3 des marais, ou brunette, Vaillant, N* 246. 
. . | O 
| Skew H1TE-COLLARED SWALLOW.—Introduced 
by Dr. Turton. It is black, with a white collar; and 
inhabits America. Hirundo zonaris, the white-col- 
_ Wallow, Turton's Linn. from Cim. Phyſ. 100. 
dub. ß. Sy | 
The WurrzixuUnyED Swrrr.— This is probably 

Our black ſwallow, or rather perhaps the St. Domin- 
igoTwallow, vol. vii, p. 469. Vaillaft, however, makes 
1 UiſtinA ſpecies. It is about the ſize of the com- 
mon ſwallow; and df/a'dark-brown'or black colour, 
Except Two white patches on the rump; but even 
-thele-#re not iſeen hen the wings ate cloſed; but the 
Naſt feathers of the wings neureſt the back are alſo 
marked with white on their inner batbs; and thus 
ſome White is really viſible, which Vaillant thinks'a 
-Wflicient diſtinttion. This Jpecies'is very plentiful 
as g Bo al 
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at the Cape; it is familiar, coming near the houſes, 
and living in the ſame places with the ſwallows, with⸗ 
out however mixing with them, unleſs as an enemy, 


for it will ſometimes ſeize one of their neſts by main 


force ; otherwiſe it makes a lodgement in a hole in a 


wall, or the crevice of a rock; the female lays ſous 
white eggs. The female is rather brown than black. 
The: eyes are yellowiſn- brown. Martinet à croupion 
blane, Vaillant, Nt 244. fig. 1. | 

The TuxTzD, SwAaikow.—A very ſmall bifid 
tuft or creſt forms the ſpecific character and the name. 
This ſpecies is merely a bird of paſſage in the part of 
Africa where Vaillant met with it, ſo that its country: 
is not known, for we call that a bird's proper country 
where it produces its young. Being in the country 
of the Namaquois, M. Vaillant ſaw ſeveral flights of 
tbeſe birds coming from the north- north-weſt, and 
traverſing that country. without Ropping. 


The tufted ſwallow has a very long tail, the lateral 


feathers tapering to a thread, as in our chimney-ſwal- 
low; the wings are alſo very long. The tuft conſiſts 


of five or {ix narrow feathers, which ſloping from the 


middle of the head, bend upwards a little, and divide. 
The upper ſurface of this bird is of a fine filvery grey, 


darker on the wings and tail; the throat is of a lighter . 


grey, indeed almoſt white ; the breaſt darker, the 
belly and under tail-coverts lighter again. The legs 
and bill are lead-colour ; the eyes brown.—Hiran- 
delle huppt, Vaillant, N* 347. 


Wuarirz-T'ROATED SWIFT-— This bird is 
ſomewhat ſtouter and larger than the Grand martinet 


d ventre blanc of Buffon, according to the deſcription 
but Vaillant is doubtful whether it may nat be the 
lame ſpecies ; be had not an opportunity of campar- 
ing the birds themſelves: if really the ſame, it is our 
Alpine ſwift, H. melba, vol. vii. p. 483+ The follow- 
"4 Vaillant's deſcription, 3 54 
he whole of the upper ſurface, i, e. the head, back, 
„ * and 
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434 NATURAL HISTORY 
and ſides of the neck, mantle, "rump, wings, and 
tail, are of an uniform brown, having a grey caſt in 
certain poſitions of the light, the wing and tail fea. 
thers are of a darker brown, but grow lighter at the 
edges. The tail is much forked. | The throat is a 
are of pure white; then the brown colour of the 
y is reſumed, and continued down the breaſt and 
along the ſides, forming a kind of frame to the dirty- 
white or yellowiſh of the belly. The under tail-co- 
verts are dark brown edged with white. The bill is 
dark-brown ; the mouth opens wide, like the Capri- 
mulgus, or goat-ſucker; the legs and feet are covered 
with feathers of a light-brown colour; the eyes are 
llowiſh brown. The female reſembles the male, 
t her colours are fainter. FI 4 8 85 
This ſpecies abounds in all the parts of Africa 
which. Vaillant explored; and it is known that he took 
a very wide range. They fly wich aſtoniſhing rapi- 
dity, and always in numerous flocks; and their cry is 
ſimilar to that of our ſwifts when flying after each 
other. In Africa they make their neſts in rocks, 
laying four white eggs. The coloniſts at the Cape 
call all the ſwifts wilſde ſwaluw, wild ſwallow ; but the 
ſwallows in general they call make ſwaluw, tame or do- 
me ſtic ſwallow. IN 2H 5 | 
Ib be general diſtinctions which Vaillant notices be- 
tween the ſwifis (martinets) and the ſwallows (hiron- 
delles), are, that the former have ſhorter legs, and 
longer and narrower wings ; and the inner toe lies 
ſide ways, ſo chat it can be turned before or behind at 
the will of the bird. The ſwifis have in general ten 


ſeathers in the tail, the ſwallows twelve; but this is 


not always to be depended upon as a diſtintion. A 
more obvious mark is that the {wifts have their fea- 
thers ſhort, Riff, and of the nature of thoſe of the 
aquatic birds; thoſe of the fwallows are always more 
delicate, ſoft, and oily. The ſwifts, therefore, are 
never better pleaſed than when it rains; “ and tem- 
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peſts (ſays Vaillant) are their great delight. The ſwal- 
lows indeed fly about during gentle rains, and ſeem 
well pleaſed; but, if a ſtorm ariſes, or a violent ſhower, 
or a ſtrong wind, they preſently retire to their hiding- 
places; while the ſwifts are [een to brave the greateſt 
rains, thunder, and hurricanes, and take a real plea- 
ſure in ſtriving againſt the elements when raging with 
the greateſt violence.“ Martinet a gorge blanche, 
Vaillant's African Birds, Ne 243. 

The LirrLis Swirr.—This, ſays Vaillant, is the 
ſwifteſt flying bird I ever met with, ſkimming the air 
with a velocity of a hundred toiſes in five ſeconds; if 
therefore it could or would continue its flight with 
the ſame velocity, it would clear half a league in 
about a minute, and might go round the world in leſs 
than twelve days. It is about four inches and a half 
long from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail. 
The whole plumage is jet-black, with a blue gloſs on 
the head, wings, and tail; the under ſurface is allo 
entirely black. The eyes are reddiſh; bill and legs 
brown. The tail is deeply forked; the wings very 
long. This little ſpecies inhabits the eaſt coaſt of the 
Cape during the winter or rainy ſeaſon; but its real 
country is not known, for Vaillant obſerved that it 
never produced in that place; it was therefore only an 
emigrant. It frequents foreſts, retiring to a hole in a 
tree to paſs the night; morning and evening it flies 


to the ſkirts of the wood, catching and devouring on 


the wing the inſeQs and flies which it meets in the air, 


or reſting on leaves in its way. M. Vaillant never 


heard this bird utter any cry, which is ſomething ex- 
traordinary, nor ſaw it perched on the branch of a tree. 
—Martinet velocifere, Vaillant, N* 244. fig. 2 
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CCIPTT RES, or Rapacious Birds, 4-135. 
ALAUDA, the Lark, zog. 
ALCEDo, the Kingfiſher, 255. 
AMPELIs, the Chatterer, Fa 
ANAas, the Swan, Duck, &c. 267. 
ANSERES, — pay | 
Ani, vatiegated and walking, 179. 5 
- Ant-cater, 440+ : 
ARDEA, the Crane, Stork, Heron, and Bittern, 281. 


Barbet, pied, buff-faced, and white-breafted, 21g ; red=crowned, 
Indian, wax-billed, and Gerin's, 220. | 
Bee- eater, Coromandel, ſuperb, and Surinam, 259 ; New-Zea- 
land, «embroidered, yellow-tufted, and New- Holland, 260; 
huorned, and red-throated,' 261. 1 
Blackbirds, 313; Vaillant's remarks on, 315; ruffed blackbird, 
3223 black-cap, and black - breaſt, 334; John-Frederic, 335; 
gabbling, 340; nabifop, 343; South-Sea, 351 ; three-colour. 
ed, and white-necked, 352; ſcaly, and e eee 3533 
flute-player, 354 3 claiming, 355. ae” "Py 
Bveco, the Barbet, 219. | | | 
Bucexos, the Hornbill, 151-179. paige dn 
Bunting, yellow-winged, Aſtracan, imperial, and mixed, 387. 
Butcher- bird, greater, 105; ſmaller, 114. See Shrike. 
Buzzard, bald, 47; red-and- black, 49; red- and-grey, 50; creft. 
ed, 52; gloved, 543 ſpotted, 55; buſerai, 56; great, 57; Ja- 
'- 'aica, Ametican, ſpeckled, and buzzardet, 58; N 


moor-buzzard, 59; Sclavenian, Croatian, and ruſty, 60; Ta- 
va, and ded 612. X $] 


fo . 
Ern THA, the Creeper, 261. 
8 505 8 4 * OWL: 
atterers, 364 pompadour, 365; red, 368; purple- breaſted, 
3715 filky, and purple-throated, 3733 diue:breatied, 3773 ca- 
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488 INDEx. 
1 3793 Cinereous, yellow, and great, 38 13 creſted» 


Ollie, crowned, funereal, Bankſian, New-W ales, and red- 
vented, 144. 

| CoLivs, the Coly, 333; ; 2 col with a black throat, 385. 

CoLUMBA, the Pi 296-309 

CoLYMBUS, the "40 iver, &c. 279» 

CoRACiAs, the Roller, 200-204. 

Corvorant, fiſhing, 2 279. 

Cokvus, the Crow, Raven, &c. 179 -20Üõeß 

Cx Ax, the Cux Ass W, 294. 4 

Creeper, 261; New-Holland, hoary, cardinal, alas n 
and Cape brown, 262 ; black- tailed, Leona, pine, bracelcted, 
and olive-green, 263 ; ſcarlet, blue- Tum d, tufted, cupreous, 
blue-throated, humming, green-tailed, acaſfar, Indian, and 
Amboyna, 264; nr auff · coloured, A ſiatic, and Cape, 
265. 

CroTOPHAGA, the Ani, 129. 

Crow, wiite-chinned, and white-necked, 182; New-Caledonia | 
183 ;;Carthaginian, doubtful, Stelier's, aud white-eared, 184: 
. purple-headed, Macao, and rufous, 185; Pacific, tropic, and 
ſplendid, 137; blue, African, Surinam, ani ſhort-tailed, 199 
Cayenne, 200. 

cvcbrus, che Cuckoo, 220-2443 African, 2223 thick - billed, 
and crying, 223; ſolitary, 226; Cape, 228; ſerrated, and 
Bengal, 230; punctated, creſted black, and Caffre, 231; yel- 
' "Jow-headed, and red-headed, 232 ; cupreous, and ſmali honey, 

234 royal, grey-beaded, Sonnerat's, filver-coloured, and giid- 

: 15 2375 238 0 e aud large, 240; dull, and Tolou, 

pere if god black-and-red, 2423 1 244. 

Cu üb, 7 Ba gl 

Curlew, white-headed and Hudſonian, 288. 

Curucui, 213 ; cinereous, and narina, 214; rufous, fotted, * 
faſciated, 215; Aſiatic, Indian, tae grey, 2163 N 2183 


black, #19», 58 (ih rar 4 


ATI 2£ N wt — ö | f D. N 
Do, bare-nerked, 486; ; ain, 1863 Indian, 1933 woe, 
194 64 6010 1 


Diver, boreal, 279. 

Duck, Nilotic, tering, and lobated, 2693 ca; Sed TY 
necked, Scopoli's, black-tailed, torriu, and weſtern, 2703 Lap- 
mark, and falcated, 271; loft=billed, terruginous, and ſh 

tailed, 272; Caſpian, brown, and FX; billed, 2733 Da- 
miatta, unequal, Spaniſh, Dominican, and pied, 274; ſuper- 
. cilious, curve-billed, hook-billed, creſted, and du fey, 295 

© 2 Li ia 4 „Arabian, Mexandrian, ee or- 

6 I's, an 


Dublin, "| una e n n Eagle. 


” 


E. 

Eagle, griffard, 21 ; Caffrarian, 25; boatman, 26; Grenada, and 
tawny, 28; Angola, bearded, and Amba, 29; Chileſe; black, 
and German, 30; white-bellied. Japaneſe, plaintive, black= 
cheeked, white, and Louiſianian white, 31; ſmall, Statenland, 
black-backed, white-crowned, and Ruſſian, 32; creſted, 

rough-legged, Greenland, and fierce, 33; Javan, Egyptian, 
Nile, and noiſy, 34; Chinefe, 37; hel, Aſiatic, New- 
Holland, Braſilian, and Equinoctial, 38; tufted, 39; long- 

tailed, 40. | 

EMBERI1ZA, the Bunting, 387. 


F. _ 


FAL co, the Eagle, Falcon, &c. 15-87. 
alcon, Leverian, 58; plain, collared, and New Zealand, 6r; 


Cayenne, and long-tailed, 64; gentle, Iceland, Barbary, and 


- peregrine, 65; Tartarian, ipotted, booted, chocolate, white- 
rumped, and St. John's, 66; Newfoundland, ſtarry, winter, 
northern, rhombic, and black-necked, 67; white-necked, red- 
headed, creſted, pied, and Ceyloneſe, 68; grey, brown, Suri- 
nam, laughing, and white lanner, 69; ſtreaked, notched, 
and acoli, 70; Bengal, 72; mountain, 73; creſted, 75; ſing- 
| ing, 77 3 African, 78; chicquera, 79; dubious, 83; duſky, 
Guiana, Ingrian, and Permian, 84; criad, and Johanna, 85. 
Domingo, minute, and Bengal, 85; Siberian and tiny, 87. 
Fig-eater, ſharp-tailed, 454; curved-bill, 466; red, 458. 
Finch, lulean, fork-tailed, lovely, and ſharp-tailed, 388; Geor- 
gian, and Carolina, 39. 1 25 | 
Flower-pecker, 465. bes | 
Flycatchers, 389; paradiſe, 391; mutable, and clouded, 395; 
dlack- breaſted, 397 foft-tailed, and ſmall African, 398 ; ora- 
nor, 399; purple-throated, and creſted, 401; maiitled, 4043 
ſpectacled, 4053 azure, 406; black-and-white, and unduſated 
African, 407 3 ſtarred, 410; blue · and- red, 411 ; white hood - 
ed, 4123 miller, 413; pririt, 414; drongo, 416; ſmall : dron- 
go, 418; whiſkered, 419; grey, white-bellied, and long- tail- 
ed, 420; racket, and bronzed, 421. | 
FRINGILLA, the Finches, 388. 
FuLica, the Gallinule, Coot, &c. 293. 


G. 
GALBUL 45 the Jacamar, 259. 


GALLIIN X, or Gallinaceous Birds, 204 3 | 
Vor- VIII. No. 209- '3Q Gallinule, 


INDEX. | 489 


5 hy, bed bat, 188; black-creſted; 196; Chineſe, 191. 


450 | INDEX. 
 Gallinule, violet, 293. 


Godwit, Curonian, and marbled, 289. 
S . * ted, Antarctie, variegated, and log- 
oote reds pain ntaretie, vari - 
gerhead, 268; hoa headed, and red-breaſted, 269. 'og 

Goſhawk, tuft and tachiro, 62. 


 GRracuLa, the Grakle ; fetid, and dial, 209; Egyptian, long- 
c 


billed, Daurian, yellow- and climbing, 2 10; cock fem 


211. 5 | a ; 
Grebe, half-creſted, 279; parotid, and Caſpian, 280. 


Groſbeak, Sumatra, and. aſh-headed, 385 ex Ceylon, 


Hudſon's- bay, cri and New- Holland, 386; red - 
rumped, 387. | | 
Grouſe, Lapland, 295. 
Gull, great and Siberian, 280. 
H. 


| Hawk; oriental, and Javan, 49; doubtful, 57; ting-tail, Hud- 


ſon's Bay, Cayenne, and marſh, 73; Bohemian, 75; brow 
and American, 80; dwarf, 82; little, 85. 2: 
OT + $1 ; duſky, night, purple, and brown, 28 
ons wreathed, 281 ; duſky, night, 232; 
white-fronted, bluiſh, red-creſted, Chilian, blue-headed, ſnowy, 
paleated, and ſpotted, 2833 collared, black-creſted, barred, and 
variegated, 28; ſpotted, 285. 
H1tv8Do, the Swallow, 477. 
Hobby; orange · breaſted and lead-coloured, 85. | 
Hornbill, 151; feeds on nux vomica, 153; Philippine, 155 
Wneave-helmeted, r56 ; flat-helmeted, 157; pied, 159 white= 
beaked, 161; violet, 162; rhinoceros, 163; with a ſemilunar 
helmet, 166; cound-helmeted, 167; Panayan and ſtriped, 169; 
crowned, tyo; feſtoon-helmeted, 271 ; Javan, 1721 Gingala, 
#73; red-beaked, £94; white, wreathed, and Gingi, 176; 
caltern, grey, and green, 177 ; raven, 178. | 


* 


— 


Humming-birgd, purpte-creſted, and yellow, 265 ; tawny, varied, 


Cape; patch-getked; duſky-crowned, and blue capp'd, 266; 
rulf-necked; ereſted brown, and black-and-bluc, 267. 


I. 
Fabiru, Indian and New-Holland, 28x. 
acamar, great, 259. 
cana, St. 2 Louiſiana, Cayenne, and Goa, 293 ; Se- 


negal 


dis, 


INDEX. | 491 


Ibis, not a ſerpent-eater, 235; not bred in Egypt, 226; Caribe 
bean and Chilian, 287. | 


K. 


Keſtrel, mountain, 74 

Kingfiſher, ſplendid, eaſtern, and ſpotted, 255; Surinam, Bras 

 filian, Amazonian, Coromandel, and reſpe&ed, 256; vene- | 
rated, ſacred, and collared, 257 ; yellow, New-Guinea, Egyp- "*f 

ogy Hor dart we 1 Braſil, | 3 . 
ite, black, Auſtrian, and Braſil, 43 ; paraſite, 44; » 46; Ii 
F or ſkall's, and bald, 47. | | 


L, | [ 

| 1 

- Lawivs, the Butcher- bird or Shrike, 102-135. | 
Lapwing, greater, 23g. j 
Lark, 30g; thick-biiied, and flapping, 319; African, and red» 1 
backed, 312; red-capped, 313. 1 
F the Gull, 280. . 1 
ory, yellow-breaſted, 145. | 4 
Lox14, the Groſbeak, &c. 385. \ 
Macaw, military, and hyacinthine, 136. th 25 | 
Magpie, Senegal, 194; red-belligd, and Temai, 196; rufous of N 
Bengal, 197 3 ſhrixe; 198. | 


Maus, tne Merganſer; fork-tailed, brown, and blue, 277. | 
MER ops, the Bee-eater, 259. | | 

MoTACILLA, the Wagtails, Warblers, &c. 422-468. 
MusCcicaAPa, the Flycatcher, 389. | 
MycTERI1a, the Jabiru, 281. 


N. 
Nightingale, African, 422. | 


Npmipa, the Pintado or Guinea-hen, 24 ; 
Nuthaich, Chineſe, 253 ”y 


202 On10L vs, 


_ INDEX. 


O. 5 


Ox1oLvs, the Oriole; climbing, painted, and red-breaſted, 204; 
rice, Hudſon*s-bay, and African, 205; red, and Guiana, 206; 
yellow, variegated, St. Domingo, Brafilian, and white-winged, 
207 3 blue, triple-ſtriped.. yellow-throated, ruſty, browu- head - 

| — A Oonalaſhka, 208 ; ſharp-tailed, paradiſe, nd fork - 

_ tailed, 209. | 

Owl, Cape, 87; Ceyloneſe, Chineſe, Coromandel, and red, 88; 
Mexican, American, ſhort-eared, mottled, Indian, and Sardi- 
nian, 89 ; Carniola, Yaik, Siberian, and white-tufted, go; 
Raye's, Swediſh, and barred, 91; collared, footy, and ſpotted, 
52 Coquimbo, Auſtrian, white, rufous, ferruginous, and So- 

neſe, 93; common, mountain, and arctic, 94; hawk, Ural, 
and African, 95; choucouhou, 98; day, 99 Galpian, Javan, 
New-Zealand, New Spain, Mexican, and Acadian, 100; 
white-fronted, ſmalleſt, and pearled, ro ; maſked, 102. 


— 


* * 
P . 
1 . - 


'PARADI1SEA,' the Paradiſe-bird; great emerald, 211; grakle, 
creſted, and gorget, 212; white-winged, furcated, and white, 
213. : 

Patakcet, pale, 138; waved, and ſcaly, 140; creſted, 141; crim- 
ſon-fronted, Pacific, and blue-crefted, 142; peregrine, blue, 
timid pigmy, and red-ſhouldered, 1433 purplc-:ailed, red-tail- 
ed, and Mexican, 149, 4 Te 

PARRA, the Jacana, 293+ x 

Parrot, obſcure and Tabuan, 136; Papuan, beautiful, violet, and 

- variegated, 137; Pennant's, nonpareil, ſplendid, and New 

uinea, 138; Leverian, Chileſe, varied-winged, blue-collar- 

ed, ſpot- necked, and brown-fronted, 1393 buff- fronted, du- 

bious, orange-bellied, and horned, 140; Caledonian, red-rump- 

ed, and New Wales, 141; Society, white-collared, lineated, 

and palm, 142 ; cinereous, ſoutherr, brown, Cochinchina, and 

' variegated, 145; finch, Chili, grifled, Amboyna, Gerin's, 

yellow-headed, and aſh-fronted, 146; Manilla, blue-collared, 

- erimſon- winged, robuſt, and Neu-Guinea green, 147; <alt- 

ern, bluc-cheeked, Batavian, ſcarlet- headed, red- fronted, Ma- 
lacca, red- naped, aud Indian, 1483 vernal, 149. 

Part: idg: ,Aftatic, 295. px 

'Parvs, the Tirmoul-:, 469-477. 

PAss ER Es, or Paſſerine Birds, 296-483. 

 PELECANUs, the Pelican; faw-bilied, 278. | 

Pettychaps, black-brezfted, 425; red-headed, and olive-green, 
430; greys 427. vi wok | | 


PHASIANUS, . 
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Pu As TANus, the variegated Pheaſant, 294- 
Pic x, or ftrong-billed Birds, 136-267. 
Picus, the Woodpecker, 244, . | 
Pigeon, olive, 297; rough, 298; brown, bronze-winged, antarc- 
tic, roſy, and white-faced, 299; columbar, 303; gallinaceous, 
304; quail, 307. Laws for protecting pigeons, 305. 
Pintado, Egyptian, 295. 
Plover, Tartarian, white-collared, and rufty-crowned, 291; Si- 
berian, cream-coloured, Curonian, and-variegated, 292. 
PROCELLARIA, the Petrel ; marine and Braſilian, 278. 
Ps1TTACUs, the Parrot, Parakeet, &c. 136-149. 


2 | 

Quail, Guzerat, 295. | 

EE 

RALLvs, the Rail; doubtful, 294. | | 

RAMPHASTos, the Toucan, 149- | 

Raven of Africa, 179; collared, 180; South-Sea, 182. 

Roller, green, 200; Indian, and Cape, 201; blue, ultramarine, 

fairy, blue-ſtriped, pied, and red-breatted, 202; grey-tailed 
tame, crimſon, black, and African, 203; black-headed, and 


noiſy, 204. 
ook, African, 191. 


4 


Sanderling, or curwillet, 291. 

Sand- martin, African, 482. | 

Sandpiper, Welſh, piteny, chevalier, ſmall dyſky,” and duſky, 
290. PONG! 

SCOLOPAX; the Curlew, Wimbrel, &c. 288. | 

Serpent-eater, a ſpecies of eagle, 17. wh 

Shag, punctated, 278. The ; 

Shoveler, red-breaſted, 271. | | | 

Shrike, or butcher-bird, 102; greater, 104; Blanchot's, fork- 
tailed, Malabar, and cheſnut, 105; Creſted, Louiſiana, and col- 

. lared, 106; Indian, 112; Luzonian and magpie, 113; ſmaller, 
and variegated, 114; rutilous, 115; Senegal-rutilous, and 
black-headed, 116; red, 118; iron-bil!, 119; Geoffroy's, 120; 
bru-bru, 1213 cubla, 122; ſilent, 123; oiive-coloured, 1243 
black, and Leverian, 126; Surinam, Pomeranian, Chineie, 
Braſilian, and Barbary, 127 ; orange, 128; Senegal, and. blue, 
1293 ferruginous, Tabuan, Pacific, and northern, 131 ; black- 


| Capped, 


INDEX. 
capped, Panay, white, white-ſhouldered, ſpotted, diſky, and 
brown, 132 = 2. by ore * 2 
headed, and ſhort-tailed, 1333 boulboul, rufous-tailed, and pied, 
1343 Cayenne red, 135- | 

| the Nuthatch, 233. 251 phe” 
22 alpign and Finmark, 288; (duſky) Caſpian, and Chi- 


49.4 


; 289. 
Spar row-\ awk, African 5 280. 


STERNA, the Tern, 480. 

Stonechat, African, 488. 

Sraix, the Ow), 85-102. ; 

477 3 red-tronted, 480; Cape, 481; white - collared, 482; 
tuft 3. 

Swan, — black-headed, and black, 267. 

Switt, white-rumped, 482; white : throated, 483 ; little, 484. 


. 


TANAGR A, the Tanager, unſociable, 388. 


_TanTALs, the =_ 285. 


Teal, Manilla and Hina, 271; Sparmann's, 272; Feroe, and 
American, 2 | 

Tern, black-lcgyed, 2&0. 

TETRA, the Groule, Partridge, &c. 295. 1 

Thruſhes, V aillant's Remarks on, 313; olive thruſh, 3 16; ſpot · 
5 and pale, 321; + ew Zealand, 322; a 
323; pagoda, 325; iron-grey, 326; minute, and gloſſy, 327; 
. and RE apa, 339 ; Caffrarian, and 7 12-86 
333; Cape, 337; hooded, 338; importunate, 339; Ethiopian, 

; greater rock, 345; Atrican rock, 347 ; maler rock, 349. 


. I 
| Tirmouſe, 4593 black, 471; variegated, 472; brown, 473; 
ed, | 


white-creſted, and black-cap, 47g 3 four-cgioured, 476. 

Topps, the Tody, 253; brown tody, 253 ; king, creſt-d, para- 
gile, white-chinned, and great-billed, 252 ; fooliſh, 357 ; na- 
3 3583 — 359; Ceylon, 360; Perrin's, 
3 3. 0 p X 


Toucan, toothleſs, 149 ; fiſh-eater, red-beaked, Indian, doubt- 


ful, white, and parrot, 15a. | 
TRrINGA, the Lapwing, Sandpiper, &c. 289. 
Trochilus, the Humming-bird, 265. 
T RxqGON, the Curucui, 213-219. 
Tubus, the I hruſh and Blackbird, 313- 
Tuurtic-dove, mailed and emerald, zol; 4(umming, 302; Egyp: 
tian and St. Domingo, 303. 


VuLTUR, 


V. 


Vor ron, the Vulture, £15) Bengal, king, and Californian, 
vultures, 4; Arabian, Maiteſe, black, and white-headed, 5 ; 
. Pondicherry, and Indian, 8; Coromandel, and red- 

ded, 9; chaugoun, and chincou, 13. | 


w. 


| Wagtail, golden-necked,; 437; ſand, 438 ; variegated, 440; ſtriats 
ed, 441; red-vented, 442; running, 443 ; familiar, 449. 

Watblers, 422; long-tailed African, 424; double-browed, and 
African, 429 ; orange-thighed, 438; thruſh, 452 ; ſwallow and 
gilt-headed, 454 ; leaſt, and white-eyed; 455 ; rufous- bellied, 
pine, equinoctial, and Cambay, 456; Guzerat, Aſiatic, and 
chattering, 457; iſabella, and proud, 458; Cape, and gauze-, 
tailed, 459 ; pinc-pinc, 460; Hudſon's-bay, 468. 

Wheatear, commander, 442; lark, 444- | 

Whinchat, African, 445 ; mountain, 446. 
igeon, American — Cape, 272. 

Woodchat, or rutilous ſhrike, 11 5. 

Woodcock, ſavanna, 288. | | 

Woodpecker, 244; white-bellied, and buff-creſted, 246 ; yellow- 

creſted, red-breaſted; white-rumped, ſtriped-bellied, and Cape, 

247 ; gold-tailed, 243; crimſon-breaſted, 249; red-cheeked, 
red-winged, Malacca, blue-throated, and grey-headed green, 
250; half-billed, and whiſkered, 251; middle-ſported, red- 
creſted, 252 ; yellow-iegged, 253. | 

Wren, U » 428; Carmarthen, 468, 


| Ek. i 
Yellow-poll, Carolina, 46668. 


DIRECTIONS 


© D-—Griffard Eagle, and Boatman = 


' © Doubtful Hawk, and Tufted: Goſhawk - 


— 2 — —_ 
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* DIRECTIONS rox PLACING THE PLATES. 


The Serpent-eater | ' = = = - 


| Noiſy and long-tailed Eagles 
Paraſite, and Furcated Kite of Africa - 
Creſted Buzzard and Gloved Buzzard - 
Mountain Keſtrel, and Creſted Fiſher Falcon 
Singing Falcon, and African Sparrow-hawk 
Aan and Gingala Hornbills - - —, 
Alba, or White Hornbill, &c. 
Collared Raven of Africa 
The Splendid Crox = 
The African Rook = 
3 Indian Dx - = 
| Rufous Magpie of Bengal 
The Creſted Cape Cuckoo 
. The Gilded Cuckoo 
The Flapping Lark, and the Abican Luk; 
00 Creſted er 7 America - 
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